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I grew up in New Zealand where, with fertile volcanic soil, ample rain 
and sentiment, the ideal was the English garden. Roses and herbaceous 
borders flourished. The parks and broad avenues of Christchurch were 
romantic vistas of oak, elm and beech trees underplanted with sheets of daf¬ 
fodils and bluebells in spring. 

My influences were E.A. Bowles, Gertrude Jekyll, William Robinson and 
Country Life. Otahuna, where 1 played as a child, could have been modelled on Jekyll’s 
Gardens for Small Country Houses. Like his brother-in-law, Alister Clark of Glenara 
(Victoria), Sir Heaton Rhodes bred daffodils. Jn spring we wandered through the birch wood 
amongst primroses and bluebells. We did not doubt that it was English —and therefore must be 
admired by us colonials, from its lake and waterlilies, its paved paths, pergola, borders, pond 
and dipping well, to the magnificent walled kitchen garden where espaliered fruit trees and 
vines grew on red brick walls and luscious berries hung heavy on the bushes in netted cages. 
Australia, burnt brown when 1 arrived during the 1967 drought, was a nasty shock! 

Eor 19 years, until I left for Asia, I worked in publishing. I was greatly stimulated by Ellis 
Stones’ landscaping of Graeme Gunn’s houses for Merchant Builders’ developments. His 
ideas were new to me. 1 was encouraged to explore these exotic Australian plants in their 
natural habitat. Since publishers are enthusiasts, we talked to the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants and published books about this new interest in native gardens, to help 
gardeners get it right. Sometimes we were successful, sometimes not, when one reviews the 
results of this iow-or-no-maintenance’ era. 

In March 1980, the first Garden History Conference was organised by the National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria) and the Australian Heritage Commission. Our first speaker was David 
Yencken, he who married Ellis Stones to Graeme Gunn; we had Ted Fawcett from the English 
National Trust to tell us how the UK Garden History Society began, George Seddon’s eloquent 
discourse on the future of our historic gardens, architectural historian Miles Lewis and the four 
people surveying historic gardens for the Australian Heritage Commission in NSW, Victoria, 
WA and Tasmania (James Broadbent, Peter Watts, Oline Richards and Phyl Simons). 

We smiled at how amazed Sydney University had been in 1967, when Howard Tanner, 
James Broadbent and Trevor Allen proposed to write a thesis on colonial landscape design. 
We formed a Garden History Society, led enthusiastically by Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, and 
produced our first piece of prose: the conference proceedings. These pages repay reading, for 
- along with Beatrice Bligh's earlier Cherish the Earth - they show where we have come in 17 
years. Our modest book marks the year of our founding, much as Miles Hadfield’s history 
punctuated the genesis of the Garden History Society in the UK. This was the beginning of a 
new generation of Australian garden literature, as opposed to popular garden books. Some - 
such as the Edna Walling re-issues, Peter Cuffley and Trevor Nottle - became popular as well, 
in a starved market. 

The first book on some of Australia’s major gardens written by Howard Tanner and Jane 
Begg had appeared in 1976, Victor Crittenden’s The Front Garden in 1979, and Peter Watts’ 
Historic Gardens of Victoria in 1983. A fresh spirit of inquiry was abroad. 

I returned to Australia to battle drought and rabbits in our garden at Mount Macedon in 
1994, having missed eight years of books. But even a cursory search of bookshops, gardening 
pages and this journal shows that the quality of our prose and information has improved. 
The lines between native plant and exotic plants enthusiasts have become blurred. Writers 
such as Susan Irvine, Tommy Garnett, Sarah Guest, and those perennials who were at the 
first conference, Anne Latreille and Trevor Nottle, give us information in literate wrappings. 
One of these writers, rediscovered by numbers of us in the 1980s with great delight, is Jean 
Galbraith. 

I would like to think that a new generation of gardeners will discover Garden in a Valley 
with as much pleasure as I did so many years ago. 


Sue Ebury was a member of the first committee of the Australian Garden History Society. Cur¬ 
rently she is writing the biography of the late Kenneth Myer AC. Her biography Weary: the life of Sir 
Edward Dunlop was published in 1994. She derives great pleasure from her garden at Mt Macedon, 
but says it is unlikely to figure in the annals of this society! 
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ALPHABETI 


_ 

Katie Holmes pays tribute to Jean Galbraith, Jcnown tomany mrJgh her writings under the pen name 
‘Correa’, to others through her love toad knowledge dfAustralias indigenous flora 
and to most for th< timeless classics, A warden Lover’s Journal, 

Garden in a Valiev arid A Gardener’s Year. 




In Victoria the name Jean Galbraith is synonymous witffl 
gardening and knowledge of the native flora and fauna. It has 
been that way for several generations. Despite limited 
schooling and no formal botanical training, this well knoim 
garden writer, lover of gardens, and respected naturalist, \yho 
lived all her active life in a small country area in the Latrobe enchanted; as one commented: the 'tone and delicate touch 
Valley, has made a contribution to our literature and Snd the fine emotional sensibility’ which infused her writing, 
environment which will last well beyond her lifetime. would ‘bring joy to thousands.” Jean also wrote regularly for 

In 1925, at the age of only 19, Jean Galbraith wrotejher Victorian Naturalist. Initially she found some critics here, 


Jean Galbraith was attempting something relatively new 
in Australian garden writing: she was telling stories about her 
life, her garden and the plants it held. The three were 
inseparable; her writing was personal, immediate and 
overflowing with memorable images. Her readers were 


first piece for the journal The Garden LouemSo 
delighted were the editors that they sought 
further contributions. They were keen tqH 
do their best ‘to encourage the 
knowledge and love of Australian 
wild flowers’ and astutely realised 
that Jean Galbraith’s writings 
would help ‘make more generally 
known the beauty and utility of 
our native flora’. And so began 
fifty years of Jean Galbraith’s 
contributions to The Garden 
Lover. She selected ‘Correa’ as A 
her pen name and through her 
monthly articles established a wide 
circle of readers who delighted not 
only in the information her writings 
contained, but in the picture she created 
of her family, their garden, and their 
community of friends who clearly shared the 
joys of the ‘Dunedin’ garden. 


as the editor, Charles Barrett, told her in 1926: 
‘some F.N.C. (Field Naturalist Club) men 
dislike even popular field notes, and a 
hint of style displeases them in 
nature writing. But so many others 
have expressed approval of the 
popular field notes, etc, that I am 
encouraged to try to keep the 
feature going.’ 2 Her contri¬ 
butions continued for a further 
fifty years. Heartened by such 
admirers, Jean collected some 
of her Garden Lover articles 
and published them in 1939 as 
Garden in a Valley. To read this 
book today is to become trans¬ 
ported to a different world where, 
against the background of an 
impending war, we are drawn into a 
home, a family and a garden where the 
values of peace, generosity and a passion for the 
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work is the paramount consideration’. Jean replied that her 
book was to ‘be a work of art as well as reference. Because it is 
to be for general readers who wish to identify plants, not for 
trained botanists, it should give them a series of vivid mental 
pictures of the flowers described, not a mere list of charac¬ 
ters’.^ Jean captured the living, growing nature of plants, her 
literary skills bringing to life the thousands of species she de¬ 
scribed. She finished the book, without a literary grant, in 
1969. 

Due to publishers’ delays, it was not printed until 1977. 
The experience of reading Jean Galbraith’s writings, both 
published and unpublished, is to meet a woman with an 
intense love of life and the world around her, and a passionate 
commitment to conveying that love to others. We see this in 
her other well-known adult books, A Gardening Year (1987) 
and A Garden Lover's Journal1943 - 1946 (1989). The 
series Two and a Garden has been recently published as 
Doongalla: A Garden Restored (1990). Jean’s children’s 


Jean Galbraith’s talents were 
not just for writing and garden¬ 
ing. While still a teenager she 
joined the Field Naturalist Club 
and began to train herself in 
botany. In this she was assisted - 
via correspondence - by the well 
known Victorian naturalist H.B. 
Williamson. Despite her lack of 
academic qualifications, in time 
Jean became a highly respected 
botanist. Her Wildflowers of Vic¬ 
toria, first published in 1950, has 
seen three editions, and she was 
the obvious choice to be author 
of the Collins' Field Guide of the 
Wild Flowers of South-Last Aus¬ 
tralia. The book was a mammoth 
undertaking, covering as it does 
the flora from Adelaide to Bris¬ 
bane, including Tasmania. When 
first considering the task, Jean 
applied to the Commonwealth 
Literary Fund for a grant. The 
board was sceptical, observing 
that the Fund was primarily to 
‘assist Australian creative and 
imaginary writing’, and noting 
that the ‘literary quality of the 


natural world pervade. The book was not only of value for 
the information it contained on propagating and growing 
plants, or designing a rock garden, or creating a vegetable 
garden, but had considerable literary merit. Despite this, and 
the sale of all thousand copies printed, Jean received no 
royalties, her editor explaining that the sales had only covered 
the costs. 

Jean Galbraith’s talents as a writer were many. Her love of 
writing is as evident as her love of gardening and she shared 
both readily with her wide circle of friends and 
correspondents. She possessed the gift of drawing from the 
natural world the meanings relevant to the message she 
wished to convey. To a bereaving widow she wrote: 


Your life is a rich garden soil that has nourished one 
flower through its short, yet complete life cycle, giving 
what it needed, withholding what was not good. Now, 
when you have given it all in your power it has finished its 
blossoming and gone - leaving the soil exhausted. You 
must let it He still and he 
healed by sun and rain, 
enriched by falling petals, so 
that it may be ready to 
nourish other flowers that 
languish without soil. Do not 
make the beauties of the 
world and of love heal it, just 
let them, as the earth lies still 
and becomes beautiful under 
the falling rain - though the 
summer had scorched it to 
barrenness .’ 
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stories, of which there are many, including several published 
stories such as Grandma Honeypot and The Wonderful 
Butterfly , make the natural world accessible and alive to 
children. She wrote regularly for the NSW School Magazine , 
ran a series of broadcasts on the ABC for children, and in 
1964 and 1965 wrote a monthly page for The Educational 
Magazine called ‘Beauty in Distress - a plea for the 
preservation of our native plants’. In her younger years Jean 
had accompanied Girl Guide and school groups on 
excursions to the Grampians, acting as resident botanist and 
opening out the world of native flora and fauna to those in 
her charge. 

Later she would take CAE summer schools to Mt Beauty 
and was a regular lecturer and excursion leader for the 
Latrobe Valley branches of the Field Naturalist Club, of 
which she was an honourary member. 

Her commitment to educating others extended to a commit¬ 
ment to saving the treasures which surrounded her. She recog¬ 


nised very early that many of the 
species she had so carefully docu¬ 
mented were disappearing, lost 
forever to the ‘march of progress’. 
In 1936 she donated the first 
wildflower sanctuary in Victoria, 
established by the Native Plants 
Preservation Society of Victoria 
at Tyers, near Traralgon in Victo¬ 
ria’s Latrobe Valley. This was the 
scene of so many of Jean’s nature 
studies. Later in her life she 
would use her extensive knowl¬ 
edge of Victoria’s flora and fauna 
in submissions to the Land Con¬ 
servation Council of Victoria. 

Her contribution to protect¬ 
ing Australia’s native flora and 
fauna was recognised in 1970 
when she was awarded the 
Australian Natural History 
Medallion. 

Today Jean Galbraith, aged 
91, lives in a aged care hostel in 
Melbourne. 

She left her beloved ‘Dun¬ 
edin’ home and garden in 1992, 
and moved to Melbourne a year 
ago. Although her memory is no 
longer sharp, and her body now 
frail, her spirit conveys the same 
warmth and generosity which 
shines through her all her nature 
and garden writings. Victoria has 
been lucky to have such a writer, 
educator and lover of our natural 
heritage. Would that the respect 
she held for its defenceless trea¬ 
sures was more widely shared. 

NOTES 

1 Gilbert Wallace to Jean Galbraith, 14 September 1927. La 
Trobe Library Collection, MS 12637 Box 3461/1, State 
Library of Victoria. 

2 Charles Barrett to Jean Galbraith, 16 March 1926. MS 
12637 Box 3461/1. * 

3 Jean Galbraith to Fanny Hodgson, 31 Jan 1932. MS 12637 
Box 6463/1. 

4 Jean Galbraith to Mr A.C. Moore, Commonwealth Literary 
Fund, 28 May 1965, MS 12637, Box 3466/1. 

Katie Holmes is an historian teaching at La Trobe University. Her 
previous research on women’s diaries has been published as 
Spaces in Her Day: Australian Womens Diaries of the 1920s and 
1930s (Allen & Unwin, 1995) and she is currently working on 
women and gardens in 20th century Australia. Her interest is as 
much on women for whom gardening was a passion, as those 
who made a living from it, and she is very open to suggestions for 
stories and sources to follow up: letters, diaries etc which talk 
about gardens. Katie can be contacted on (03) 9489 7366. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC BANTER 


GARDEN 




Peter Cuffley recalls early influences, 
garden memories and 
books savoured... 


Growing up in the foothills of 
Victoria’s Dandenong Ranges 
ensured that gardens and 
gardeners were a vital part of 
everyday life. In 1949 we 
settled at Ferntree Gully and 
my mother immediately set 
about creating a garden on a sloping, partially timbered site of 
a third of an acre. Some 48 years later, she lovingly cares for 
her creation with a level of energy and enthusiasm which 
makes one forget that she is in her 80th year. Catalogues and 
magazine or newspaper articles were most familiar as the 
printed word on gardening in the early decades. Apart from a 
trusty volume of Yates Garden Guide , it was not a world of a 
great many books, but rather of simply being out there 
gardening. Not to forget the exchanges of plants and ideas 
with neighbours, friends and family in other areas. 


My grandmother’s cottage 
at Tecoma, further into the 
hills, was surrounded by fine 
gardens on every scale. There 
were memorable visits to a 
neighbouring garden created 
by well-known horticulturist 

David Mathews. It was my first experience of ‘garden rooms’ 
and a house filled with garden books. One branch of the 
Chandler family had a bulb nursery close by, and Bert 
Chandler and Sons were a few miles away at the Basin. Their 
catalogues were carefully studied, being essential reading for 
gardeners in the region and in many other parts of Australia. 

Access to libraries and secondhand or antiquarian 
bookshops nurtured and extended my passion for words and 
pictures. Creating a small garden in mid-childhood and 
restoring an old country garden in my early twenties were a 
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continuation of the 'being out there and doing things’ 
approach. The magical combination of an interest both in 
gardening books and gardening really took hold in my early 
thirties. Apart from gathering the important guides, I was 
introduced by a dear friend and veteran gardener to the works 
of Gertrude Jekyll and Edna Walling. Betty Massingham’s 
Miss Jekyll: Portrait of a Great Gardener (1.966), offered a 
wonderful journey filled with images of inspired country 
gardens where the artists and craftsperson’s sense of design 
had been wedded to a love and understanding of plants. 

Having been interested in social history from my student 
years, I was soon looking for old Australian gardening guides 
and nursery catalogues. During my time at Sovereign Hill I 
had studied a collection of documentation on the Moss family 
nurseries at Buninyong. 

While restoring and extending an old country garden near 
Sedgwick in Central Victoria, I would collapse into a 
comfortable chair in the evenings and pore over books on 
garden history. Things were moving in the 1970s with 
influential works on the Australian story beginning to appear. 
Cherish the Earth by Beatrice Bligh (1973 ), The Great Gardens 
of Australia by Howard Tanner and Jane Begg (1976) and The 
Front Garden by Victor Crittenden (1979) were all keenly read. 
This was also the time of discovering books such as The Flower 
Garden in F,ngland by Richard Gorer (1975) and that 
delightful ramble through history, The Pleasure Garden by Ann 
Scott-James and Osbert Lancaster (1977). Wry humour and 
sound knowledge were well to the fore in Garden Open Today 
by Beverley Nichols (1965). It was Joan Wilkin, a neighbour at 
Sedgwick, who introduced me to Nichols and his works and to 
quite a few other publications, including journals from 
England. Joan’s love of gardening books was only equalled by 
her passion for plants and for gardening. In some ways she 
worked on the principle that the house is an extension of the 
garden, so that when the light finally fails or the weather 
conditions are absolutely impossible, one can always retreat 
inside and read garden books. 

One of my favourite books was acquired in the late 1970s 
- The English Garden with its superb photographs by Edwin 
Smith and notes by Edward Hyams. It was first published in 
1964, with a new edition being released in 1974. In contrast 
to the lavish use of colour plates in later works, here we have 
a fine selection of views, vistas and details, all in subtle 
monotone. Design, form, texture and character are all 
perfectly captured. It is a great visual narrative supported by 
eight pages of brief notes. Many of the photographs and 
illustrations take up a whole page and some, two pages. The 
large format Abbey Library edition had a powerful impact, 
allowing us to drift into the pictures, absorbing all of the 
nuances which might well be overwhelmed in a full colour 
image. I love words and writing, but as an artist and designer 1 
find myself enchanted by such visions. 

Books about people and their gardens can be both 
pleasurable and practical. In some cases the grand schemes 
are beyond our means or geographic situation, and yet it is 
such a pleasure to be taken on a journey as lives unfold and 
garden dreams are brought to reality. 

An interest in both houses and gardens is usually well 
satisfied in that many books combine the story of both 
elements. Gertrude Jekyll left a great legacy in her books on 


Munstead Wood, her own masterly creation. Edna Walling, 
known to have been a great admirer of Miss Jekyll, offered 
Australians an accessible ideal in works such as Cottage and 
Garden in Australia (1947). A slim volume called The Living 
Stones , The Story of a Country Home by W. Carey Wilson 
(1960) turned up in a secondhand bookshop one day and 
proved to be the sort of encouragement to dreaming that is 
ideal for winter evenings. Here, once again, is the story of an 
escape to the country with the trials and triumphs of 
renovating and extending both house and garden. This is an 
English tale, with the kind of house and garden few of us 
would ever have the chance to work on. Nevertheless it is 
filled with the same energy and optimism regularly mustered 
wherever a special place finds the right people. 

Jean Galbraith’s Garden in a Valley , first printed in 1939 
and reprinted in an illustrated edition in 1985, is a testament 
to a sense of family and of place. Reading this delightful work 
for the first time, I was captivated by the descriptions of 
making and maintaining a family garden. A love of gardening 
books, and the arrival of catalogues much looked forward to, 
is an essential part of the story. Apart from creating some fine 
books and writing articles for magazines and journals, Jean 
has been a remarkable bibliophile. Settling in for an evening 
at 'Dunedin’ offered a lifetime of reading. The bed in the 
sitting room bay window had bookshelves at both head and 
foot as well as a garden view, a blissful situation for visitors. 
In Garden in a Valley , Jean writes of Reginald Farrer’s My 
Rock-Garden and so I pounced on the first copy I saw in a 
secondhand shop. If many of these highly informative 
volumes relate to plants and conditions not always available 
in Australia, they are still of great value as reference works. In 
terms of useful handbooks it is often ideal to have a mass of 
information packed into the kind of single volume you can 
carry about with ease. The Complete Handbook of Garden 
Plants by Michael Wright, first published in 1984, has proved 
to be just such a book. Mine has a worn cover and well 
thumbed pages because it contains both descriptions and 
illustrations enough to answer the majority of questions likely 
to be posed in garden rambles or discussions with friends. 
Shrubs and Trees for Australian Gardens by Ernest E. Lord 
and J.H. Willis shows evidence of considerable use and is an 
essential work for the gardener’s library. 

Two books valued for their place in Australian gardening 
history are The Flower Garden in Australia by 'Mrs Rolf 
Boldrewood’ (1893) and The Australian Gardener published 
by Smith and Adamson 'Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists’. 
My copy of the latter is the sixth edition (1864) and has a hole 
in the top corner with a piece of string for hanging it in a 
garden shed. 

Gardeners have valued their gardening books by various 
standards, some being almost spiritual tomes treated with great 
reverence and others seen as solidly down to earth and often 
burnished with the soil of the garden to which they belong. 

Peter Cuffley is known for his books on collecting, social history 
and in particular for those on the history of gardening in Aus¬ 
tralia. He was the first Curator of History at Sovereign Hill at 
Ballarat and lives with his wife Barbara in Castlemaine. Painting is 
a long-time interest, again with a strong feeling for Australian life 
and social history. 
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Elizabeth von Arnim 
- the Australian connection 


The novel, Elizabeth and 
her German Garden has 
enchanted readers since it ivas 
published anonymously just 
over 100 years ago. Twenty - 
one books followed. Victor 
Crittenden reveals the 
identity of ‘ Elizabeth’ as 
M ary Annette Beauchamp, 
who was bom in Sydney 
in 1866. 



Who was ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden’ and what 
was so enchanting about her garden? By way of explanation 
many of you may have seen a recent film The Enchanted April 
which was based on a novel by ‘Elizabeth and her German 
Garden’, a pseudonym for an author who wrote in the late 
19th century and in Edwardian times. The lady ‘Elizabeth’ 
married a German aristocrat and wrote her first book while 
living in a stately house called Nassenheide on an estate in 
Pomerania close to the Baltic Sea in the eastern part of 
Germany. She used a pseudonym because it was not 
considered proper for a Countess to write books and German 
society would certainly not approve. Her first book called 
Elizabeth and her German Garden was a runaway best seller 
and all the lady’s books after that were all ‘by the author of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden’. She never used her real 
names and even her friends called her Elizabeth although her 
real Christian names were Mary Annette. 

The Australian connection is that Elizabeth spent her early 
childhood in Sydney in the second half of the 19th century. 
She was the youngest daughter of Mr and Mrs Henry 
Beauchamp of Sydney. It would appear that Elizabeth 


inherited some Australian characteristics for she had a 
very independent character and disliked the restrictions of 
high society and its conventions. Perhaps some of her love 
of gardens also came from that Sydney childhood. 

Elizabeth met her future German husband while in 
Rome with her father. Married in 1891 in London, she 
thus became Countess von Arnim, her husband being 
Graf Henning August von Arnim-Schlagenthin, a 
widower and referred to in her book as ‘her Man of 
Wrath'. There is no evidence that he was other than an 
indulgent quiet retiring man in the early days of her 
marriage, even if he did occasionally object to his wife 
spending all her money on plants and seeds for the garden. 
It was the garden which took pride of place in her first 
book. Gardeners love a story about the creation of a 
garden and that is what she wrote about in a personal style as 
if she was writing a journal or a letter to a close friend. 

The house ‘Nassenheide’ had not been lived in for twenty 
years and the garden was non-existent when she persuaded 
her husband to retire to that remote place away from the 
restrictions of Berlin society. Elizabeth set about creating a 
wonderful garden on the sandy windswept plains of 
Pomerania. Of interest to Australian gardeners is her 
description of drought and the lack of rain, so different to 
gardening in the perpetually wet England. As a ‘lady', most 
frustrating^ she could not do any of the garden work herself. 
She had two gardeners and had to instruct them in what she 
wanted and ran into the usual problem of gardeners planting 
everything in rows ‘like Prussian troops’. She describes her 
revolt on this restriction and how one evening she feverishly 
dug up a bed of the garden and planted seeds in it. Then she 
retreated inside to clean away the evidence of her revolt. She 
didn’t reveal what happened to her bed of seeds but we can 
imagine what the gardeners would do with it. 

Elizabeth loved to be alone in her garden. In fact she often 
describes how she escaped from the servants to be alone with 
her thoughts. Even when she had children (she had four 
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This photograph, taken from the semi-autobiographical All the Dogs 
of my Life has been described by the author thus: ‘The woman, I 
regret to say, is myself I think I was uglier then than I have, perhaps, 
sometimes been since; but I daresay I wasn’t / 


daughters and a son), she left them to the nursemaids and 
tutors and spent her time in the garden. Two of the children’s 
tutors were later to become famous novelists - a young E.M. 
Forster who was succeeded by Hugh Walpole. She gave them 
advice in writing but it is doubtful iheither of them followed 
her instruction. 

Sad to relate Elizabeth eventually had to give up her 
enchanted garden because the estate had to be sold. Her 
husband ran into financial difficulties and was charged with 
mismanagement of a bank of which he was Chief Director. 
Although acquitted at trial, it proved all too much strain for 
him and he entered a sanatorium and died soon after. 


young German girl to an English lover which although 
ending unhappily, has a distinct Jane Austen feel to it. 
There is also The Enchanted April (which has since been 
made into a film) with its love of the Italian landscape in a 
flowering spring and all the unhappiness of the women 
characters being made right by the sparkling beauty of the 
castle to which they come to spend a holiday, almost 
accidentally. These are books of their period, that idyllic 
time before the First World War when the upper class 
lived in a dream world of beauty and when it seemed their 
way of life, stately houses and gardens would last forever. 

This world was shattered by the First World War just 
as Elizabeth’s world was shattered by her disastrous 
marriage to Lord Russell (brother of Bertrand Russell). 
Thus she became Countess Russell. However she soon 
found her husband to be both tyrannical and a womaniser 
and, by the end of the war, had experienced quite enough 
of him and walked out. From this stage, she lived 
independently in beautiful houses, writing her books and 
being a ‘famous’ writer. She still had her dogs whom she 
said loved her without making any demands, and her gardens 
which, likewise, returned her love and care again without any 
demands. Elizabeth was a great letter writer corresponding 
regularly with many friends and with her cousin Katherine 
Mansfield. She relished being able to ‘be herself’ and be alone 
with her thoughts. 

Elizabeth’s books still delight readers today and retain that 
feeling of a dream world of enchantment. It is her first book 
about creating her enchanted garden on the plains of 
Pomerania that is my favourite, possibly because it gives the 
gardener the chance to dream of doing likewise and making a 
garden of their own out of a wilderness. 


The family retreated to England where 
Elizabeth had to learn to live in a less rigid 
society and one which did not revere the 
upper class in the same rigid Prussian 
fashion. She recounts how when she spoke 
to her English gardener he did not stand to 
attention and click his heels but to her 
astonishment continued to lean on his 
spade! 

Life as a widow in the damp climate of 
England was not a happy one, so 
Elizabeth built a chalet in Switzerland 
where she retreated with her children and 
dogs. Elizabeth was a devoted dog lover 
and a semi-autobiography is titled All the 
Dogs of my Life . In this she gives amusing 
anecdotes about her many dogs. One of 
them, poor old Pincher, used to chase and 
kill the fowls of the neighbours. She was 
advised to have him desexed with 
disastrous results as he became fat and 
ugly which made her feel guilty. 

Elizabeth wrote novels to maintain 
herself and her children. The novels have a 
bittersweet tone and the settings are 
Edwardian England, Germany and Italy. 
One of them, Fraulein Schmidt and Mr 
Anstruther is a series of letters from a 



Victor Crittenden is an 
author, publisher and 
past chairman of the 
ACT, Monaro and Riveri- 
na branch of the AGHS. 
Victor founded Mulini 
Press in 1965, publishing 
books such as Edna 
Walling’s On the Trail of 
Australian Wildflowers and 
Jean Galbraith’s Doongalla 
Restored: The Story of a 
Garden. He has also con¬ 
tributed much to Aus¬ 
tralia’s literature in the 
writing of A Bibliography 
of the First Fleet; A History 
and Bibliography of Aus¬ 
tralian Gardening Books 
and Louisa Atkinson and 
her novels. 


The young Mary Annette 
Beauchamp, perhaps 
photographed during her 
early childhood in Sydney. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


HELLEBORES 

This superb winter-flovueringgenus has inspired Edwin West’s vast international collection in his 
Dandenong garden. He writes of their subtle but beguiling charms... 



H ellebores have become my 
favourite flower, blooming from 
July through to November, light¬ 
ing up the garden throughout the winter. 

Why hellebores? I have found that as a 
gardener gets on in years, there is a swing 
away from annuals and such plants as 
dahlias which need lifting and stor¬ 
ing. The garden swings more to¬ 
wards shrubs, trees and plants 
such as hellebores. 

I find the flowers of 
Helleborus orientalis hy¬ 
brids spectacular. These 
are white, pink, red, yel¬ 
low, grey to blue-black in 
colour. Helleborus niger 
has large white flowers, 
with up to 15 blooms on 
one plant. Helleborus 
foetidus and its cultivars 
‘Sopricon 5 , ‘Green Giant’ 
and ‘Wester Flisk 1 all grow to 40 cm. The latter was found 
in a Scottish Manse garden and has red stems and 
pinkish blooms. 

Helleborus argutifolius grows up to 50 cm 
and has grey/green leaves which are toothed 
and have a lovely head of lime green flowers 
emerging above the foliage. Helleborus 
odorus has distinctive green flowers 
which are perfumed, with a fragrance like 
Ribes or black currants. 


Helleborus viridis has 
delightful open faced green 
flowers differing from Helleborus 
foetidus , which has a large flower 
head of drooping green bells, 
sometimes with brown 
rims. 

Helleborus x stemii , 
named after Sir Frederick 
Stern, is a cross of 
Helleborus argutifolius 
and Helleborus lividus. 
This has red stems, grey 
marbled leaves and plain- 
edged leaves. 

Helleborus orientalis 
ssp. guttatus has lovely 
white to deep pink heavily spotted 
blooms. I also have a lovely white 
double orientalis hybrid. 

Siting the hellebore plant is of paramount im¬ 
portance, remembering that they can stay in the 
one position for up to 50 years. The best situa¬ 
tion is facing east or south in a woodland situa¬ 
tion. Helleborus orientalis and Helleborus niger 
do quite well in the open, but mulch them well 
and keep the water up to them in the summer. 

I like to plant small bulbs such as narcis¬ 
sus, freesias, grape hyacinths and also aquile- 
gias in front of them and small azaleas, dwarf 
rhododendrons, daphne, toadflax, nerines 
and plectranthus behind. As a background, I 
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grow large camellias, rhododendrons, 
Euonymus , lilacs and lochroma. I 
have also grown hellebores successful¬ 
ly in the shade of a Micbelia dolt sop a , 
tree dahlias and Davidia involucrata. 

The genus Hellebore dates back to 
the writings of Hippocrates, physician 
of the Island of Cos (400 BC) and writer 
of the hippocratic oath, and also to 
Greek writers Theocraitus (biologist, 371 — 
287 BC) and Pliny the Elder (Roman naturalist, 
23 - 79 Ad). 

The genus is also listed in Gerard’s The 
Herbal. These references were taken from 
Dioscorides de Materica Botanica , the standard 
reference for over 500 years in Europe. There are later 
references in several British books written in the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

Closer to home, hellebores appeared in Australian 
nurserymen’s catalogues in the early 1800s. 

My wife and I have found growing the 
Helleborus genus a most absorbing and interesting 
undertaking. 


FURTHER READING 

• Hellebores by Brian 
Mathew (UK) 

• Hellebores by Marlene 
S. Ahlburg (Germany) 

• The Gardeners Guide to 
Growing Hellebores by 
Graham Rice and 
Elizabeth Strangman 


Edwin West has an international collection of Hellebores 
which is registered with the Ornamental Plant Collections 
Association. He is also registering his small collection of 
Australian species clematis. Visitors are welcome to visit 
his garden at any time by appointment (03) 9758 1056. He 
has published a seed list which can be obtained by sending a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to Mr E. West, PO Box 8, Upper 
Ferntree Gully, Victoria 3156. 


FAMILY: RANUNCULACEAE 

• Perennial grown for their flowers 

• Hardy cool climate plant 

• Prefers semi-shade and moisture-retentive, 
well-drained soil 

• Propagate by fresh seed or division in 
autumn or very early spring 
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City as garden 

Canberra on show 

Tony Whitehill travelled from South Australia to attend this year’s 
annual Australian Garden History Society Conference. 



T he 18th Australian Garden History Society Conference 
took a slightly different slant this year by looking at 
20th century landscapes and focusing on the landscape of 
our national capital rather than concentrating on individual 
gardens. Those who were not attracted by this fresh 
approach missed a wonderful series of presentations. 

Dianne Firth set the scene in her opening paper for the 
subsequent speakers who presented a fascinating story of the 
‘City as Garden’ over the next two and a half days. 

Remembrance Driveway - the link between Canberra and 
Sydney, was the subject of Allan Correy’s talk. Who would have 
thought there such an amazing story of people and community 
groups who worked for this great cultural landscape? 

The formal part of the first day finished with a talk and 
walk through the sculpture garden at the National Gallery of 
Australia by David Mackenzie. The garden is designed to 
create three seasonal areas: winter, spring and summer. 
Altogether there are fifteen sculpture areas. Important 
sculptors featured include Auguste Rodin, Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle and Henry Moore. In the late afternoon Nakaya 
Fujiko’s Fog Sculpture was particularly impressive with its 
heavy mist and shadowy trunks and foliage of Gasuarina. 

The morning of the second day led us through Canberra’s 
Green Foundation. John Gray provided, through his 
extensive research, the background of Charles Weston, whose 
plantings have contributed so much to the treescape of 
Canberra. Little up till now has been heard of his training and 
background in England and Scotland or his association with 
John Maiden and early work in Sydney. 



Bernadette Hi nee spoke about the Pryor years and his 
important contribution to tree planting in Canberra. Lindsay 
Pryor travelled widely and introduced many trees he had seen 
used to good advantage overseas. 

Margaret Hendry, who worked as a landscape architect 
from 1963 to 1974 with the National Capital Development 
Commission shared her significant knowledge of those who 
worked towards making the landscape we see today and the 
events associated with it. 

The afternoon centred around ‘Landscapes of Pomp and 
Circumstance’. Ken Taylor spoke about the development of 
Anzac Parade. In his opening remarks he drew some 
interesting comparisons between Canberra and Washington. 
Richard Ratcliffe followed, speaking about VIP gardens, 
particularly The Lodge and Yarralumla, giving us a new 
perspective of the special problems associated with such 
gardens and the influence of some of their occupants. 

The day’s proceedings finished with a fascinating 
presentation by Professor Richard Clough who was the first 
Landscape Architect for the National Capital Development 
Commission and worked on the development of the design 
for Lake Burley Griffin. He was associated with the project 
for twenty years and was therefore able to support his talk on 
creating Lake Burley Griffin with many archival pictures. 

The final day had two themes: ‘Gardens Great and Small’, 
followed after morning tea by ‘Garden Visions of the 1990s’. 
Robert Boden opened by speaking about caring for 
Canberra’s heritage trees, highlighting the need for 
management and providing adequate protection. 

Helen Armstrong spoke about gardens as an expression of 
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migration and how ephemeral their style can be, a major 
problem for those trying to preserve our history and heritage. 

Ingrid Adler gave a refreshing walk through the Australian 
bush in her presentation, inviting us to look for inspiration in 
its diversity and natural landscapes. 

‘Garden Visions of the 1990s’ began with an ecological 
approach to gardens by Judy van Gelderen, who shared 
projects with strong emphasis on low water demand, 
recycling and self sufficiency. Vladimir Sitta, in presenting 
Gardens as Experimental Ground showed in private garden 
design how the garden can play the role of mediator between 
humans and nature. 

The formal papers concluded with Deborah Malor 



The problems are being addressed and I think most delegates 
found the garden better established and more pleasing than 
some media reports indicate. With vision and adequate 
funding, the gardens have considerable potential. 

The visits that concluded the conference were to the 
Lodge, Yarralumla and Corroboree Park Conservation Area. 
The Lodge was built between 1926 and 1927 as a temporary 
residence. Many of the trees have been planted by Prime 
Ministers, their wives and distinguished guests. The gardens 
of the Lodge have been altered over their history and 
consequently, Richard Ratcliffe says, they have little heritage 
significance. However, many of the trees are significant. There 
are also a number of traditional features in the garden 

including an orchard, rose 
garden and fruit and vegetable 
garden. As the present Prime 
Minister does not live here we 
pondered on who now eats the 
vegetables. 

The presentation of the 
Yarralumla garden looked the 
best I could recall. On some 
previous occasions I remember 
it being very mediocre. The 
woodland garden created by 
Lady Gowrie and the fountain 
installed by Paul Sorensen are 
special features of the garden. 
The day finished at Corro- 




speaking about backyard imperatives - ‘use it or lose it’. The 
great Australian backyard is threatened, it is becoming 
smaller and its role is changing. Large back gardens are 
disappearing because of pressure to subdivide, pressure from 
developers and the lure of money. 

The conference organisers achieved an excellent balance 
between lectures and visits. On both Saturday and Sunday we 
attended morning lectures, followed by outdoor lunches. The 
first of these was at Nursery Bay, Weston Park, where we saw 
many early plantings of trees and the cottage in the old 
nursery area of John Hobday who was Charles Weston’s 
Head Gardener. 

It was then on to the gardens of Parliament House where 
we were welcomed by Senator Jocelyn Newman, a staunch 
supporter of the Australian Garden History Society. The 
gardens include ten hectares of grass, 13 hectares of garden 
beds including Australian and exotic material, and 17 
courtyards. There have obviously been problems with the turf 
in some areas and some shrubs have proven to be unsuitable. 


boree Park Conservation Area at Ainslie with a short talk by 
Ann Somers and a brief opportunity to peep over fences to 
see some early Ainslie gardens. 

The organisers and helpers did a magnificent job with all 
the arrangements and we will all remember for a long time the 
warmth and friendliness extended to us at this conference. 

Tony Whitehill is Tree Advisory Officer at the Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide, is a foundation member of the AGHS and has served on 
the National Management Committee and as South Australian 
State President. The Canberra Conference was the I Ith Australian 
Garden History Conference Tony has attended. Tony is a Churchill 
Fellow and in 1992 was awarded the Australian Public Service 
Medal for services to horticulture and the community. He has 
researched early gardens in South Australia for the Australian Her¬ 
itage Commission and co-authored a book on the subject. Tony’s 
student days at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in London trig¬ 
gered his interest in historic gardens and travelling. Since then Tony 
has travelled widely and taken a special interest in historic gardens 
in the UK, France and Italy. Tony is a tutor at the WEA on English 
landscape gardens and inspirational French gardens. 
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P R E - C O N F E R E N C E TOUR 


Nina Crone traces three days of traipsing through 



autumn leaves in some of southern NSW’s oldest 
and most entrancing private gardens... 


he predominant memory is of gold and crimson - the 
gold of autumnal poplars and Sternbergia ; the crimson 
of vines and claret ash. An autumn tour jolted our 
psyche accustomed to the gentle mood of gardens in spring. 
Autumn brought the aftermath of a harsh summer - drought 
conditions still unbroken. 

The sere landscape quickened our appreciation of the 
magic of Coolringdon, the last roses at Gidleigh, the cool and 
serene loveliness of Turalla and the symmetry of Hazeldean. 
Spreading oaks and wind-sculptured stone pines characterised 
the determination of the pioneering and present day families 
who made these gardens and preserved the early buildings. 

Shepherded by Trisha Dixon and Jackie Courmadias, fifty 
enthusiastic garden visitors willingly scaled the steep 
staircases of a luxury coach many times over three days. Their 
personal diaries and photos summarise the delights of the trip. 

Gidleigh, Bungendore: First established by the son of 
Australian governor, Philip Gidley King. Old rose beds picked 
out by quartz pieces; the 100 year old Rosa banksiae , ‘Gloire 
de Dijon’, and Alister Clark’s ‘Lorraine Lee’ and ‘Blackboy’; 
the cyclamen at the foot of the enormous oak; yellowing 
willows mourning the dry water feature; medlars, the ivy 
hedge, the judicious siting of trees to focus attention on the 
surrounding countryside; the ha-ha and long gone vegetable 
garden that once fed twenty-four families. The warm 
welcome of Julia Rutledge and the Red Cross morning tea on 
the verandah. 

Manar, Braidwood: Jo Gordon’s historical research and 
careful guardianship of a plant-centred garden. A veritable 
arboretum - horse chestnuts, Manchurian pear, Magnolia 
grandiflora, Aleppo and stone pines, Arbutus , olive, bay trees 
and Pistacia. The Anglican Ladies’ lavish lunch baskets in the 
Sundial Garden or on the lawn. A weathered gardener’s 
cottage framed by roses and lavender now a wonderful world 
for grandchildren and lastly a lovers’ walk for those in the 
mood. 

Durham Hall, Braidwood: Like Manar, this garden dates 
back to the 1840s. It gives the Australian Garden History 
Society much of its raison d'etre. The garden has been 
documented in an AGHS publication and working parties 
assist in its restoration. A spring garden rather than an 
autumn garden but nonetheless the memories are lasting - the 
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formal box hedge parterre, the well, the bamboo, the secrets 
of the slab hut, the old oak, the towering Atlantic cedar - and 
Olive Royds’ delicious slices! We sought out the unique 
Desmodium amethystinum while Abutilon megapotamicutn 
maintained the red and gold theme. 

Our strength was renewed in the comfort of Bungendore 
where the superb woodcraft shop tempted the most buttoned- 
up purse. Then next day... 

Turalla, near Bungendore: The earliest (1824) of the 
properties visited, Turalla was a symphony of white and green 
in the baked landscape. Planned with an artist’s eye and 
sensitivity, the balance of plantings, buildings, pottery and 
metal objets d'art made a lasting impression. Oaks, elms and 
pines protect the shrubs, naturalised Sternbergia spread across 
an outlying paddock. Serenity, strength and dignity flow from 
this place which Dimity Davy describes as ‘an environment 



rather than a garden’. There could not be a better description. 

Werriwa, near Bungendore: Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert would enjoy Werriwa, so well does it reflect the tastes 
of their time. Created in 1882 the garden has found in Libby 
Hobbs a mind sympathetic to the Gothic character of pines, 
elms, stonework, creepers and rustic seats. Fuchsias, 
geraniums and Virginia creeper added their imperial red to 
offset the sombre mood while garden figures epitomised 
melancholy and coy romanticism. A garden to delight the 
poetic soul of Lamartine or Wordsworth. (The modernists 
approved the new plantings - Liriodendron tulip if era, 
Platanus oriental is and Paulownia). 

Birchfield Herbs, Bungendore: Of the same era but on a 
different scale Birchfield recalls a 19th century rectory garden. 
Indeed it was the retirement home of an Irish priest. Its 
present day ‘cottage-cum-herb’ garden, complete with 
gazebo, offered a spot worthy of Marcia Voce’s lunch. All the 
senses were well satisfied. The crab-apple, flowering cherry 
and apricot blossom are for spring but the street frontage of 
Robinia pseudoacacia was splendidly autumnal for us and we 
admired the Celtis australis. 

Coolringdon, Cooma: Trisha Dixon had chosen the 
perfect hour to experience Coolringdon. In the gloaming this 
garden spun its magic - dappled green and gold light, fairy 
paths, elfin nooks, goblin shadows, silvery streams, bed-time 
birdcalls. As we followed the Fairy Path we relived the 
supreme moments of childhood when we could believe in 


anything. If you were not of the ‘faery folk’ you admired the 
elegant terraces with their luxuriant snowberries 
(Sympboricarpos albus) y you revelled in the history of the 
place, you delighted in the conversation, poetry, humour and 
charm of Mrs Betty Casey-Litchfield. She told how much she 
loved her ‘untidy autumn garden’ when it trailed its ‘tattered 
hems across the frosted grass.’ 

Cooma had some surprises in store. The whimsical world 
of Traveller’s Rest where we dined right royally and where 
you can also soak up the atmosphere of an old coaching inn, 
shop ’til you drop, get married in a fun chapel, learn felt¬ 
making, patchwork and all manner of woolcrafts. 

At 7am next morning the fleet of foot were off up 
Nannygoat Hill with Trish to admire the panorama of 
Cooma. Then to... 

Hazeldean, Cooma: A tribute to the early pioneers who 



brought gracious living to the windy, snowy, treeless upland 
of the Monaro. Within the protection of Finns radiata and 
Ulmus procera were the shrubs, vines and flowers of the 
Mediterranean. This mood was furthered by use of pencil 
pines, lilacs, herbs and especially by the mid-1930s house 
renovations of Professor Wilkinson - courtyard and sunken 
garden. The glasshouse and the lily pond attracted the 
photographers while the practical herb terrace at the back of 
the house appealed to the cooks among us. And for the 
children, Libby and Jim Litchfield have made a ‘brambly 
wood’ walk through the elm trees. A delightful touch! 

Micalago, Michelago: For 170 years the Micalago 
buildings have been growing and the gardens with them. The 
result is a family compound unique in Australia. The 
delightful blue and white cottages, impressive clocktower 
courtyard and the deep verandah’d homestead have their 
individual space. Each ‘garden room’ has a treat for the 
visitor. In the main garden the wisteria, a white banksia rose, 
an old Cupressis funebris , and an even more venerable apricot 
tree. The colonnade was festooned with Vitis cognetiae. 
Backlit, the scarlet leaves were stunning. Here we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Ryrie family - Pimms in an incomparable 
setting. 

Lanyon, Canberra. An impressively presented complex 
with much to offer the visitor. The garden was our focus and 
we marvelled at the well raked carriage circle and soaring 
Araucaria bidwillii. Curator, Lainie Lawson, explained how 
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the conservation policy respected all periods of the garden’s 
history. Vegetable beds, the lily walk, the nut walk, the rose 
and picking gardens all found admirers before we enjoyed a 
final drink together in the Education Centre. 

Linking the visits to each garden was the camaraderie of 
the group. Those who had extensive botanical knowledge 
were generous in sharing it; those who knew all about 
cameras sorted out the technical problems of loading film. 
Some knew much about the region; others had funny stories 
to tell and everyone had garden talk. 

The 1997 AGHS Pre-conference tour was a splendid 
experience. Trisha Dixon’s personal knowledge of the area 
added much to her informative commentary and spiced it 
with amusing anecdotes. The order in which she presented the 
gardens was brilliant. Each complemented its predecessor and 
counterpointed it. In Jackie Courmadias we had someone 
who inspires confidence through her calm competence. 
Nothing could go wrong, or, if it did, Jackie would quickly 
have things under control. (Of course nothing did go wrong - 
although for a moment Ashley had some doubts!) Thank you 
both for a memorable trip. We are all saving our pennies for 
Perth in 1998. 

As a freelance garden writer, Nina Crone has written for The Age, 
under the name of Alison Dalrymple for 15 years. She says her 
interest in gardening was subconsciously stimulated by being edu¬ 
cated opposite Melbourne's Fitzroy Gardens and by working for 
twenty years opposite the Royal Botanic Gardens. 


SHEFFIELD POSTCARD 


by Pamela Jellie and Helen Page 

T he allocation of public land in Australia for botanic 
reserves and recreational purposes was modelled on the 
industrial areas of England, where land was set aside for use by 
the working masses. 

With members of the Yorkshire Gardens Trust, we recently 
visited three very different public gardens in Sheffield. 

The extensive Norfolk Park was originally an estate that 
belonged to the Duke of Norfolk, was opened as a public park in 
1840, and became the second public park in England after 
Birkenhead. 

The much smaller Weston Park was the grounds of a 
gentleman’s residence converted to a public park in 1875. The 
residence was altered and enlarged over the years to become the 
Municipal Art Gallery and Museum. This garden contains all the 
features of a public garden including a very fine bandstand, 
water garden, formal bedding and massive ornamental gates 
which sadly have recently been stolen. Like many public parks it 
has acquired an eclectic collection of monuments including war 
memorials and a Festival of Britain (1950s) conservatory which 
is now in a derelict state. The carpet bedding is a highlight of the 
park and general level of maintenance of the gardens suggest that 
it is an area that is appreciated by the locals. The bandstand is to 
be restored and the future of the conservatory is being debated. 

The Botanic Gardens of 15 acres began in 1836 as private 
gardens for a consortium of well to do local subscribers. They were 
opened to the public on four days each year. However, they 
deteriorated and were to be sold off but eventually were transferred 
to public ownership. Originally they would have been very open 
and colourful but now they are enclosed with a mature tree canopy. 
Three elegant glasshouses, inspired by Paxton, dominate the site 
but they are now empty and in disrepair. Specimen trees planted on 
mounds, colourful parterre and bedding borders are extant features 
of the design. 

Of interest to us during the day were the names of the 
benefactors of these parks, names of cutlers for which Sheffield is 
noted, Mappin and Webb, Firth and others we all know from our 
cutlery drawers. 

These three gardens are typical of many public gardens in 
England that have declined in recent years. This decline has 
resulted from massive reductions in funding, removal of 
permanent garden staff and resident park keepers - lessons for us 
to learn from. 

There is good news though for Sheffield. Through the 
combined efforts of enthusiastic local Friends’ Groups, relevant 
University faculties, a supportive Sheffield Council and the 
Yorkshire Gardens Trust a successful bid was made for funding 
from the Heritage Lottery Fund public parks programme for the 
restoration of the Botanic Gardens and glasshouses and for the 
reinstatement of a resident gardens keeper. Future funding is to be 
sought for the restoration of Sheffield’s other public gardens. The 
announcement of this successful bid was made during the week 
after our visit and we were excited to read of it in the national 
press. The coverage given indicates the increased interest public 
parks are now enjoying in England. 

We were fortunate to be able to take part in a day that gave us 
great insight into the origins and present condition of three 
significant parks in Sheffield. 
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DATABASE 


INFLUENTIAL GARDENING BOOKS OF THE LATE I8TH 
AND I 9TH CENTURIES 

by Richard Aitken 

W e are fortunate in having Victor Crittenden’s bibliog¬ 
raphy to provide a comprehensive listing of gardening 
books published in Australia. A corresponding listing of books 
published outside Australia which have had an influence on 
our garden design is less easy to find and so the following list is 
offered as a brief guide. 

Thomas Whately, Observations on Modern Gardening, 
illustrated by descriptions, T. Payne, London, 1770 and later 
editions. 

[William Marshall], Planting and Ornamental Gardening; A 
Practical Treatise , Printed for J. Dodsley, Pall-Mall, London, 
1st ed. 1785, 2nd ed. 1796: both reprint the ‘substance’ of 
Horace Walpole’s The History of Modern Taste in 
Gardening’ (1771, issued separately 1780). 

William Gilpin, Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other woodland 
views, (relative chiefly to picturesque beauty) illustrated by 
the scenes of New-Forest in Hampshire, in three books, 
Printed for R. Blamire, Strand, London, 2 vols, 1791 and 
later editions. 

William Gilpin, Observations on the River Wye, and several 
parts of South Wales, &c. relative chiefly to picturesque 
beauty; made in the summer of the year 1770 , R. Blamire, 
London, 1782 and later editions; also other picturesque tours 
by Gilpin including the Scottish tour (1789) and the Lake 
tour (1786). 

Humphry Repton, Sketches and hints on landscape gardening. 

W. Bulmer for J. &: J. Boydell, London, 1794. 

Humphry Repton, Observations on the theory and practice of 
landscape gardening^. Bensley for J. Taylor, London, 1803. 
Uvedale Price, Essays on the Picturesque, as compared with the 
sublime and the beautiful; and, on the use of studying 
pictures, for the purpose of improving real landscape , Printed 
for J. Mawman, 22, Poultry, London, first collected edition, 3 
vols, 1810; revised edition, 1842. 

Humphry Repton & J. Adey Repton, Fragments on the theory 
and practice of landscape gardening , T. Bensley for J. Taylor, 
London, 1816. 

J.C. Loudon, An Encyclopaedia of Gardening; comprising the 
theory and practice of horticulture, floriculture, 
arboriculture, and landscape-gardening, 1822, and later 
editions, especially 1824 and 1835. 

John Buonarotti Papworth, Hints on Ornamental Gardening , J. 

Diggens for R. Ackermann, London, 1823. 

Henry Phillips, Sylva Florifera: The Shrubbery historically and 
botanically treated; with observations on the formation of 
ornamental plantations, and picturesque sceneiy, Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 2 vols, 1823. 
William S. Gilpin, Practical Hints upon Landscape Gardening: 
with some remarks on domestic architecture, as connected 
with scenery , Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; London, 1st ed. 1832; 2nd 
ed.. 1835. 

J.C. Loudon, An encyclopaedia of cottage, farm and villa 
architecture and furniture; containing numerous designs for 


dwellings from the cottage to the villa, including farm houses, 
farmeries, and other agricultural buildings... and appropriate 
offices, gardens, and garden scenery , Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, London, 1833 and revised 
editions including 1835 and 1842. 

J.C. Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, and Villa Companion: 
comprising the choice of a suburban or villa residence... and 
the laying out, planting, and general management of the 
garden and grounds; the whole adapted for grounds from 
one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; and intended 
for the instruction of those who know little of gardening and 
rural affairs, and more particularly for the use of ladies, 
Printed for the author; and Sold by Longman, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans; and W. Black, Edinburgh, 1838, and 
revised edition of 1850 titled The Villa Gardener. 

J.C. London (ed.), The Landscape Gardening and Landscape 
Architecture of the late Humphry Repton, Esq. being his 
entire works on these subjects, printed for the editors and 
sold by Longman & Co. and A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 
London, 1840. 

A.J. Downing, A treatise on the theory and practice of 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America , Wiley & 
Putnam, New York, 1841, and many later editions. 

Mrs Loudon, The Ladies' Companion to the Flower-Garden, 
William Smith, London, 1841, and many later editions. 

Charles M’lntosh, The Book of the Garden, William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh, vol.l - structural 1853, vol. 2 - 
cultural, 1855. 

Shirley Hibberd, Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, and 
recreations for town folk, in the study and imitation of nature, 
Groombridge and Sons, London, 1856 and later editions. 

George W. Johnson, The Cottage Gardeners' Dictionary. 
Describing the plants, fruits, and vegetables desirable for the 
garden, and explaining the terms and operations employed in 
their cultivation, W. Kent & Co., London, 2nd ed. 1857 and 
many later editions. 

Edward Kemp, How to lay out a garden: intended as a general 
guide in choosing, forming, or improving an estate, (from a 
quarter of an acre to a hundred acres in extent) with 
reference to both design and execution , Bradbury and Evans, 
London, 2nd ed. 1858 and 3rd ed. 1864. 

Robert Thompson, The Gardeners’ Assistant: practical and 
scientific , Blackie & Son, London, 1859 and later editions. 

David Thomson, Handy Book of the Flower-Garden , William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1st ed. 1868, 
3rd ed. 1876. 

William Robinson, The Parks, Promenades & Gardens of Paris 
described and considered in relation to the wants of our own 
cities and of public and private gardens , John Murray, 
London, 1869. 

William Robinson, The English Flower Garden, John Murray, 
London, 1st ed. 1883,2nd ed. 1889 and many later editions. 

Reginald Blomfield, The Formal Garden in England, 1st and 
2nd eds. 1892, 3rd ed. 1901. 

Prudence (and a lack of space) has caused me to end with 

Blomfield. Christopher Tunnard’s Gardens in a Modern 

Landscape (1938) would be a certainty for a corresponding list 

of 20th century books - maybe readers can'offer their own ideas 

for the present century? 
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TROPICAL DELIGHTS 


TROPICAL PLANTING AND GARDENING 

by H.F. Macmillan 

First published 1910, revised edition edited by FIS. 
Barlow, I . Enoch & R.A. Russell, Malayan Nature 
Society, Kuala Lumpur, 1991 

Review by MAX BOURKE 

H enry Barlow was waiting for me in the palm-lined 
atrium of a Kuala Lumpur hotel, the very model of 
an English planter. His lifetime background in tropical agri¬ 
culture equipped him perfectly to be the literary heir to the 
author of one of the great books on tropical horticulture, 
Tropical Planting and Gardening by H.E Macmillan. 

I was in Kuala Lumpur on business and, through a friend, 
had managed to get access to one of the most beautiful private 
tropical gardens in the world. Near Malacca in southern 
Malaysia, this extraordinary garden, modelled with Monets 
Giverny in mind, has been created by a man whose family 
name, Musa, has strange resonances in his garden. 
Givernyesque perhaps, except that it is entirely tropical, and 
largely consists of members of the Musaceae (the bananas, 
plaintains) and Heliconiaceae families and gingers! At the end 
of my visit the owner said 'But you must meet Henry Barlow 
who has just done the definitive book on growing tropicals’. 
So back in KL I did just that. 

Henry explained the genesis of the project as being a 
simple desire to see a revised edition of what had been the 
bible of the tropical plant grower for over eighty years. 

Now one of my best friends has recently told me that the 
world is divided into 'splitters’ and Mumpers’ and I am 
definitely a splitter. This book is for splitters without a doubt. 

After almost fifty years out of print this great reference 
book has a vast store of both cultural and historical 
information about all aspects of economic and decorative 
tropical plants. It has a wonderful glossary, and three types of 
index as well as a great bibliography, so it is an essential 
starting point for anyone interested in this field. 

After creating a number of Australian native and exotic 
gardens 1 have always hankered to have a go at a tropical 
garden but have never lived in the right environment. 

Macmillan, the original author, was an extraordinary 
plantsman. Born in 1869, near Inverness in Scotland, he was 
an apprentice gardener in Scotland and Wales before moving 
to Kew. In 1895 he went to Sri Lanka to become Curator of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, near Kandy. In my 
experience these are still the finest public tropical gardens in 
Asia. 

During his thirty years as Curator he produced the first 
edition of this book in 1910. He died in 1948 having been 
made an Associate of Honour of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Luckily the original glass plates of the photos he took 
for the book turned up in Kew Gardens in 1983 and the 
authors of this revised edition have been able to use these 
dated but wonderful black and white photos. 



Barlow and his colleagues have managed a coup by 
keeping close to the original style and content yet bringing it 
botanically up to date. Many of the plants are of great interest 
to Australians, even those not growing tropicals, because the 
fruit and many of the plants are part of the ‘indoor plant’ 
repertoire which we are familiar with. 

The book contains excellent material on the historical 
origins of species, good practical horticultural material for 
propagation and management, through to wonderful 
chapters such as Perfumes and Curiosities and Enemies and 
Friends of Gardens and Estates. This latter chapter, after 
dealing with the damage caused by rats, elephants and 
squirrels, gives practical advice on dealing with thieves! 

Tropical Planting and Gardening is a book to browse 
through and from time to time can prove to be a great 
argument settler. That is if, like me, you occasionally get into 
dinner party discussions about the origins of the tamarind or 
the choko? Which might say something about my dinner 
parties! 

Max Bourke is a former Director of the Australian Heritage 
Commission, Australasian editor of the International Journal of 
Carden History and General Manager of the Australia Council. He 
now runs a business specialising in horticultural and agricultural 
issues management and grows trees and gardens when possible. 
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BALINESE GARDENS 

by William Warren et al. (text) & Luca Invernizzi 
Tettoni (photographs) 

Published by Peri plus Editions (HK) Ltd, Singapore & 
Hong Kong , / 995 
RRP $60.00 

Distributed in Australia by Elorelegium 

THAI GARDEN STYLE 

by William Warren (text) & Luca Invernizzi Tettoni 
(photographs) 

Published by Periplus Editions (HK) Ltd, Singapore & 
Hong Kong , 1 996 
RRP $60.00 

Distributed in Australia by Elorelegium 

Review by ROWAN WlLKEN 

T he tropical delights of Australia’s northern neighbours 
are well portrayed in two recent publications from 
Periplus Editions - Balinese Gardens and Thai Garden Style. 
Written by expatriate American garden designer, William 
Warren (with ‘specialist’ contributions to Balinese Gardens ), 
a highlight of the books is the exquisite photography of Luca 
Invernizzi Tettoni (of Photobank fame). In addition to 
providing a wealth of creative design ideas, both books also 
offer challenges to Western notions of gardening and the 
nature of historic gardens. 

The first of these two books, Balinese Gardens , begins 
with the impressions of early travellers to Bali who described 
the island’s landscape as like a tropical Shangri-La, a 
luxuriant display of Eden-like abundance. Even for the 
armchair traveller, like myself, this lushness is apparent in 
Tettoni’s lavish photography. In fact, so pervasive is this 
richness of colour, of greens ‘in every conceivable variation’ in 
Balinese Gardens , that it actually takes repeat viewing for the 
temperate garden-focussed eye to become accustomed to such 
luxuriance. Once attuned, however, the nuances of Bali’s 
gardens begin to reveal themselves. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first details the 
nuances of the Balinese landscape - its changes in geography 
and climate and the impact of this on the island’s gardens. At 
the end of this section is a brief, but nonetheless fascinating, 
account of traditional Balinese temple gardens ( taman ) and 
the symbolism which structures their design. According to 
Warren, the temple grounds are a symbolic representation of 
the island’s geography, a kind of Balinese world in miniature. 
The sacred mountains (symbolised by the peaked-roof temple 
pavilions and giant kulkul towers) are separated from the 
ocean (symbolised by moats and ponds) by the land in 
between (the garden). 

The second half of the book focuses on contemporary 
Balinese gardens with a particular emphasis on resort 
gardens, such as the Bali Hyatt and the more recent Grand 
Hyatt. While the preoccupation with resort gardens seems 
odd at first, this emphasis ties in nicely with the earlier 
overview of traditional temple gardens. Modern Balinese 
resort gardens are modelled on the landscape design of the 


ancient temples. At the Bali Hyatt, for example, the exclusive 
Regency Club - like the temple pavilions of old - is 
surrounded by a water garden which, thanks to Tettoni’s 
atmospheric night-time photography, appears almost magical 
in its grace and beauty. 

Another striking feature of the Bali Hyatt garden, and one 
that draws its inspiration from a radically different source to 
the Regency Club, is the garden known as ‘After Vita’. Paying 
homage to Sissinghurst’s famed ‘White Garden’, ‘After Vita’ is 
an unusual experiment in tropical garden design, planted 
entirely with white and variegated tropical species. It is an 
interesting transposition of a distinctly European model to a 
tropical setting. 

My only quibble with Balinese Gardens is that the 
inclusion of several contributing ‘specialists’ to the writing has 
hindered the natural flow of the text. This criticism 
notwithstanding, Balinese Gardens is an engaging book, 
achieving a pleasing balance of factual information, historical 
record and useful design ideas. 

The second of the Warren/Tettoni collaborations, Thai 
Garden Style , is a somewhat more refined publication: the 
text more confident in style (perhaps a result of Warren 
retaining sole authorship), the photos even stronger in 
composition, and the squarer format of the book a more 
flattering showcase for Tettoni’s exquisite 6x6cm format 
images. 

Opening with a brief cultural and historical introduction, 
detailing the differences between palace, temple and house 
gardens, the reader is then taken on a tour of Thailand’s 
historic and contemporary gardens. Divided into three garden 
sections - metropolitan Bangkok, the coastal areas in the 
south and the mountains around Chiang Mai to the north - 
the locus of Thai Garden Style , as the title suggests, is a 
preoccupation with style. 

One of the notable features of Thai Garden Style is the 
ingenious use of small spaces in Thai garden design. With 
urban sprawl an ever increasing problem, particularly in 
Bangkok, creative utilisation of ‘infill’ space, such as access 
areas, atriums and the like, has resulted in some cleverly 
constructed contemporary gardens. The theme of the final 
chapter - ‘Ideas for Small Gardens’ - is therefore a fitting 
inclusion, albeit one that permeates the book as a whole. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Balinese Gardens and 
Thai Garden Style is that both present a radical challenge to 
our preconceived Western notions of what is meant by the 
word historic in ‘historic garden’. As growth is measured in 
wet seasons, a tree reaches full maturity in under three years. 
Borders outgrow their bounds on a daily basis. A garden that 
is only twenty years old, such as the Bali Hyatt, is by tropical 
standards considered to be ‘historic’. Thus the idea that a 
garden is not an object but a process suddenly takes on far 
greater significance in the tropical context. 

I recommend both these books as not only a feast for the 
eyes but also a stimulating read. 

Rowan Wilken is a proof reader and researcher/writer in cultural 
studies. Having grown up on a wholesale plant nursery in the 
Dandenongs, he has been surrounded by plants all his life - an 
upbringing that has undoubtedly contributed'to his interest in his¬ 
toric gardens and landscapes. 
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NATIONAL AND BRANCH NEWS 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY PROJECTS 

atron of the Society, Joan Law-Smith, has graciously 
allowed the Australian Garden History Society the 
reproduction of some of her special botanical illustrations. The 
hellebore on the front cover of this Australian Garden History 
was taken from a work displayed in the recent Retrospective 
Exhibition of Art in Nature by Joan Law-Smith in Melbourne. 
Another illustration, the Christmas Bell, Blandfordia flammea 
from Joan’s A Gardener's Diary will be featured on special 
Australian Garden History Society Christmas cards, to be 
available from August (see next issue of Australian Garden 
Histoiy). 

Joan’s botany began in 1964 with correspondence lessons 
from Jean Galbraith. This correspondence and friendship 
continued on after the lessons and is to be the focus of a book 
presently being compiled by Anne Latreille for publication by 
the Australian Garden History Society. This special 
publication will be a tribute to Jean Galbraith and Joan Law- 
Smith and will feature many of Joan’s unpublished and early 
botanical illustrations. 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

State branches are asked to nominate their representative 
onto the National Management Committee of the Australian 
Garden History Society Incorporated and to inform the 
Secretary, Jan Gluskie (26 Mary Street, Longueville, NSW 
2066), by 21 August 1997. No vacancies exist on the 
National Management Committee for elected representatives 
in 1997. 

Any member wishing to place an item for discussion on the 
agenda of the AGM must advise the Secretary by 21 August 
1997. The AGM will be held in Sydney on Friday 10 October 
(see calendar of events for details). 


ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL 

Many thanks to Tim Clarke, Kate McKern, Jane Bunney, 
Di Ellerton, John Joyce, Gwen Ward, Georgina Whitehead, 
Margaret Darling, Laura Lewis and Joan Reed for packing 
the last issue of Australian Garden History. The Editor would 
also like to thank Rowan Wilken and Richard Aitken for their 
assistance proofing the Journal. 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

Proceedings from the 1997 AGHS Conference are now 
available. Please send a cheque for $10.00 to the Executive 
Officer, AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria, 3141. 

UK GARDEN HISTORY TOUR TO AUSTRALIA 
The Australian Garden History Society has organised a 
specialist tour of Australian gardens for the English Garden 
History Society next year. The tour will take in not only some 
of Australia’s earliest colonial gardens, but also areas of World 
Heritage Wilderness and contemporary designed gardens. 
Because of the enormous distances between states, gardens will 
be visited in NSW, the ACT, Victoria and Tasmania during the 
three week tour which will be held next October. 

JOURNAL DESIGNER GUINESS 

Our intrepid designer, Adrian Marshall, has won the Suspended 
Sentence writing competition organised by the James Joyce 
Foundation. This involves two months pilgrimage in Dublin, 
Paris and Zurich leaving mid-July. We wish him luck with 
Guiness, fromage and gold bullion! David Foster was the 
winner last year. 



I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 
Name(s) 


Address 

Telephone: Home ( 


State Postcode 

Business ( ) 


Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

EH Ordinary Member $42 

(Hi Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) $55 

EH Corporate Member $66 

EH Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 

Cheque/Money Order enclosed: Please make cheques out to tf 


□ 3 year Ordinary Member $120 

□ 3 year Family Member $ 150 

□ 3 year Corporate Member $180 
EH Donation* $ 

Australian Garden History Society 


Please debit my credit card: EZI Bankcard EH Visacard E 


Mastercard 


Card No. EH EH EH EH EHEHEHEH [HEHEHEH EEEHEHEH Expiry date 


Cardholder’s signature 

The Society is affiliated with the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

" Donations are welcome and should be made payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: Australian Garden History, the Society’s official journal, six times a year; garden related seminars; lectures, garden visits and special¬ 
ist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 Ph/Fax (03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 67 8446 
THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 

MONDAY 7 Victoria Melbourne - Garden historian Anne 
Neale explores the work of 19th century Victorian 
visionary, Eduard Latrobe Bateman. Time 8-9.45pm 
Venue Mclnerney Lecture Theatre, Deakin University, 
Stonnington Toorak Campus, 336 Glenferrie Road, 
Malvern. Enquiries/Bookings (03) 9650 5043. 

MONDAY 14 SA - Combined meeting with the Friends of the 
Waite Arboretum. Darrell Kraehenbuhl will speak on the 
original vegetation of the Adelaide Plains. Venue Urrbrae 
House at the Waite Institute, Urrbrae. Time 8pm. 

SUNDAY 27 NSW Southern Highlands - AGM with afternoon 
tea. Venue Links House, 17 Links Road, BowraL Time 3pm. 
No charge. Enquiries (048) 352 205 or (02) 9929 5775. 

TUESDAY 29 NSW Sydney - Illustrated talk 'Gardens within 
Gardens’ by Professor Garrick Chambers on selected small 
gardens within the World’s Botanic Gardens, at the AGM 
of the Sydney and Northern NSW branch. Venue History 
House, 133 Macquarie Street, Sydney. Time 6pm. Refresh¬ 
ments will be served. Bookings Please confirm attendance 
and support your branch executive (25-30 members 
required to be present). Jan Gluskie (02) 9428 5947 

AUGUST 

SATURDAY 2-SUNDAY 3 NSW Sydney - Open Day at Bob 

Cherry’s, Paradise Gardens and Wholesale Nursery, 
Kulnura. If you missed the last visit in May - don’t miss 
this second opportunity! Garden tours and plants for 
sale. Details and map Jan Gluskie (02) 9428 5947. 

SUNDAY 3 Tasmania Hobart - AGM, lunch and talk by 
Stephen Walker at the Stephen Walker Gallery, Native 
Corners Road, Campania. Time 11.30am. RSVP 29 July 
Anne McLaughlan (03) 6397 3161. 

MONDAY 4 Victoria Melbourne - 4 A Vision of Nature: Land¬ 
scapes of the Eltham Muddies’ talk by Rob Boyle with 
special guest Gordon Ford. 

FRIDAY 8 SA Adelaide - AGM St Mark’s College, North 
Adelaide with guest speaker Tony Whitehill. 

SUNDAY 10 NSW Southern Highlands - Winter Lecture by 
Judith Baskin, librarian turned garden writer and her¬ 
itage consultant, at Seasons of Bowral, Kangaloon Road, 
Bowral, followed by a visit to Whitley at Sutton Forest. 
Time 1 lam. Bookings (048) 683 581. 

MONDAY 25-SATURDAY 30 SA Flinders Ranges- A special six 
day tour travelling from Adelaide to Clare, Quorn, 
Wilpena and Port Augusta, including a 4-wheel drive tour 
of the Brachina Gorge. The tour will also include visits to 
some historic gardens, including Bungaree and Old Anlaby. 
Guide, Neville Bonney, is a keen naturalist and is author of 
a field guide to the identification, collection and germina¬ 
tion of native seed in South Australia, What Seed is That? 
as well as Plant Identikit - Common Plants of the Flinders 
Ranges. Brian Powell, who has an exceptional knowledge 
of the region and is well known throughout the Flinders 
Ranges, will be co-guide. Cost $850 ex-Adelaide. Enquiries 
(03) 9650 5043 or (toll free) 1800 678 446. 

TUESDAY 26 NSW Sydney - A rare opportunity to explore 
behind the scenes in the National Herbarium of NSW - 
plant specimens collected by Banks and Solander at 


Botany Bay in 1770; pollen grains enlarged under a scan¬ 
ning electron microscope; curating a million plus plant 
specimens with an emphasis on Australian east coast 
flora. Venue Royal Botanic Gardens, Mrs Macquaries 
Road, Sydney. Time 5.30pm. Meeting in the courtyard 
(follow the signs) for light refreshments before the tour 
commences. Cost $5. Bookings Jan Gluskie (02) 9428 
5947 or Robin White (02) 9328 6800 

SEPTEMBER 

SUNDAY 7 NSW Sydney- Admiralty House Garden. Tour the 
garden of the Governor General’s Sydney residence with 
the garden staff. Further details next journal. 

SATURDAY 27-SUNDAY 28 (OPTIONAL DAY) Tasmania 
Hobart - Spring gardens of Bruny Island. Cost $10 RSVP 
29 July Anne McLaughlan (03) 6397 3161. 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 10 NSW Sydney - 1997 National AGM and garden 
visit to the residence of Ashley Dawson-Damer at Belle¬ 
vue Hill, followed by cocktails. Please enter this date in 
your diary and support the National Management Com¬ 
mittee at this function - 40 members required for a 
quorum. Further details next journal. 

SUNDAY 12 NSW Southern Highlands - Visit to the Old 
Rectory, Berrima, owned by Maxine Stewart. This large 
garden is believed to be the original Paul Sorensen 
nursery and includes a paeony farm. Enquiries (048) 683 
581 or (02) 9398 8117. 

TUESDAY 28 Victoria Melbourne - Garden Lecture Series. 
Anna Pavord will be speaking on The New Kitchen 
Garden and The Golden Age of Gardening (the influence 
in the 20th century of Hidcote, Ilford and Munstead 
Wood). Venue St Leonards College, 163 South Road, East 
Brighton. Time 5.30-8pm Cost $55 includes light meal 
with wine. Bookings!Enquiries Mrs G. Dalitz Ph/fax (03) 
9592 0825. 

NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 2 NSW Southern Highlands - Open day at Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest, former country resi¬ 
dence of Governors of NSW. Venue Hillview, Illawarra 
Highway, Sutton Forest. Time 10am-4pm. Cost Non¬ 
members $4. Enquiries Trish Goodman (048) 683 581. 

FRIDAY 14 ACT - Twilight rose ramble in Forrest concluding 
with drinks in Berger garden. 

SUNDAY 16 Southern NSW - Garden Lecture Series with floral 
artist Anne Longden: an illustrated lecture on Flowers for 
Great Occasions, demonstration and talk on Victorian 
Exuberance with garden visits to Woomargama Station 
and Dunraven at Woomargama. Venue Anglican Church 
Hall, Culcairn Road, Holbrook for lectures and lunch. 
Time 12 noon-3pm Cost $50 includes arrival coffee, light 
lunch with wine and garden visits. Bookings/Enquiries Joan 
Arnold (048) 612 942 Fax (048) 621 783. 

1998: OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 WA-National Conference in 
Freemantle. 
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HISTOmkJN THE MAKING 

■—■—————I———M 



Garden 


IN A 


Valle 


Peter Cuffley’s composition of Jean Galbraith’s garden Dunedin 
is known to many as the frontispiece of the 1980s 

reprintings of Garden in a Valley. Here he describes 


J ean Galbraith’s 1939 plan of the 
garden at Dunedin provided the 
essential framework for the painting 
created in 1985. Having been loaned 
the original edition of Garden in a 
Valley by Helen Vellacott of 
Castlemaine in 1982, 1 was entranced 
by the story and wrote to Jean Galbraith to 
say how much I enjoyed her work. A 
correspondence began and in October 
1983, in the company of my dear friend 
Vivienne ‘Babs’ Mair, a journey was made 
to Tyers from Castlemaine, to meet Jean 
and to see Dunedin. Many years earlier 
Babs Mair had noted, from an article by 
‘Correa’ in The Garden Lover , that she 
had just returned from seeing the 
wildflowers in Western Australia. She also 
noted that Correa had a brother who grew 
irises. Babs too had recently seen the 
wildflowers and also had an "iris brother’. 

Living close to Bickleigh Vale, she asked 
Edna Walling the question ‘Who is 
Correa?’ The reply was ‘my friend Jean 
Galbraith’ and so she was given her 
address. 

Our first visit was unforgettable, a 
perfect sunny day with all sorts of 
enthusiasms to be shared, not the least 
being the treasures in Jean’s garden. We 
mentioned during afternoon tea our 
enjoyment of Garden in a Valley and 
wondered if a reprint had ever been 
considered. A week later at the launch of 
my book Cottage Gardens in Australia , 

Helen Vellacott, John Turner and I discussed the possibility of 
a republication of the book. When The Five Mile Press agreed 
to a new illustrated edition, Professor Turner and I undertook 
the task of gathering suitable illustrations and working with 
Jean to see the whole project to fruition. 

Jean’s circle of friends included noted botanical artists who 
agreed to contribute to the work. My additional role as 
designer gave me the opportunity to provide a comprehensive 
illustration of the garden. The painting became a ‘birdseye 
view’ and because the land was on a hillside, the perspective 
could be relatively accurate. 

Using the plan from the book, the photographs from the 
1920s and 30s along with Jean’s descriptions and memories, I 
was able to recreate the overall framework as well as the 
details as they were in the 1930s. Happily, many of the 


the origin of the painting... 


original plants were still in place after so many decades, even 
if some were very much larger. There was much discussion as 
the work progressed, including one phone call to Jean to ask 
about the poultry run and the colour of the chooks! The need 
to locate surviving elements meant a long drive and an 
overnight stay to check the placement of trees, paths, arches 
and fenceposts. When Jean saw the completed work she said: 
‘Yes, that is exactly how it was. It makes me want to write a 
story about someone who stepped into a painting.’ 

A limited edition full size print of Peter Cuffleys Garden in a 
Valley is available through the Australian Garden History Society 
for $60 (including posting and packaging). Send cheque made out 
to the Australian Garden History Society together with name and 
address to the AGHS Office, Cl- Royal Botanic Gardens, Bird- 
wood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141. 
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I t is now seventeen years since my husband 
purchased a rural property in Western 
Victoria, a property which, incidental to 
him, had a very large house and garden. 

Until this time I had been teaching, raising 
three children and moving around the world, 
as my husbands work dictated, and living in 
rental houses - not a lot of time to pursue 
outside interests like gardening. 

Can you imagine my feelings when 1 discovered that the property we had purchased 
had a well-known historic garden, and, not only was it five acres in size, it also had a lake, 
a spring and a golf course. 

Quite unknown to me at the time, 1980 was the year the Australian Carden History 
Society was formed. The following year a friend persuaded me to join and a whole new 
world opened up for me when I attended the National Conference in Hobart. The 
kindness, interest and advice of the early members of the AGHS started me on a new 
course in my life. Having decided to tackle the garden, albeit in total ignorance of plants 
or gardening, I left my teaching position. 

Thus began a long learning process which, I believe, will continue for the rest of my 
life. 

Researching the history of the garden w r as a first step and, fortunately, I was able to 
commission a professional report on the current state of the garden. From this, a plan of 
action was devised and a student employed to map and identify all the plants in the 
garden. 

Ten years ago, finding the cost of maintaining my garden was prohibitive, I decided to start a nursery, to grow, 
in particular, plants that were not readily available in retail nurseries. I had hoped that a modestly successful 
nursery would help support the garden costs. While this project went part of the way to achieving its aims, one 
adverse affect was that it took me out of the garden more and more as the nursery grew r in size. Maintenance 
was kept up, but all development and major decisions were in abeyance for some years. Recently, I closed the 
nursery as it was consuming too much of my life and I have now turned my attention back to the garden. A 
predilection to collect plants, developed during the nursery years, now has to be kept in check as most collection 
plants are not appropriate for the Mawallok garden. I am finding it difficult to be disciplined about new garden 
plantings, but shall keep trying. 

It worries me to see some garden owners with large old gardens struggling to maintain them. Already too 
many old gardens have disappeared, many because rural incomes are much less than formerly, and many, if not 
most, of this country’s older gardens are attached to rural properties. Unless the owner of a garden is absolutely 
dedicated to its maintenance it will inevitably decline. The AGHS has assisted many garden owners with 
practical help and has an educative role which it carried out extremely well, and I hope the Society is on the alert 
for new owners of important gardens and offers them assistance or even moral support. Many new owners do 
need support; sometimes financial, sometimes help with research, maybe practical advice and the AGHS is the 
best organisation to help with these things. 

I realise that support to help preserve the integrity of private historic gardens is a sensitive and difficult role for 
the AGHS, much more so than support of public gardens, but it is just as important. The Mission Statement 
the AGHS Victorian branch put out in 1995 listed as one of its objectives: co-ordinate an information kit of‘do 
you need help in your historic garden?'. This seems to me to be a logical step towards accomplishing the 
objectives of the Society and assisting garden owners. 

There are still times when I feel my garden is a burden and I dream of moving to a small cottage and garden, 
but here at Mawallok I shall probably stay in to the foreseeable future! Now I must be ofiFto continue the winter 
cut-back’ and wage war on my particular bete-noires of the moment - hares, possums and rabbits, the latter 
seemingly oblivious, or perhaps immune, to calicivirus! 

Jocelyn Mitchell originally trained as a kindergarten teacher and taught in Australia, England and the United States. She later 
retrained as a careers adviser, taking a position in a major Melbourne Girls’ School. When she and her husband bought Mawallok 
in 1980, she retired from teaching in order to undertake a substantial renovation of the garden and later to start and manage a 
plant nursery. Jocelyn was on the Australian Garden History Society committee for nine years, six as Chairman. She served on the 
committee ofVictoria’s Open Garden Scheme and later on the board of Australia’s Open Garden Scheme. At all times Jocelyn has 
maintained a strong interest in Women’s Affairs, being an early member of the Women’s Electoral Lobby and first editor of the 
W.E.L. Journal. She is also on the board of Care Australia. 
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THE OLD 

RECTORY 

0 

Once lived in by landscape designer, Paul Sorensen, 

The Old Rectory has a long and fascinating history. 

Maxine Stewart offers a glimpse into the 
private world of one of Berrima’s 
hidden treasures... 

The Parsonage, a pretty stone house, is situated on 
the slope of a hill facing the river, and we were fairly 
enchanted with the first glimpse of this sequestered 
and charming home ... enshrouded as it is with 
English trees of various kinds, which took on all the 
verdant spring tints under the golden glory of the 
afternoon ... From the front of the house to the 
rivers brink stretches an emerald-tinted slope of 
meadow land, and an orchard ' blush-tinted with 
apple and quince blossoms lies a little to one side 
while the river itself fringed with tender green 
willows, flows at the base of a tree-crowned hill ... 
one of the sweetest spots it has been our lot to 
gaze upon. 


Sorensen photo of 
The Old Rectory. 


A newspaper correspondent in early days 
was moved to write about the Old 
Rectory, formerly known as the 
Parsonage, in these lyrical terms. 

This romantic Gothic revival cottage, set on 
12 hectares, was built by Edmund Blackett for 
the Reverend James Hassall in the mid-1850s. 
Hassall was the Chaplain to Berrima Gaol, NSW, 
for twenty years, and a cleric of great compassion 
and vision. He soon established the first 
denominational school for Young Ladies, which 
then became the first Berrima School. The 
sandstone ruin of this building stands today at 
The Old Rectory, protected in one of the 
paddocks. 

The Rectory was owned by the Church of 
England Property Trust and was leased to, among 
others, Paul Sorensen, who was known as 
Australia’s Master Gardener. Sorensen began 
restoring the property during the 1940s -1950s 
and established a nursery there. When his two 
eldest sons were killed in the Second World War, 
he abandoned the nursery. The remnants of the 
nursery can still be seen today in an area known 
as the Woodland. Long lines of in-ground Italian 
Cypress, Cupressus sempervirens and a copse of 
Aspen poplars, Populus tremula still stand along 
with other exotics. 

During Sorensen’s time at the Rectory, Lady 
Gowrie, the wife of the then Governor-General, 
would often stop on her way between Canberra 
and Sydney to enjoy both a picnic lunch in the 
grounds and Sorensen’s company. 

The northern side of the house is overlooked 
by a very old arboretum of European conifers 
which includes a superb Norwegian Spruce, 







Picea abies. Paul Sorensens now deceased son, lb 
Sorensen pronounced this to be the best 
specimen he’d seen in Australia. A huge camellia 
japonica var. ‘Red Waratah’ stands outside the 
kitchen door and is 126 years old, according to 
local nurseryman, Mr Claude Crowe. Some of 
the old tree specimens are spectacular and 
include a large, beautifully formed Maritime 
Pine, Pinus pinaster , which has an unusual and 
huge pygmy growth; Stone Pines, Pinus pinea ; 
and a Bishops Pine, Pinus muricata. 

In front of the house is a self-perpetuating 
wayward cottage garden - riotous in the summer! 
Other features of the property include a 
sandstone coach house and stables (circa 1855); 
a spring complete with grotto; convict built dry 
stone walls; a sandstone quarry where blocks 
were cut for the house and outbuildings; a quaint 
privy; craggy rock outcrops laced with lichen; a 
small cut-flower nursery; a large colony of 
platypus and much wildlife and birdlife. 

In 1957, The Old Rectory was purchased by 
David and Charles Lloyd Jones and a rather 
unsympathetic wing was added to the cottage. 
Mrs Marjorie Kuenzli became the next owner in 
1962 and subsequently bequeathed the property 
to the National Trust of Australia (N.S.W.). Mrs 
Kuenzli’s will was contested by her daughter but 
the Trust took possession in 1988. Following 
some financial troubles, the Trust sold The Old 
Rectory to me in 1990. 

The house itself is now a simple, cosy and 
comfortable family home. Suzie Forge, a dear 


friend since school days (a highly regarded expert 
of houses of the Victorian era and author of 
Victorian Splendour) has guided me with its 
transformation from a National Trust weekender 
for members. 

The depth of character and charm is, in my 
opinion, the most appealing aspect of the 
property. I fell in love with it instantly when I 
first walked down the driveway. Set so close to 
the busy village of historic Berrima, it was a 
surprise to find such a beautiful place tucked 
away so privately. A sense of history and place 
with the picturesque landscape that surrounds 
the house itself engenders a special bucolic 
charm. The property has its own special appeal, 
from the English allure of the view over the 
Wingecarribee river and Berrima Common to 
the very Australian rural paddocks, wooded with 
eucalypts. 

Over the years I have learned about fencing, 
irrigation, clearing, stock management, paddock 
pasture maintenance, bush-fire control, wild-life 
management, erosion maintenance and use of all 
kinds of equipment from tractor to chainsaw. I 
have listened to others and learned because I had 
too! I’m still learning. My best teacher has been 
trial and error. Many mistakes later I managed to 
establish a wholesale nursery. My eldest 
daughter. Amber, is a qualified horticulturist and 
I have leant heavily on her skills and have also 
undertaken my own lessons in horticulture. 

I bought a very old collection of sweet, old- 
fashioned cottage narcissi, known as the Rosedale 


(above) The Sorensen family 
in front of The Old Rectory. 

(above, left) ‘Australia’s 
Master Gardener’, 

Paul Sorensen, 
photographed while living 
at The Old Rectory. 
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(above) Maxine Stewart 
having pruning lessons from 
lb Sorenson on the 
I 12 year old wisteria 
at The Old Rectory- 
‘like having painting lessons 
from Picasso!’ 

(right) Map of 
The Old Rectory 
and grounds 


Maxine Stewart was born 
and grew up in Melbourne 
where she became a Primary 
School Teacher. She moved 
to Sydney in her early 
twenties where she was a 
Community Educator for ten 
years. Maxine has three 
children - two now adults 
and a fifteen year old 
daughter who lives with her 
at The Old Rectory. Now a 
farmer, she maintains and 


old wisteria specimen. This is documented in the 
Mitchell Library, Sydney. When in full bloom it 
is the most glorious sight. As Suzie Forge wrote, 
'Wisteria, wisteria, wisteria! I can’t get it out of 
my mind. I can smell it and I can feel those 
languid dangles of it and oh, the colour, so 
beautiful, so sensuous, so divine. Was ever a plant 
more wonderful than this one with its ancient 
grey arms and gorgeous blooms set against The 
Old Rectory.’ 


runs her small nursery and 
the property. Maxine has 
kindly offered to open the 
garden at The Old Rectory. 
Berrima to members and 
friends of the Australian 
Garden History Society on 
Sunday November 9. 
Picnic on the banks of 
the Wingecarribee River 
and wander around 
the extensive garden, 
(see details on p. 23) 


Collection, from a grower in Tasmania. That has 
grown now to around 6000 daffodils. The 
following year we added glorious herbaceous 
paeonies - about five hundred - and exotic 
fringed tulips. Then, last year, we were well- 
known at last and receiving orders! 

The nursery is enclosed within one of the 
convict built stone walled enclosures on the bank 
in front of the house. Within the garden itself, 
one of the most evocative features is the 112 year 
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MANSE GARDENS & 
COUNTRY MINISTRIES 

o 

Deborah Malor and Miriam Hamilton offer a glimpse into the gardens 
created by Reverend Thorburn. 


T he gardens of older country Manses are 
more ephemeral than most. Ministers 
often moved regularly in following their 
calling, and their gardens tended to consist of the 
short-term (vegetables and annuals), the portable 
(potted ferns were common) and the inexpensive 
(reflecting a country ministers income): but some 
saw the cultivation of a garden as integral to their 
calling. One such man was the Reverend James 
Thomas (Torn) Thorburn (1860-1935). 

Born at the Thorburn daily property Barr Hill, 
Jasper’s Brush, NSW, Tom Thorburn was of 
Scottish descent, his family having settled in the 
Illawarra in the late 1830s, bringing with them the 
traditions of the Free Kirk. Graduating from 
Sydney University in 1886 Tom spent three years 
with the Home Mission in the Illawarra, and was 
licenced to Preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of 
Illawarra, in November 1888. During this period 
Tom continued to help out at Barr Hill and in the 
garden on the five acres surrounding Meroogal, 
Nowra, recently built for his mother and 
unmarried sisters. 

The 'most marvelous’ vegetable garden at 
Meroogal was treated as an important resource for 
the Thorburns and it was here the two great 
influences behind Toms garden-making came 
together: a family tradition of creating gardens for 
both sustenance and pleasure; and the obligations 
of a country ministry, particularly one trained 
through service in the Home Mission. The setting 
up of a vegetable garden meant self-sufficiency for 
a minister, with any surplus distributed to needy 
members of the parish. With a successful vegetable 
garden a minister did not draw as much on church 
funds, leaving these for parish work. Such 
productivity also set a good example to the 
congregation. 

Tom Thorburn was ordained in 1892, taking up 
the charge at Tenterfield that same year. There 
remains little evidence of his gardening activity at 
this time, although it is certain his new wife 
Miriam (nee McGillivray) began keeping fowls 
whose eggs were distributed to parishioners with 
any left over sold to the local store to offset the 


grocery bill, a practice continued throughout 
her life. 

Two years after the birth of the Thorburns 
only child, Jessie Arminella (Bonnie) in 1894, 
the family moved to Walcha. The solid stone 
Manse had once been a private house so there 
was an established garden, as described by the 
Rev. Armstrong that same year: 


As manses go in the colony it is a very fair building, 
having four large rooms with two smaller ones, and 
a fine broad spacious verandah on three sides. There 
is a garden in front with fruit trees, bushes, flowers, 
&c. There are also 25 acres of a glebe which seem to 
be good land. 



Armstrong further commented on the Rev.Tom Thorburn in one of 

importance of the glebe to a country minister, who hls §ardens ‘ 

needed pasturage for his horses (used for transport 
around large parishes) and for a house cow. 

Tom’s ministry at Walcha coincided with a 
period of drought and of rural depression, but 
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(top) The Manse garden at 
Blayney under snow c. 1920. 

(bottom) Blayney after 
the planting of 
the standard roses. 


his work for the parish allowed the debt to be 
cleared on the Church and Manse. He was to 
make an important friendship in Walcha, that of 
John Fauna Campbell, surveyor, author, botanist 
and associate of J. H. Maiden. Together they 
observed the New England bush through which 
they travelled in the course of their work, and 
developed their gardens. The grounds of 
Campbells house and those of Tom’s Church 
next door are reputed to have been planted with 
trees Campbell procured from the Botanic 
Gardens in Sydney, during the Thorburn 
ministry. 

Moving to Sydney in 1902, Tom was initially 
attached to Scots Church, then in 1904 took up 
the inner city charge of Palmer Street, 
Woolloomooloo. A Manse adjoined the church 
however, considering the area unsuitable for 
bringing up their daughter, the Thorburns took 
a house at 113 Wallis Street, Woollahra (now 
subsumed by Sid Einfeld Drive). Much of the 
area between Woollahra and Bondi Beach 
remained covered in coastal scrub and it was here 


that Tom took Bonnie for long walks, sometimes 
cooking fish over a fire on the beach and always 
identifying the native trees and shrubs along the 
way. Bonnie was awed by her fathers botanical 
knowledge - undoubtedly gleaned through his 
continuing friendship with Campbell (also now 
in Sydney) - and felt she would never master its 
scientific terminology. 

There was little room for gardening at Wallis 
Street so Tom travelled every week to the 
Wahroonga home of his brother Robert, to 
harvest vegetables for both families and to potter 
in the garden. Here Robert employed a man’ in 
the ‘beautiful garden that took up his acreage, 
which also included a horse paddock, orchard 
and the large vegetable garden. 

Neither Roberts garden nor the remnants of 
nearby bush appear to have compensated for 
country life and in 191 1 the Thorburns moved 
to Eskbank, Lithgow. The garden around the 
Manse was totally barren from the effects of 
mining and industry, the soil poor and full of 
gravel. The Manse stood high off the ground at 
the front, with garden beds flanking a central 
flight of steps. Faded photographs show these 
beds were built up with timber, possibly railway 
sleepers, allowing improved soil to be used and 
watering controlled in the harsh climate. Pots 
were also used to provide optimum conditions 
for plants. While the parish budget and a natural 
frugality did not support the use of decorative 
containers for plants, innovative use was made of 
terracotta drainage pipes, possibly ‘seconds’ from 
the local works. 

In 1920 Tom began a twelve-year ministry at 
Blayney, and a rejuvenation of the garden 
surrounding the Manse. Inevitably the vegetable 
garden received immediate attention, but it 
seems to have been the planting [of] numerous 
standard roses’ that drew most admiration from 
the parishioners. Perhaps it was this display that 
brought the invitation to open a flower show in 
nearby Mandurama - surely more usually the 
province of the minister’s wife! 

As at Eskbank, extremes of climate sometimes 
took their toll on Tom’s and Miriam’s gardening 
efforts. Water was always a problem, and in 
March 1922, A severe frost completed the 
devastation’ in the vegetable garden where, only 
a month before, Tom has been well pleased with 
his planting out of rows of cauliflowers’. 

After Miriam’s death in 1924, Toms nieces and 
sister came from 'MeroogaP to keep house for 
him and gardening continued to be an important 
part of life at the Manse. A picture of the Blayney 
vegetable garden can be drawn from letters Tom 
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wrote to Bonnie around the time of the birth of 
his second grandchild in Sydney, each containing 
some comment on the garden. ‘Days before 
Christmas 1925 he observed: 

The heat is ripening everything in great hurry. 

Cabbage is going to seed and lettuce and pumpkins 
and melon vines flo wering - We have been using 
potatoes and onions and one lot of peas - with 
carrots grown quite common. 

Tom goes on: ‘The cemetery is waist high in 
kangaroo grass - still green and fully seeded’: thus 
revealing perhaps his botanical interest rather 
than any inspiration to take up the scythe. 

The following month another letter indicates 
the prodigious crops being achieved: 

I have made up a bag of vegetables. Intend to send 
by train this afternoon ... There are new potatoes - 
some onions - carrots - three little cabbages and a 
few beet. A large smooth onion ivith the stalk is an 
'odourless ’ or supposed to be odourless. I hope they 
arrive in good condition. They should keep you 
going pretty well until you go into hospital... 

Flowers do get a mention, but it was soon back 
to vegetables: 

The dahlias are coming out and some very fine reds 
are out opposite the dining room window ...We 
have had constant wind since the rain on Tuesday 
and subsequently the watering can is on the go 
again -1 forgot to say there is also a Inarrow* in the 
vegetable collection - it is on the green side and 
should be good. Hope you and Bubs are OK and 
able to do justice to my farm produce. 



A final glimpse of the productive summer season 
was in March: 

The last crop of rock melons have ripened quickly 
and the next crop not so numerous is still green - we 
still have vegetables but these are fewer and fewer. 

The weather today has been cold... 

In 1932 Tom retired to Meroogal where he ‘took 
over the maintenance of the vegetable gardening 
and helped with the flower garden.’ He died 
three years later, on a visit to his beloved parish 
of Blayney and is remembered there in the 
Thorburn Memorial Gates. Sadly, but perhaps 
inevitably, the Manse garden no longer shows 
evidence of his ‘beautification. 

A commemoration of his life in 1941 
corroborated the sources on which Tom 
Thorburn drew in his work: 

/ well recall his bearing in the Assembly, an 
expression in which there was something rapt, as of 
the mystic, a glance that was piercing, as of one who 
saw two worlds, a nature quite simple, and, as one 
knew him better i a kindly comradeship and a 
twinkling humour. He had grown up on the land, 
and his ministry was mainly a country ministry 
with the close contacts and fellowships that the 
leisure of the country brings , and as a member of 
various country Presbyteries his was the nature 
which would freely receive and freely give. 

Looking through the ephemera that remains as 
evidence of his life, it is easy to see how 
appropriate was the metaphor of the bountiful 
garden once used to describe Tom Thorburn’s 
work ‘Everywhere it bore fruit’. 


Walcha Manse c. 1897: 
Miriam, Bonnie and Tom 
Thorburn in front. 


Deborah Malor teaches in 
the Departments of Fine Arts 
and Architecture at the 
University of Sydney and has 
recently completed a PhD on 
yards and gardens of 
suburban Sydney. In her spare 
time she catalogues and 
researches for the Hamilton 
Collection. 

Miriam Hamilton is a 

direct descendent of the 
Thorburns of Meroogal and 
the Rouse and Terry families 
of Rouse Hill House. She 
maintains and directs 
research into the Hamilton 
Collection of ephemera, 
books and Australiana, and 
plays an active role in 
preserving historic 
environments, particularly 
that of Rouse Hill House. 
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A GARDEN WRITER’S LIBRARY 

Anne Latreille recounts her favourite 
literary titles... 


F ifteen years ago, before I had begun writing 
newspaper articles about gardens and 
gardening, I owned very few gardening 
books. In fact my gardening library could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Today that 
library - several crammed shelves of reference 
works and a collection of treasured second-hand 
books - fills a whole wall of my study. Yet if 1 
had to choose the books in it that 1 value the 
most, probably the original five (or their 
derivatives) would head the list. 

In no particular order, these are: 

V Sackville Wests Garden Book , edited by her 
daughter-in-law, Philippa Nicolson and first 
published in 1968. This compilation of Vita’s 
writings, arranged month by month, is far more 
readable and valuable than the spate of later, 
glossier, Sissinghurst-oriented publications with 
words both by Vita and others. I’d like $10 for 
every new gardener who has cut his or her 
gardening teeth on Sackville-West! This book 
introduced me to the fascination that is to be 
found in individual plants (as well as 
encouraging me to read Harold Nicolson’s 
Diaries). Through it I also discovered old roses, 
and learned to apply common sense. It taught 
me to back my own hunches, and not to be 
afraid or cast down when things didn’t work out 
in my garden. No-one writes with the clarity, 
acuity and humour that came naturally to Vita. 

' Naturally ; every garden must be a laiv to itself. So 
much depends upon soil, aspect, and the taste of the 
owner. More depends on his taste than upon his 
purse. A comforting reflection to end upon. 


Australian Garden Design , by Ellis Stones. My 
mother gave this to my husband in the early 
1970s after he had taken Ellis ‘Rocky’ Stones s 
landscape course at the Royal Melbourne 
Institute of Technology. I read and enjoyed it, 
then it became my bible towards the end of that 
decade when I began researching and writing the 
story of Ellis Stoness life. Australian Garden 
Design is a greatly undervalued text, full of 
inspiration and sound common sense. Despite 
its contorted layout, it is worth careful study for 
the way it shows the reader how to look at the 
landscape - be it domestic or open countryside 
- and how to appreciate space, mass, volume, 
shape and plant detail. My volume is heavily 
scribbled upon as, over years of often difficult 
research, I managed to find or identify most of 
the gardens illustrated. But battered or not, it is 
still much-loved, and when I’m making decisions 
in the garden, no matter how small, I like to 
think about what it says. 

Gardens in Australia , by Edna Walling, the 
third edition, published in 1946; this has my 
grandmothers name in it. I imagine she may 
have acquired it at the time when she was 
rebuilding her life after the loss of a son during 
World War Two, and after two other children 
had married and left home. It was passed on to 
me by my mother, after I had become quite 
irrationally besotted by the writings of V. 
Sackville-West. (I remember Mum saying that 
I’d better look at an Australian book, as well!) 
Walling’s title page picture of two cats is my idea 
of heaven in a garden. With sunlight dappled on 
random slate paving and glinting through a bed 
of perennials, its centrepiece is one cat back-lit by 
the sun and seated on a hand-built table, with 
another meditating, head down, in the distance. 

1 love Edna Walling for her innovation, her 
readiness to call a spade a shovel, and her 
continual insistence on making gardens places 
that are restful and refreshing. And I appreciate 
her early recognition of the important role of 
indigenous plants. 

The International Book of Trees , by Hugh 
Johnson. 1 bought this in the mid-1970s when I 
was writing a weekly environment column for 
the Age and before I had the remotest interest in 
gardens. Recently republished, this remains a 
seminal work which does much to introduce the 
reader to the beauty and intrinsic value of trees, 
and to the reasons why different trees occur in 
different parts of the world. The photography is 
superlative, especially given the publication date 
of 1973, and the author’s wide-ranging stance. 
He writes not as an expert but as a fascinated, 
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interested onlooker. He can be picked up and 
dipped into at any time, and you always close the 
book having learned something. As well, he tells 
quirky little stories and makes perceptive 
observations that retain their freshness even after 
much re-reading, for example: 

'Every magnolia is the apple of someone's eye. To be 
conspicuous but to manage an air of frailty is a good 
recipe.' 

The Reader's Digest Book of Home Landscaping. 
This has been superseded on my shelves by the 
current RD volumes, in much larger format - 
the Encyclopaedia of Gardening, , and the 
Gardeners Encyclopaedia of Plants and Flowers . 
The Australianisation of these international 
publications is reasonably comprehensive. They 
are my ultimate reference. Every new gardener, 
and every gardening library, should have such 
books on the shelf. For what they contain, at 
around $70 they are not expensive. 

To this list of favourites I append two books. 
Russell Pages classic The Education of a Gardener 
was given to me by Ellis Stones’s daughters, from 
his personal library. I am proud to own it. 


Australian Treescapes was published by Sydney Ure 
Smith in 1950, with words by Elyne Mitchell (of 
Silver Brumby fame) and photographs, in the main, 
by Harold Cazneaux. This is a tiny volume but 
every dip into it brings new pleasures. It crops up 
regularly in second-hand bookshops and 
catalogues. If there is any pursuit more addictive 
and rewarding than searching in such places for 
early books on our native flora, I have yet to find 
it. 

You may wonder why I haven’t singled out any 
recently published books (apart from the RD 
volumes). Over the years that I edited the 
gardening page of the Age, I used my gardening 
library, with its constant inflow of newly published 
works, primarily for reference. Now that I no 
longer have that week-to-week responsibility my 
library looks different to me. It is not primarily a 
place of inquiry, but a source of pleasure. I pull out 
books not just to verily spelling or to check facts, 
but to enjoy them and learn from them. 

Thats why I happily return to Sackvilie-West, 
Stones, Walling and Johnson. These are books that 
have stood the test of time, and I’m sure I’ll still be 
reading and enjoying them even when I’m too 
old and infirm to maintain a garden. 


Anne Latreille lives in the 
inner Melbourne suburb of 
South Yarra, and her garden 
has been part of Australia's 
Open Garden Scheme. She 
edited the gardening page of 
The Age from 1985 to 1997 
and was an inaugural board 
member of Melbourne’s 
Royal Botanic Gardens. At 
present she works for the 
Williamson Community 
Leadership Program and is 
editing a book of 
correspondence between 
Jean Galbraith and 
Joan Law-Smith. 
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COLONIZ 


When you have either grown 
a crop of damsons, or found 
them in an old deserted orchard, 
here are three recipes to 
get you started. 

DAMSON JAM 

I kg firm ripe damsons 
750 g to I kg white sugar; 
according to taste 
1 12 cup water 

Put damsons in a saucepan with 
water and heat gently until fruit 
bursts and the juice is released. 
Cook gently, uncovered, until fruit 
is soft and falling apart. Add sugar, 
stir until dissolved and cook gently 
until stones rise to the surface. 
Either pick stones out with a 
spoon, or pour jam into a colander 
and pick stones out. It is 
important to keep the damson 
skins in the jam as they add flavour 
and texture. Return jam to 
saucepan and cook until setting 
point is reached. Pour into 
sterilized jars and seal when cold. 

PICKLED DAMSONS 

2 kg damsons 
I litre white wine vinegar 
I kg white sugar 
2 cinnamon sticks 
3 teaspoons whole pimento 
(allspice) 

4 bay leaves 
I teaspoon juniper berries 
I teaspoon salt 

Prick raw damsons with a needle 
and pack into a sterilized jar. Tie 
up the spices in a muslin bag and 
make a spiced vinegar by boiling 
together all the ingredients, except 
the damsons, for 10 minutes. 
Cool. Cover damsons with the 
cold spiced vinegar and store for 
two months before eating. Pickled 
damsons are a good 
accompaniment to cold meats, 
terrines or cheese. 

SWEET DAMSON SAUCE 

I kg damsons 
.5 to .75 kg white sugar 
to taste 
I cup water 
I tablespoon whole cloves or 
whole star anise. 

Bring water and damsons to the 
boil and cook gently until fruit is 
soft. Add sugar and cloves/star 
anise tied up in muslin, stirring until 
sugar dissolves, and cook gently 
until stones rise to the top. 
Remove stones with a spoon, 
discard spice and puree mixture. 
Pour into sterilized jars and cover 
when cold. Sauce should be of a 
pouring consistency. Store in 
refrigerator. Delicious over 
ice cream or pancakes. 


I t is unlikely that you will find a damson tree 
in any garden or orchard planted over the last 
fifty years or so. There are exceptions of 
course, but damsons tend to be old gnarled, 
twisted small trees covered with lichen and 
growing on the site of an old orchard, perhaps 
with a few equally old quince and apple trees, out 
in the middle of a paddock where the homestead 
has disappeared. 

So what is a damson? 

It is a small, oval (2 cm x 1.5 cm) dark blue 
plum with a whitish bloom on the 
skin and greenish yellow flesh. 

In shape and size it looks 
much like an olive. They 
can be eaten raw when 
dead ripe, but no one 
would describe them as a 
first class dessert fruit. 

However, when cooked 
with sugar they become 
ambrosia. 

I have never seen the 
fruit in a greengrocery or 
market, and if you 


THE E 


Howard Nicholson evokes memories of the damso;' 
the last half century or so. Look for the distincti* 
this spring on rambles through ? 

for a trace of this one 


mention the word 
damson , most people 
today don’t know what 
you are talking about. 
This is sad because 
the fruit makes a 
superb jam, and is 
wonderful when 
cooked in pies and 
tarts. Perhaps the fact 
that they need to be 
cooked, and that the 
stones are so fiddly to 
remove from the pulp 
has led to their lack of 
popularity in recent 
years - they appear to be 
too much trouble. 

The Damson, 
Damascene plum 
Damascus) is one 
oldest cultivated 
and depending 



authority you consult, is 
either a species in its own 


right, Prunits institia , or a 
very early form of the 
European plum, Primus 
domestica . It is closely related 
to the Bullace, a slightly larger, 
rounder fruit, and to the Sloe, 



Prunus Domestica 
The Damson Tree 
from John Gerard 
The Herbal, 1633 
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ttree has all but disappeared from our gardens over 
e white blossom, brown bark and sharp spikes 
sd orchards or early gardens 
lular colonial plant. 

Prunus spinosa. It is thought that the Damson 
was brought to Italy from Damascus in 114 BC 
and thence to Western Europe and Britain. It was 
brought to Australia in the nineteenth century by 
white settlers and was mainly grown in the cool- 
temperate areas of the south-east. . 

The damson is a small, narrow, upright, 
deciduous tree, growing between five and eight 
metres tall, with small single white flowers in 
spring, shiny brown bark and sharp spikes up to 
5 cm long. It has a bushy habit, and throws up 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


M y garden tours began in 1983 and since 
then I have concentrated my efforts in 
developing unique tour programmes to appeal 
to the discerning traveller. 

Attention to detail is what I believe makes my 
tours unique. For this reason I spend a great 
deal of time selecting the accommodation and 
restaurants. A comfortable hotel is vital for 
you to be able to relax and reflect on the visits 
of the day. 

1998 Programmes 


Early May departure 


South of France, 
Tuscany, Venice 
&. Lake Como. 


End of May departure England/Wales 
& St. Petersburg. 

Early June departure Southern Ireland. 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO JULIE KEEGAN M.A.I.H. 
7 Cove Street, Watsons Bay, Sydney 2030 
Tel:(02) 9337 1147 Fax: (02) 9337 6782 


suckers, but not enough to be a problem. This 
makes it a good hedging plant, useful also in the 
permaculture garden. Eve found that the best 
method of propagation is from suckers. It is very 
hardy, requiring little or no care once established, 
and does not need pruning. It docs not seem to 
be particular as to soil - I’ve seen trees growing in 
granite, clay and basalt soils. The only pest that 
appears to attack it is the cherry or pear slug. The 
fruit is unattractive to birds until fully ripe, 
probably because it is so tart. 

‘Although one enjoys 
uncooked Damsons after 
the age of reason and before 
the age of discretion, the fruit 
is much better when cooked... ’ 


There are ‘improved’ cultivars with larger fruit, 
but the improved one I have tasted (‘Crittenden, 

I think), has very little real damson flavour. 
Dorothy Hartley, in Food in England (1963), 
says: ‘The small hard damsons from the grey 
twisted trees in old gardens are best. The new 
rounded damsons and plum damsons may be 
larger fruit, but they are not so firm and spicy as 
the old-fashioned, small, oval damsons with the 
black bloomy skin and green flesh.’ 
Fortunately it is still possible to buy 
the old-fashioned damson trees from 
specialist nurseries, which have 
propagated them from trees in old 
orchards. 

People who like the intense flavour of 
cooked damsons tend to become addicted 
to them. My first memory is helping my 
father pick the fruit from a 

damson/hawthorn hedge near Bombala, 
NSW, when I was a child. Damson was his 
favourite jam, and apart from raspberry, Fd have 
to agree with him. It has a brilliant rich burgundy 
colour and a delicious, somewhat tart, flavour. 

Andre Simson, in A Cons is e Encyclopaedia of 
Gastronomy (1952), writes: Although one enjoys 
uncooked Damsons after the age of reason and 
before the age of discretion, the fruit is much 
better when cooked. Damsons are used in any 
way suitable for plums, for tarts, puddings and 
pies, jams, jellies, pickles and preserves. 5 They 
can also be used in trifles, crumbles and damson 
cheese, which is similar to quince paste. The 
fruit can be infused in spirits, such as brandy or 
gin, and can be made into a very good wine, said 
to taste like port. They go well with apple in 
cooked dishes and freeze well. 



Howard Nicholson has 

been a farmer, literary agent 
and professional cook. He is 
co-owner, with Trisha Arbib, 
of Bundanoon Village 
Nursery in the Southern 
Highlands of NSW.The 
nursery specialises in 
perennials, herbs, rugosa 
roses and unusual food 
plants, including damsons and 
medlars. They also run a 
mail-order second-hand book 
business, specialising in books 
on gardening and food, and 
hold courses on herbs and 
making preserves. 
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DEALING WITH MATURE 
AND SENESCENT 
LANDSCAPES 

0 


Mark Brandon analyses the inherent value of a neglected garden. 



Callan Park, Rozelle 
Authors photograph, 1996 


W hy examine neglected gardens, how 
can they be important? 

This may be the first response by many when 
confronted with an overgrown garden with a 
messy or uncontrolled appearance. However, 
these landscapes do possess inherent value even 
in a neglected state. It is not likely that their 
value has to be justified to readers of a journal 
such as this one. Nonetheless their value seems 
vindicated, or more easily accepted, when it is 
realised that this very topic has been of influence 
to others of notable reputation. Patrick White, 
one of Australia’s great writers, for example, 
romantically portrays a senescent landscape in 
his novel Riders in the Chariot. Similarly, the 
movie The Secret Garden intoxicates the mind 
with the realisation of the potential locked up in 
gardens, such as the walled garden portrayed in 
this movie. A neglected garden is perhaps more 
readily understood than the meaning of a 
senescent landscape. 

The definition of‘senescent’ is something that 
is growing old and perhaps on the way to senility. 
Landscapes turn senescent when they have been 
forgotten by their creators and carers and allowed 
to mature over time. An examination of these 
landscapes is important since they can become 
fragile and ephemeral. Older gardens have the 
ability to contain forgotten things of beauty. 
They also have the ability to give insight into the 
creator of the garden, and insight into a past 
period in time. We should therefore at least study 
these landscapes before they are lost. 

Apathy is a particular threat to these forgotten 
jewels that could easily be consumed by 
development. Likewise, deliberate acts of 
vandalism to neglected buildings and landscapes 
threaten these places. Vandalism and the apathy 
towards our older landscapes show an ignorance 
of the value of these places. Neglected and 
senescent gardens and landscapes should 
therefore be analysed in an effort to bring these 
issues to light. Appropriate actions concerning 
the protection of these places should also be 
determined. 


Those older gardens and landscapes of ours 
that may be in a neglected or senescent state do 
possess inherent features that justify their value. 
These inherent qualities are often due to the age 
and maturity of the place. Coupled with this the 
value of a neglected garden may be increased if 
the place has heritage value. 

Most of us, at least once in our lives, 
experience the beauty of landscape. Often it is a 
breathtaking vista of a piece of natural landscape. 
This experience can translate into a sentimental 
attachment to the landscape. Sentimental value 
can be embodied in a landscape. This was the 
case with Miss Hare s connection to the garden at 
Xanadu, in Patrick White’s novel, Riders in the 
Chariot. The problem with sentimental value is 
that it may be hard to argue this as being a 
substantial reason for retaining a piece of 
landscape. This was the case with Xanadu, and it 
is often the situation when most of society does 
not appreciate the value of a neglected garden. 

The ignorance towards the value of a landscape 
is well expressed in the following quote: 

‘The road Engineer who tried (unsuccessfully) to 
thrust a high speed road through the historic avenue 
of oaks at Levens Park , Cumbria , would not have 
taken a knife to a Turner painting. He knew what 
he did. ’ 

- Aldous and Clouston, 1979. 

This quotation illustrates the value of items 
such as paintings, yet the value of a landscape is 
so easily overlooked, even though it often is the 
influence of many paintings. 

The greatest support of a garden’s value is 
when it is likened to art forms. When put in 
context, the value of a garden immediately 
becomes clearer and more acceptable. To 
understand the value of individual landscapes, 
public opinion and a register of social value are 
useful tools of assessment. We are continuing to 
lose our older gardens to development, often 
because they are so neglected that they are viewed 
as worthless and weedy. Therefore, it is 
imperative that the value of all types of open 
space is soon clearly defined. 

What factors lead to the neglect of gardens? 

T. Wright notes that the factors that lead to the 
neglect of gardens are a decrease in wealth, a lack 
of continuity in management of gardens and the 
changing ambitions of land owners. The loss or 
dramatic alteration of gardens can be attributed 
to urban development and industrial expansion. 
The inability to retain these gardens is coupled 
with decreasing supply of skilled gardeners and 
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an increase in wages and running costs. These 
economic pressures can facilitate the loss of a 
gardens original character. Carden features are 
often removed or modified because they are seen 
as being too labour intensive, too expensive to be 
retained, or because garden ornamentation may 
be sold off for a small financial gain. 

The answer to why gardens can be neglected to 
the point where the material will senesce may be 
influenced by the throw-away mentality that our 
society has developed. We discard something 
because it has no defined use at this point in 
time. A garden will often become neglected once 
a house is deserted; the garden is therefore seen as 
secondary to the house. Paradoxically, it is the 
garden however that will often sustain the site 
conditions better than many structures when left 
to their own devices, free from human 
intervention. This situation can frequently be 
identified in rural Australia, where the location 
of abandoned homestead sites can be obvious to 
the discerning eye, even when no built structure 
remains. An accumulation of exotic plant 
specimens can be recognised as a garden that 
once would have surrounded a homestead. 

It is noted by M. Binney that while gardens 
can be abandoned and forgotten, they become in 
vogue again when in a senescent state when they 
are threatened by development. Do we therefore 
truly value gardens, yet only realise this once they 
are under threat of being lost permanently? 

The creation of many of our older gardens was 
directed by cultural influences at the time these 
landscapes were created. The loss of many of 
these landscapes today can also be linked to 
current cultural influences. In particular, popular 
taste appears to determine how our older gardens 
are valued. This value is often determined by the 
gardens style. It appears that because many 
people do not favour the style of some older 
gardens, that this gives justification for many of 
these gardens to be abandoned or lost. 
Alternatively, they could be seen as heirlooms or 
a legacy from past generations. 

Plants are often used in gardens to fulfil 
aesthetic and functional roles either instantly or 
until the plant reaches maturity. However, the 
typical lifespan of plant material usually exceeds 
the projected life of the project. Therefore, 
management of a garden and its plant material is 
necessary. The lifespan of plant material should 
be appreciated. We should realise that our 
gardens are actually intrusions into ‘Mother 
Natures’ landscape, and that over time, as plants 
move through their lifecycle phases, they begin 
to senesce as they surpass maturity and start to 



decline. Only ‘Mother Nature’ has perfected the 
method of keeping the lifecycle of a landscape in 
perfect Hux. With our human-made landscapes 
we must instead learn to appreciate them in this 
senescent state and appreciate that these arc the 
products that we have created, which possess 
ephemeral and romantic qualities. 

How do you manage a neglected garden? 

It is accepted that every landscape, whether it 
is a natural environment such as an untouched 
forest or an artificial environment is dynamic in 
character. A landscape is alive and is still evolving 
or maturing due to external stimuli. In the case 
of most natural landscapes, the dominant 
stimulus is that of natural factors, such as 
climate. In instances where humankind has 
intervened, our actions are part of the stimuli 
that shape the resulting form of a landscape 
over time. 

In most gardens, it is the plant material that 
has the biggest impact on the overall impression 
of the landscape. However, it is also this plant 
material that can so easily degenerate over time 
after it has been neglected. Particularly when a 
plant specimen or species is important to a given 
place, cuttings should be taken from the plant 
material before any necessary removal. This will 
allow for the replacement of the same species 
back into the landscape. However, propagation 
should also be an ongoing process that will also 
ensure the survival of significant species. 

A method of caring for a place that deserves 
more consideration is the ‘frozen moment’ 
technique. This is where a place is stabilised but 
not excessively maintained or restored. This 
technique is desirable for three reasons. Firstly, it 
reduces the risk of making changes that will 
damage the fabric of the place. Secondly, it 



(above) Fence, 

Newstead north homestead, 
via Inverrell 

Author’s photograph 1996 

(top) Neglected garden 
surrounding an abandoned 
house in St Ives. 

Author’s photograph 1996 
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Glasshouse near gully garden. 
Lady Gowrie village, 
Gordon NSW 
Author’s photograph, 1996 
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reduces the risk of reinterpreting the style of the 
place since minimal works are done. Thirdly, the 
‘frozen moment’ technique retains the mood of 
the place. ‘Frozen moment’ management should 
be considered more often, since this retains the 
qualities of neglected and senescent places. We 
should look more closely to discover the innate 
value of a landscape when it is in such a state. 
The frozen moment management technique was 
employed at Rouse Hill House, a place of 
heritage significance in Sydney. 

It is imperative, before any works are 
undertaken, that a record is made of the state of 
the place. Subsequent works, and reasons for 
their implementation, must be recorded. This is 
done to try and ensure that the fabric is not lost 
or destroyed by repair. This will enable the most 
beneficial decisions to be made in the future 
regarding the protection of significant heritage 
fabric, since the significance of the place can be 
embodied in the fabric (Marquis-Kyle and 
Walker, 1992, p.14) 

An understanding of why things were done the 
way they where in the past is important because 
it enables us to better approach the management 
of neglected landscapes. Actions should be based 
on an understanding of the principles that were 
employed initially to create the landscape. This 
not only pays respect to the work of those who 
created the landscapes in the past, but it also 


gives credibility for having a philosophical base 
to management actions. 

CONCLUSION 

Often we do not realise the real value of 
something until it has been lost. Obviously, it is 
then too late, and we have failed to appreciate the 
value in something that has gone forever. 

The intention of this article is to try and 
generate awareness of the senescent and 
neglected gardens in this country. Our ignorance 
of the worth of these places leaves us without 
comprehension of their true value. Our senescent 
gardens arc treated with contempt, resulting in 
the loss of innate qualities. 

Such places should be seen as the heirlooms of 
our ancestors, and deserve being treated 
accordingly. The real value of these places 
becomes clear when you compare them to works 
of art or jewels of considerable rarity. Our 
senescent gardens are becoming rarer as we 
continue to lose more of them to development, 
poor management or because we fail to prevent 
them from terminal decay. Gardens are often lost 
because they are seen as a burden to maintain or, 
alternatively, as a commodity to be developed. 
This may cause many of our pearls to be 
purloined to satisfy some spur of the moment, or 
uneducated eccentricity that may be fuelled by 
individual greed. It also reflects the throw-away 
mentality of our society, where things are given a 
limited useful lifespan and therefore a limited 
value. It is the loss of our older gardens that 
should stir the blood of those of us who have 
some social conscience. We must strive to keep 
these places. They should be retained because 
they help to provide information and 
understanding of the past, enrich the present, 
and be of value to our children in future 
generations. 

We need to protect whatever remains and 
safeguard the protection of those landscapes that 
are beginning to scnesce, and stay conscious of 
those that shall follow in the future. Education is 
the only way to counteract ignorance and the 
apathy felt towards gardens. We should all play a 
part in educating others of a gardens value. 
Management of these landscapes should consider 
how our intrusions into nature’s landscape 
survive time. The education process needs to 
present alternatives to current public taste, as a 
means of swaying public opinion. 

There is little reason or justification for failing 
to respond. If the loss of significant landscapes 
stirs your blood, it is up to you as an individual 
to make a stand. 
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NATHAN GOES 
NATIVE AT 
RIPPON LEA 

0 

Richard Heathcote reveals 
the use of native plants in Melbourne’s 
grand pleasure garden... 

R ecent research into Rippon Leas 
horticultural history revealed an article 
of great interest in The Australasian (22 
July 1916). It concerned steps taken by Mr 
Benjamin Nathan, third owner of the prominent 
Melbourne garden from 1911, to improve and 
extend both the plantings and facilities such as 
glass houses. In particular the newspaper 
reported: ‘Quite a good collection of native 
plants is being gathered together. Some 50 kinds 
of Acacias, also Eucalypts, Callistemons, 
Calythirix scabra, Sollya heterophylla , Macadamia 
ternifolia (the Queensland nut), the Geraldton 
Waxflower ( Chamelaucium glaucum ), nicely in 
flower; Agonis flexuosa (Willow Myrtle of West 
Australia), and Boronias of all sorts, are all 
desirable natives’.' 

Remnants of these plantings still exist in some 
parts of the Rippon Lea pleasure garden, but of 
the ‘50 kinds of Acacias there is no evidence 
remaining. 

In the lead up to Federation, and in the decade 
after 1901, Australians had their patriotic 
sentiments stirred by the wattle. Perhaps it was a 
wily politicians ability to cash in on the new 
nationalism that led Victoria’s Premier, Thomas 
Bent, to direct wattles to be planted in Alexandra 
Avenue. This new boulevard along the Yarra’s 
south bank was to be opened on 1901 by the 
Duke and Duchess of York following the 
completion of their duties at the opening of the 
first federal parliament in Melbourne. 

The collecting of wattle and wearing 
buttonholes of its blossom raised it to the de 
facto status of a national emblem. Wattle Day 
was formally established in Victoria in 1910 and 
celebrated nationally each September. Its 
activities ranged from planting of trees and 
sowing of seed to the purchasing of Wattle Day 
lapel badges. Members of the Wattle Day League 
addressed school children on Australian 
patriotism and unity. 2 


During the First World War (1914-1918) 
funds were raised through the sale of Wattle 
sprigs in the streets of Melbourne to support 
charities benefiting returned soldiers and sailors. 

Whether or not this climate of patriotism 
influenced Nathan to introduce such a 
substantial number of acacias into his garden at 
Rippon Lea is not known, but he and his wife 
certainly supported charity work. Many fund¬ 
raising functions were held at Rippon Lea and all 
donations from daily visitors to the extensive 
plant collections in the conservatories and glass 
houses went directly to the Red Cross Fund. 

Two of Victoria’s major nurseries, Brunnings 
and Cheesemans, were located in Melbourne 
suburbs a short distance from Rippon Lea and 
both stocked native plants. R. Cheescman & 
Son advertised regularly Acacias and Flowering 
Gums in all the Leading Varieties’. F. H. 
Brunning also published The Australian 
Gardener. The 1916 edition had this to say of 
the two major tree families: 

ACACIAS - During the last few years no trees have 
received (and deservedly so) so much attention 'from 
planters as the Acacias... From an ornamental 
standpoint nothing looks nicer than a well-grown 
specimen in full flower in early Spring or A utumn; 
and when we add its delicate perfume to its elegant 
appearance we have an ideal shrub or small tree. ■ 


EUCALYPTI - The family Eucalypti , like its 
countryman, the Acacia, has not received the 
attention due to it, but of late years the merits of 
many members of its genus are being recognised and 
fully appreciated. 1 

Whether Nathan was following a trend, or 
helping to set one at Rippon Lea, is not clear, but 
the introduction of the plants listed in The 
Australasian must certainly have taken some rime 
to plan and collect. The article also indicates 


An example of dramatic 
nineteenth century use of 
native plantings - a Moreton 
Bay Fig, Ficus macrophylla, 
dwarfs the mansion and 
stands at the head of the 
carriage drive dominating 
the landscape. 
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Looking across the lake, 
with a view of bridge 
and summer house, 
the dramatically placed 
lemon scented gum. 
Eucalyptus citriodora, 
dominates the plantings. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. The Australasian 
The Ripponlea Garden', 

22 July 1916, p. 154 
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No. 15, June 1991, 

‘Wattle Day’, Mandy Bede. 

3. The Australian Gardener 
(Eighteenth Edition) Edited 

by F. A. Falkner, F. H. 
Brunning Pty Ltd, 1916, 

p. 161. 

4. Ibid. p. 164 

5. The Home Gardener, 
Edited byT.A. Browne, 

I August, 1917, p. 173. 

6. The Home Gardener, 
Edited byT.A. Browne, 

I September, 1917, p. 205. 

7. Australian Garden History, 

Vol. 2, No. 4, 
January/February 1991, 
‘Natives in the Nineteenth 
Century Garden’, 
John Foster, pp. 3-5. 


Richard Heathcote is 

Manager of Rippon Lea 
Historic House and Garden - 
a National Trust of Australia 
(Victoria) property situated 
at Elsternwick, a Melbourne 
suburb. Rippon Lea House 
Museum and Historic 
Garden, 192 Hotham Street, 
Elsternwick, is open to the 
public Tuesday-Sunday 
(10 am to 5 pm). 

National Trust members 
enter without charge. 



Nathan was a substantial and serious collector of 
plants, going to great lengths to import specimens 
from all over the world. 

Mr Nathans Head Gardener during the 
reported period was Mr A. S. Orchard, an orchid 
specialist, trained in England, who had previously 
worked in the NSW Botanic Gardens in Sydney. 
Orchards interstate contacts and links with 
Botanical gardens may also have enabled the 
collection of native plant material for Rippon Lea 
to be drawn from beyond Victoria. However, 
other means were also being advocated in the 
press. 

As the Victorian publication The Home 
Gardener suggested, in an article entitled ‘Some 
Victorian Plants Suitable for Suburban Gardens’: 

How may native plants for our gardens be obtained ? 

We are glad to say that some of our prominent 
nurserymen have been stocking limited selections for 
some time past, and that another one or two have 
made a specialty in dealing with them. But a means 
of obtaining them is going out and carefully lifting 
the seedlings or very young plants in their wild 
condition and transplanting them to our gardens. 5 

The Home Gardener was a Melbourne-based 
journal, first published in January 1917, which 
carried regular articles advocating the use of native 
plants. In the September 1917 edition in an 
article entitled ‘Beautiful Wattles for the Garden, 
T. A. Browne wrote: 

Of late years, however, our many horticultural 
societies have done much to increase its popularity, 
but while not in the least belittling the merits of our 
many imported garden beauties, there is not the 
slightest doubt that for a long trine our gardeners have 


turned a deaf ear to the rightful claims of wattles to 
have pride of place in our gardens whether they be 
large or small\ 6 

It must be stated that the first owner of Rippon 
Lea, Frederick Sargood, who established the 20 
hectare garden estate in 1868, had made good use 
of native trees. Morton Bay Fig, Ficus macrophylla 
and various araucarias were used throughout the 
landscaping. A number of original gums were left 
in place and even today two stumps, probably Red 
River Gum, Eucalyptus camaldulensis , survive by 
the lake side from this era. 

John Fosters article, Natives in the Nineteenth 
Century Garden , in Australian Garden History, did 
much to dispel the myth that gardeners last 
century turned their backs on indigenous plants 
and trees. What appears to be significant about 
the enthusiasm which developed for natives in the 
first twenty years of the twentieth century was, as 
Foster puts it: ‘...that native plants began to be 
valued - perhaps for the first time - not for their 
intrinsic botanical interest, nor for their utility, 
nor their beauty, but simply because they were 
Australian.’ - 

The remnants that survive from Nathan’s native 
plantings are still a major component of the 
gardens structure. However, under the National 
Trust’s conservation policy and master plan 
launched on 14 April 1997, there is a 
commitment to re-establish an area of the garden 
which will fully reflect Nathan’s interest and 
substantial introduction of native trees and shrubs 
early this centuiy. 

Perhaps the sight and scent of the wattle will 
once more stir nationalist sentiment amongst 
visitors and wattle viewing excursions by rail to 
Rippon Lea will become a winter attraction! 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
0 

Trevor Nottle takes a look 
at books to enjoy after 
a day in the garden... 

R eading Sue Ebury’s editorial in the last 
issue of Australian Garden History 
reminded me of the first Australian 
Garden History Society conference held in 
Melbourne in March 1980. What has stayed in 
my memory most strongly was a talk by Pat 
Weatherly about her experiences as the owner of 
an historic garden in Western Victoria. In 
particular what struck me was the grit and grunt 
needed by owners to keep large country gardens 
going. It seemed that Mrs Weatherly’s 
experiences were common among garden 
owners, not only in the distant countryside but 
also in the cities, towns and closely settled areas. 
Aside from the difficulties of getting any 
adequately trained gardening staff (who had to 
be paid real wages!) there were the problems of 
time management and co-opting family 
members - daughter’s-in-laws, sons, husbands 
and grandchildren to attend to the everyday 
chores of watering and weeding and grass cutting 
that were too great to be done single-handed. 
Bigger issues such as tree surgery, making and 
relaying paths and drives, and the provision or 
replacement of irrigation systems seemed almost 
impossible to contemplate, especially at a time 
when farm and business incomes were in decline. 
The outlook for old and large private gardens at 
the time seemed fairly gloomy unless some 
financial support could be found for their 
owners. 

Apart from the boom in garden visiting that 
has come about through the Open Garden 
Scheme and for the special projects undertaken 
by AGHS branches and other supportive groups 
such as Heritage Roses in Australia it would be 
an interesting exercise to see how the situation 
has changed for private owners in the seventeen 
years since Mrs Weatherly sketched her thoughts 
at the conference. 

It is my feeling that for many such gardeners 
the problems and difficulties - challenges and 
opportunities in today-speak, are much the 
same. Though there is considerable enthusiasm 
and optimism created by the appreciative hordes 
of garden visitors, by increased interest from the 


gardening press and media, and the improved 
horticultural training programs that are turning 
out people with some knowledge and skills, 
many owners I have met seem to feel they are just 
treading water. Expectations of high levels of 
presentation are increased by the promotion of 
garden visiting as a passive ‘sport’ but the costs of 
meeting these standards, cither in cash, time or 
physical effort, are rarely covered by the returns. 
The whole show still relies as much as ever on 
persona] commitment and family enterprise. 

So what has this to do with books and book 
reviews? Well, in truth, no books have come my 
way which offer any fresh ideas about how to 
resolve the situation, but for those who have 
come in dog-tired from a day’s yakka in the 
garden there are at least a few books which will 
be good bedtime reading before the lights are 
turned off. 

For those with serious problems of garden 
maintenance A Sense of Humous by New 
Zealand writer Diana Anthony will give plenty of 
light-hearted reading with the added bonus of a 
keen insight into many of the problems which 
beset gardeners of all kinds. If you have had 
problems with other people’s dogs her 
experiences will bring a smile to your face; if you 
arc familiar with the habits of TV film crews, 
garden show presenters and chat show 
personalities she’s been there too, and she knows 
all about the joys of having your garden open to 
the general public and the perils of opening to 
whole clubs of gardening experts. Rose bores, 
Jekyllian dames, haughty-cultural experts and a 
compost heap of other hard, dry twigs and 
prickly bits are shredded by Diana Anthony’s 
sharp pen. There is ample reading here to keep 
most gardeners going for a week in bed while 
getting over double digging the rhubarb beds. 

For those who dream about their garden 
problems, Antiques from the Garden will prove a 
perfect night cap. Page after page of wonderful 
garden antiques, enough for a complete refit of 
any Western Districts garden, will engender the 
most marvellous dreams and even if, on waking, 
it is found that such luxuries are not within the 
realms of the possible there will almost certainly 
be something small and affordable which will 
spur greater efforts to keep up the weeding 
schedule. While the focus of the book is 
definitely serious it can be viewed as a means of 
enriching our knowledge and experience, rather 
than simply as a buyers guide to those who are 
rich. Within the pages of this book there is a 
comprehensive survey of everything that you 
might find among the dust, debris and decay of 


Genteel garden owners 
in distressed 
circumstances are more 
likely to find little but 
rusting secateurs , 
smashed pots and broken 
forks when looking 
about... * 
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A SENSE OF 
HUMOUS 

by Diana Anthony 
Shoal Bay Press, 
Christchurch, 1997 
RRP $35.00 


ANTIQUES FROM 
THE GARDEN 

by Alistair Morris 
Garden Art Press 
RRP $75.00 


100 ENGLISH 
ROSES FORTHE 
AMERICAN 
GARDEN 

by Clair Martin 
Workman Publishing, 
New York 1997 
RRP $35.00 


THE ART OF 
GARDENING 
IN POTS 

by Elizabeth de Lestrieus 
& Hazel Evans 
Antique Book 
Collector’s Club, 1996 
RRP $90.00 


an old garden. While it is more likely that 
genteel garden owners in distressed 
circumstances are more likely to find little but 
rusting secateurs, smashed pots and broken forks 
when looking about for things to sell, this book 
will almost certainly help identify any 
undamaged ‘thingummybob’ found among the 
ruins of the old conservatory. And if by chance 
you should happen to recognise a 17th Century 
Istrian stone well-head from Venice half-hidden 
in that heap of twigs under the Boungainvillea 
you might just get enough from auctioning it off 
to employ a gardener for a year or two. Better 
start reading right now I think. 

Reducing garden maintenance by means of 
care free plants is one of the fantasies that many 
gardeners indulge in, regardless of the status of 
their gardens. Some approach this from the 
perspective of a simplified planting scheme 
figuring that the more plants there are that 
require the same cultivation, the easier gardening 
will become. The obvious end point is to plant 
a garden with all one kind of plant. This is where 
roses all too often come to the fore. For an 
assessment of the potential of this way of 
thinking, Clair Martin's 100 English Roses for the 
American Garden could be a very useful guide. 
Written from his experiences as curator of the 
rose collections at the Huntington Botanical 
Gardens in California, this very fashionable, and 
much promoted group of landscaping roses are 
evaluated frankly and without hype for their 
capacity to perform in a climate similar to our 
own. Although we might think Clair Martin has 
at his finger-tips a score of professional gardeners 
to keep his roses up to par, he does not; most of 
the maintenance in the rose gardens at The 
Huntington is done by volunteers. This means 
that the care program is closer to that followed by 
home gardeners, and consequently Martin’s 
notes have that focus too; a very useful 
perspective on which to base decisions about 
using roses as the mainstay of a garden in which 
maintenance is simplified and minimised. 

Lugging watering hoses and unclogging 
blocked irrigation systems are two of the biggest 
bugbears for many private gardeners, especially 
those with large gardens. Minimising summer 
watering is another strategy for reducing garden 
maintenance and to achieve this, xerophytes and 
‘Mediterranean plants are being advocated. 
Although written from a different perspective, 
that of plants for cool climate conservatories, 
Martyn Rix and Roger Phillip’s new book 
Conservatory and Indoor Plants (Vol 1) contains 
many plants which will grow perfectly well 


outdoors in places where the climate is warm and 
dry in summer. Care is required when using any 
book as a source book for ideas about which 
plants could be tried but this one does have the 
great advantage of having a much wider selection 
of plants than might be considered by writers 
working from the more resetriciivc perspective of 
dry gardening* By way of illustration consider, as 
I did, the range of Pelargonium species and 
hybrids Rix discusses with obvious appreciation - 
his own greenhouses in Dorset are chock-a-block 
with masses of them; there are seventy pages of 
species, tough old-fashioned hybrids and 
interesting new kinds included. Roger Phillip’s 
photographs arc crisp and the colour 
reproduction is excellent. Trees, climbers and 
shrubs are included too, so the book is a very 
useful source of inspiration. Volume 2, due out 
soon, should be equally as good. 

Taking an altogether more artistic view is The 
Art of Gardening in Pots which is also written 
from the vantage point of informing cool climate 
gardeners of the many choices among cold 
tender plants that are suitable for growing and 
displaying in pots and tubs. Again, care is 
needed in following up any of the many plants 
suggested, yet the book is genuinely inspirational 
for it considers and demonstrates how plants 
may be displayed effectively as specimen plants 
and as members of a carefully devised grouping. 
Those gardeners who have already been defeated 
by large scale private gardening and retired to a 
smaller, more easily managed garden will find 
plenty of ideas here, as will those dreamers who 
stay on their large domains. To me the book 
presents two important possibilities, though they 
are not made explicit. One is that in large 
gardens where maintenance must be reduced by 
minimising features requiring high levels of 
labour, the loss of colour can be overcome, in 
part, by clustering potted plants at key focal 
points. The example provided by many old 
southern European gardens should not by lost on 
Australian gardeners; there is much to be gained 
by investigating the potential of the idea in our 
gardens. The second possibility is that of ringing 
seasonal changes through the use of potted 
plants. All too often minimal care gardens have 
been taken to mean no care gardens, so the 
garden becomes simply a green background with 
no other contribution than form to enliven our 
outdoor living spaces. It was particularly 
interesting to see water plants included as 
potential pot plants - a very distinctive way of 
introducing a manageable water feature in an 
otherwise dry garden. 
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POSTCARD 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 


Helen Page pens the last of her postcards 
from abroad, and as summer approaches in Australia, 
wings her way back home this month. 

S ummer is here in Britain and to garden 
enthusiasts that means garden visiting. I 
have seen many wonderful gardens but will 
concentrate here on the wonderful gardens I have 
seen in Scotland that are managed by the 
National Trust for Scotland. 

The National Trust for Scotland is Scotland’s 
largest garden owner, with just over 400 hectares 
under intensive cultivation in a portfolio of 50 
gardens. Within this collection every style of 
garden history is represented, from the medieval 
through the 18th century picturesque to the 
20th century range of styles and recreations. 
Each garden has its own intrinsic character for 
the visitor to enjoy and appreciate. 

The jewel in the National Trust for Scotland’s 
crown is Inverewe, set impressively on a 
peninsula on the shores of Loch Ewe in the 
Western Highlands. This garden looks out onto 
barren landscape like Osgood Mackenzie took 
over in 1862 and transformed into the 
spectacular garden we can enjoy today. This 
garden is influenced by the Gulf Stream which 
brings warm currents to the shores of Loch Ewe 
enabling many New Zealand and Australian 
plants to be grown as well as rhododendrons and 
other plants from all over the world, in particular 
China and the Himalayas. 

Crathes and Pitmeddon are in the east, near 
Aberdeen, but are very different gardens. 
Crathes has a superb walled garden of two 
hectares made up of eight separate gardens, each 
bursting with luxuriant growth, obviously 
controlled but not apparently so. The great yew 
hedges, many shaped as topiary date from 1702. 
Pitmeddon, in total contrast, is very controlled, 
its main feature being the parterre restored in the 
1950s to a late 17th century design. Since then 
further parterre gardens have been created using 
earlier styles of parterres such as those formed 
with coloured gravels instead of period plants 
and modern bedding plants. Visitors to 
Pitmeddon can now study the evolution of 
parterre garden styles through the ages. 


Branklyn, a delightful, small garden on the 
outskirts of Perth, is a true plantsman's garden being 
created by Dorothy and John Renton in the 1920s 
on the site of a former orchard. The garden at Kellie 
Castle in Fife is a treat, and was particularly so for 
Diana Renou, Lin ley Vellacott and myself when we 
visited on a rather wet morning. Kathy Sayer, the 
head gardener whom we met at a Scottish Branch 
Garden History Society function the previous 
weekend, took us on a personally conducted tour of 
the garden, regaling us with much of the history of 
the garden. (For those readers of Hortus , you may 
remember the scries of articles, written by Kathy, on 
the garden during each of the seasons and on the 
considerable research she has carried out on the 
history of the garden.) This garden is now being 
managed successfully as an organic garden. 

Falkland Palace garden contains three herbaceous 
borders and spacious lawns and complements the 
medieval palace set in the heart of the Royal Burgh 
of Falkland. Much of the planting uses a repetition 
of vertical lines to echo the shape of the palace. The 
original Royal Tennis Court, the oldest in Britain, 
built in 1539, lies within the gardens. 

The gardens at Culzean Castle in Ayrshire, south 
of Glasgow, are a prime example of a landscape 
designed to fulfil the principles of the picturesque 
movement as a setting for the Robert Adam- 
designed late 18th century castle. 

In Glasgow, two totally different gardens are 
managed by the Trust. Creenbank, which lies on the 
edge of the suburban area, is an attractive walled 
garden and is used to demonstrate the large range of 
plants, annuals, perennials, shrubs and trees that can 
be grown in the area. The Hill House, to the north 
west of Glasgow, and designed by Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, has a garden which reflects features 
common to Mackintoshs architectural designs. 

Culross, in Fife, is a unique survival of times past 
- a town which time has passed by. It is the most 
complete example in Scotland today of a burgh of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. A model 17th 
century walled garden has been recreated featuring 
a variety of unusual vegetables. 

Threave garden, in the south, is used as a teaching 
garden and Priorvvood, in the Borders, grows plants 
suitable for drying. I have endeavoured to indicate 
here the individuality of the gardens managed by 
National Trust, for Scotland. Each has its own 
particular feature, which makes this collection of 
gardens not only wonderful to visit and to enjoy 
visually, but a great way to learn about Scottish 
garden history, garden styles and plant collections. I 
would certainly recommend that anyone visiting 
Britain include time in Scotland to enjoy what the 
National Trust for Scotland has to offer. 


Kellie Castle and Gardens, 
Scotland 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


AGHS CHRISTMAS CARD 



Joan Law-Smiths elegant illustration of an 
Australian Christmas Bell, Blandfordia flammea 
is the frontpiece for the Australian Garden 
History Society’s 1997 Christmas card. Orders 
are being sent out now. Packs of 10 with blank 
inside or with ‘Christmas Greetings’ can be 
ordered from the AGHS Office. Cost $10.00 for 
one packet (plus $2.00 postage/packing); $20.00 
for two packets (plus $3.00 postage/packing); 
$30.00 for three packets (plus $4.00 
postage/packing) and $40.00 for 4 packets (plus 
$3.00 postage/packing). 


ACM TO BE HELD IN SYDNEY 
This years AGM will be held in Sydney on Friday 
10th October at the Sydney home of Ashley 
Dawson-Damer, 1 Rose Bay Avenue in Bellevue 
Hill. Garden viewing and drinks between 3.30 - 
7.30 pm with the AGM at 6.30pm. RSVP by 
Thursday 2nd October to AGHS Office. 


DATABASE DONATION 

Chairman of the Australian Garden History Society, 
Margaret Darling has given a personal donation of 
$25,000 toward the Database on Australian 
Gardens and Horticulture to match the three year 
donation by the Society. The Database donation 
will fond important research, directed by Richard 
Aitken and Michael Looker for a forthcoming 
publication, The Oxford Companion to Australian 
Gardens by Oxford University Press (to be published 
in 1998). Such a donation can only foster the study 


of garden history and die rich legacy of gardens and 
cultural landscapes within Australia. The Database 
will include biographical information; garden types 
and styles; references to specific gardens or designed 
landscapes; general influences and trends in 
horticulture and garden design; and the evolution of 
gardening techniques in Australia. 

AGHS OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS 
The Office of the AGHS will be moving on the 
12th September from the Astonomers Residence to 
the Great Melbourne Telescope Building, adjacent 
to die Astonomers Residence. Phone/fax number 
and address will remain the same for correspondence 
to the AGHS Office. 

Executive Officer, Jackie Courmadias will be away 
from the Office from Friday October 10 to Tuesday 
November 18. Helen Page, who has just returned 
from overseas, will be manning die office for that 
period. 

ASSISTANCE 

WITH JOURNAL PACKING 

Many thanks to Margaret Darling, Anne Neale, 
Georgina Whitehead, Marika Kocsis, Nina Crone, 
Kate McKern, Diana Ellerton, Rosemary Manion, 
Beverley and John Joyce and Diane Nicholas for 
packing the last issue of Australian Garden History. 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
Proceedings of the 1997 Conference in Canberra are 
now available from the AGHS Office for $10.00 
(including postage). 
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Postcode 


Cardholders signature . 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society's official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra,Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

SATURDAY 27 - SUNDAY 28 
Tasmania Hobart - Spring gardens of Bruny 
Island. Cost $ 10.00 RSVP Anne McLaughlan 
(03) 6397 3161 

OCTOBER 

SATURDAY 4 - MONDAY 6" 

ACT Red Hill - Polly and Peter Park will be 
opening their Boxford garden. Venue 21 
Scarborough Street, Red Hill, Canberra. 

Time 10 m - 4 pm. 

FRIDAY 10 

NSW Sydney - 1997 National AGM and 
garden visit to the residence of Ashley 
Dawson-Damer at Bellevue Hill, followed by 
drinks. Venue 1 Rose Bay Avenue, Bellevue 
Hill, Sydney. Time 5.30 - 7.30 pm RSVP 
Jackie Courmadias (03) 9650 504*3 or Toll 
Free 1800 678 446 by Thursday 2nd October. 

SUNDAY 12 

CHANGE OF DATE - Visit to The Old 
Rectory now to be held on SUNDAY 9 
NOVEMBER. 

TUESDAY 28 

Victoria Melbourne - Garden Lecture Series. 
Anna Pavord will be speaking on The New 
Kitchen Garden and The Golden Age of 
Gardening (the influence in the 20th Century 
of Hidcote, Ilford and Munstead Wood). 

Venue St Leonards College, 163 South Road, 
East Brighton. Time 5.30 - 8pm. Bookings/ 
Enquiries Mrs G. Dalitz Ph/fax (03) 9592 
0825. 

NOVEMBER 

SATURDAY I - SUNDAY 9 
VIC Castlemaine - Festival of Gardens: 53 
open gardens. Enquiries Peggy Munro (03) 
5472 2086 

SUNDAY 2 

NSW Southern Highlands - Open day at 
Hillview, Sutton Forest, former country 
residence of Governors of NSW. Venue 
Hillview, Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest. 
Time 10am - 4pm Cost Non-members 
$4.00 Enquiries Trish Goodman (048) 683 
581. 



original Paul Sorensen nursery and includes a 
paeony farm, colony of platypus in the 
Wingecarribee River, old ruins and other 
interesting features. Box lunch will be 
provided. Venue The Old Rectory, which is 
situated at the end of Wingecarribee Street in 
Berrima. Time 11 am - 4 pm Enquiries (048) 
683 581 or (02) 9398 8117 


The garden surrounding the 
150 year old Gothic revival 
Parsonage, set on the banks 
of the Wingecarribee River, 
will be open to members 
of the Australian Garden 
History Society on 
Sunday November 9. 


FRIDAY 14 

ACT - Twilight rose ramble in Forrest, 
commencing with drinks and talk in the 
Berger garden, 94 Arthur Circle, Forrest. 
Enquiries (06) 295 2330 

SUNDAY 16 

Southern NSW - Garden Lecture Series with 
floral artist Anne Longden; an illustrated 
lecture on Flowers for Great Occasions, 
demonstration and talk on Victorian 
Exuberance with garden visits to 
Woomargama Station and Dun raven at 
Woomargama. Venue Anglican Church Hall, 
Culcairn Road, Holbrook for lectures and 
lunch. Time 12 noon - 3 pm 
Bookings/Enquiries Joan Arnold (048) 612 
942 Fax (048) 621 783 


DECEMBER 

SATURDAY 13 

ACT - Christmas drinks at Woden 
Homestead. Further details next journal. 

SATURDAY 1 3 - SUNDAY 19 APRIL 
NSW Sydney - Exhibition of Australian flora 
and fauna of Ferdinand Bauer. Venue 
Museum of Sydney (site of the first 
Government House). 


SUNDAY 9 NSW Southern Highlands- Visit to 
The Old Rectory, Berrima, owned by Maxine 
Stewart. This large garden is believed to be the 


1998: OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 

WA - National Conference in Freemantle. 
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HISTORY IN 
THE MAKING 


THOMAS WATLING 

0 

Colleen Morris unfolds the fascinating 
story behind some of our earliest 
botanic paintings. 


T 



FOOTNOTE 

Mackaness, George. 
Australian Historical 
Monographs 
Letters From an Exile at Botany 
Bay to his Aunt in Dumfries, 
with and introduction 
by George Mackaness, 
Review Publications, Dubbo, 
1945, p.36 


Colleen Morris is a 
landscape heritage consultant 
and researcher. 


o the student of 
Australian 
history, Thomas 
Wading (b. 1762) is a 
romantic and rather 
intriguing contributor to 
our understanding of 
both the visual and social 
development of early 
Sydney. Watling is best 
known for his major 
surviving painting, A Direct North General View 
of Sydney Cove’, a picturesque representation of 
Sydney in 1794 after the manner of William 
Gilpin. However, this is of questionable use to the 
garden historian when compared to a suite of 
topographical drawings which more accurately 
reflect Watlings written observations of gardening 
in Sydney. Less well known are the paintings of 
botanical specimens, such as the Waratah 
illustrated here. 

A painter in Dumfries, Scotland, 
Thomas established ‘Watlings 
Academy and advertised drawing classes 
in an engraving which demonstrated 
his skill as a calligrapher. This evidence 
of his skill was to Watlings 
disadvantage when he was charged with 
forgeiy and subsequently sentenced to 14 
verseas. Despite his protestations of 
innocence and his assistance in averting a mutiny 
on board the vessel transporting him from Leith to 
Plymouth, Wading was not pardoned due to the 
severity of his crime and, perhaps more 
importantly, his value as an artist to the new colony 
at Botany Bay. 

After escaping at Cape Town, en route to Botany 
Bay, Watling commenced his Letters of an Exile at 
Botany Bay To his Aunt in Dumfries , an insightful 
record of his personality, his training in the 
aesthetics of the picturesque and his interaction 
with other early colonists. Recaptured and 
transported, he arrived in October 1792 and was 
almost immediately assigned to John White, 
surgeon-general, amateur artist and enthusiastic 
naturalist. Watling, the first professional artist of 
the colony, was employed to paint the non¬ 
descript productions of the country’ for White. 
However, White did not command the respect of 
the sensitive and educated Watling. Watling 
described the products of his work for White as 
‘such as may be expected from genius in bondage, 
to a very mercenary sordid person.’1 There is 
evidence that White did not approve of the convict 
artist signing his own work, later describing it as 
pride and vanity’. Consequently, many of 


Watlings drawings are unsigned. Perhaps ‘pride’ 
was the province of the free. 

Although his botanical subjects were beautifully 
depicted, Thomas Watling acknowledged that his 
response to the Australian landscape was tinged 
with melancholy. Praising the riverside scenery 
between Sydney and Parramatta, he described a 
deceptive country which was pleasing along the 
coastline, but disappointing inland. He was also 
viewing the possibilities it presented to the 
landscape artist who was schooled in the 
picturesque manner of painting fashionable in 
England in the 18th century. It was a skill he put 
to use in the small landscapes in the background of 
many of his bird drawings. He wished to paint a 
varied and wild scene in the manner of Salvator 
Rosa and the Cumberland Plain landscape did not 
present such a scene, although he admitted that 
inspiration existed in the form of 

‘Trees wreathing their old fantastic roots on high; 
dissimilar in tint and foliage; cumbent, upright, 
fallen, or shattered by lightning, may be found at every 
step; whilst sympathetic glooms of twilight glimmering 
groves, and wildest nature lulled in soft repose, might 
much inspire the soul - all this I confess. ’ 

Thomas Watlings career as a convict artist was 
curtailed by Governor Htinter who granted him a 
conditional pardon in September 1796 and which 
was made absolute in April 1797. After leaving the 
colony with a son, who had been born during his 
sentence, little else is known of him. He worked as 
a miniature painter in Calcutta between 1801 and 
1803. He then returned to Scotland but was once 
again tried for alleged forgeries in 1806. 
Discharged due to lack of evidence, he later went 
to London, where, suffering from cancer, he wrote 
to Hunter asking for assistance. A letter in the 
former Governor’s papers implies that the 
relationship between Watling and Hunter was one 
of mutual respect and it is possible that Watling 
acted as Hunters painting tutor in addition to 
painting him a 1797 view of Sydney. 

When and where Thomas Watling died is 
unknown. LI is legacy is the slim volume of letters 
published in 1794 and a large number of drawings, 
the majority of which arc in the British Museum in 
the deceptively named ‘Watling Collection’. The 
content of this collection of 512 drawings by 
various artists, 123 of which are signed by Watling, 
has been the subject of much analysis by art 
historians. It is likely that this is the collection 
assembled by White. Whether he took it with him 
to England or whether it was sent on later by 
Watling is still a subject of speculation. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 

% % % 

by Margaret Darling 

- just ready for the great spreading of the mulch. 


A s I sit at my desk on this grey day 
with welcome, soft rain falling on a 
group of Manchurian Pear trees in 
full bloom, my thoughts turn to the tragic 
death of Diana, Princess of Wales. I hope she 
and Prince Charles had some peaceful times 
here at Woomargama with young Prince 
William during a demanding Royal Tour of 
Australia in 1983 - all so long ago. 

Today was my day for dividing, clipping 
and planting in the grey border in readiness 
for Garden History Society visitors after the 
forthcoming Anne Longden lecture in 
Holbrook mid-November. 

The garden at this time of the year looks 
much tidier and more organised than normal 
My country friends are all busy exchanging clumps of 


perennials. As Mirabel Osier says ‘What a lovely species is the gardener. Where else in life do you meet 
people willing to share everything with you - giving away seeds, cuttings or clumps of things. All are 
generous to a fault - even including such things as weeds and snails! 

The ground is still warming up after 24 consecutive frosts in July - a symptom of the El Nino syndrome 
which is threatening eastern Australia. 

For Australian Garden History Society members, 1997 has been a productive and enjoyable year. In 


February, Fairie Nielsen organised a remarkable tour of her friends’ gardens around Launceston. Then in 
April a large group visited gardens out of Canberra and on the Monaro before the Annual Conference in 
the National Capital in perfect Indian Summer weather. Later our Executive Officer, Jackie Courmadias 
took an adventurous group on tour in the Flinders Ranges. 

Next year the Society will host a group of Garden History Society members from England on a tour of 
southeastern Australia. This is an innovation for us which hopefully could lead to more inbound tours of 
interested horticulturists. 

The ABC recently filmed a segment on the AGHS for their television programme Gardening Australia 
on the Society’s work in the Gordons historic garden Turkeith in western Victoria. This all helps to spread 
the word of our achievements. 

The Society have become actively involved with the Garden Lecture Series and this Spring are holding 
two lectures with well-known English gardening personalities - Anna Pavord in Melbourne and Anne 
Longden in Holbrook this month (Sunday November 16). 

Now we are into November, our thoughts turn to Christmas and the busy festive season. This year the 
Australian Garden History Society has produced a Christmas card portraying a Christmas Bell, Blandfordia 
flammea with kind permission of our patron, Joan Law-Smith. 

I hope you arc enjoying your copies of the Society’s new look Journal - it is one of the real benefits of 
membership. 

My thanks to everyone who has made this last year so productive and so enjoyable. With all good wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year. 

MARGARET DARLING is Chairman of the Australian Garden History Society. 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY 

/) c € & /?/f? 

# THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Gift memberships will include a Christmas card with greetings 
and be sent in time for Christmas if received by Tuesday 16th December, 1997. 

Fill in subscription details on page 22. 
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COLONIAL PLANT 

% '«• 'ii- 

STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM 

ORNITHOGALUM UMBELLATUM 


Suz Price reveals one of the treasures of the older garden. 
This small bulb naturalises readily and only emerges 
occasionally to reveal the most perfect stars of glistening 
white. Keep an eye out for it this spring. 



Ornithogalum umbellatum from 
The Illustrated Dictionary of 
Gardening: A Practical and 
Scientific Encyclopaedia of 
Horticulture for Gardeners and 
Botanists, London. 


Suz Price has for the past 
six years, together with her hus¬ 
band Jack, lovingly developed 
their 120 year old garden at 
Trewhella House in Dayles- 
ford. It is for sale now, but can 
still be visited this spring. The 
Prices will be spending more 
time in, and writing about, the 
gardens of the world. In 1998 
their international small group 
tours, Heritage & Gardens 
Great and Small, will explore 
the heritage and gardens of 
the Celts. They are presently 
organising a ‘Plants in Design’ 
seminar in November. 

Ph. (03) 5348 1136 


T he Star of Bethlehem is only one of many 
plants given this common name. 
However, the bloom is anything but 
common. Once seen in flower it is unmistakable. 
Fifteen to thirty centimetres high, on a wide flat- 
topped umbel, the flowers are pretty in bud with 
a green stripe on the back of each petal, and open 
to stars of glistening white; a whiter than 
whiteness which makes other white flowers 
nearby seem greyish or dirty-Iooking. 

In the wild, this is the most widespread 
ornithogalum , with a habitat covering most of 
Turkey and a good deal of Europe, particularly in 
the Mediterranean regions. In gardens, too, it is 
the most commonly-seen ornithogalum , 
especially in old gardens, where it can lurk, 
smothered, unseen and unsuspected lor decades, 
only to emerge in its pristine brilliance when the 


opportunity arises; when some clearing or 
thinning allows a little extra light and air to 
reach it. 

This was a plant of some medicinal value to the 
ancient Greeks and, although it does not seem to 
have been used in this way for centuries, it has 
continued to be grown and favoured. 
Throughout Victorian times it was widely used 
in the wild section of the garden. As it has the 
tendency to be somewhat invasive, traditionally 
it was used for naturalising among shrubs, and 
this is where it is likely to be lound in our own 
heritage gardens. Such areas have often become 
too dense and shady for it to continue blooming 
but, like many other bulbous plants, flowering is 
not an essential part of its cycle, and its natural 
vigour is sufficient for it to survive year after year. 

For this reason, it is generally the foliage which 
is observed flrst, often causing a great surprise; it 
has tricked many good gardeners into thinking it 
is a crocus! As far as I know, it is the only other 
bulbous plant which has a pale stripe along the 
centre of its narrow dark green leaf. It is only 
closer observation which reveals that the leaf has 
a much softer texture than tough crocus leaves, 
and that the central stripe is more white than 
silver. Many bidbets are produced, each with a 
single narrow leaf, so the clumps are much leafier 
than naturalised crocus. 

As you may have assumed, this is an easily 
grown and cultivated plant, suitable for most 
soils in a partially shaded situation, but it does 
need to be where some sun will reach it each day 
to stimulate flower buds and to open the flowers 
fully. It will naturalise readily in light deciduous 
woodland or among deciduous shrubs, where it 
will flower in October-November before the 
leafy canopy closes overhead. So, if you are 
resurrecting an old garden and discover the tell¬ 
tale foliage of Ornithogalum umbellatum, clear 
around and above it a little, or move clumps of it 
to a lighter foreground position, and next spring 
be delighted with its shining-white, upward- 
facing stars. 


FAMILY: LILIACEAE 

Bulb. 

Increases rapidly by 
bulb offsets. 

Adaptable to most soils, 
but prefers an open, 
sunny position. 

Hardy - drought and frost resistant. 
Each flower is 15-22 mm 
in diameter. 

Flowers in spring - 
only blooms in full sun. 
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THE FIRST OPEN DAY 

% % 

by JOAN LAW-SMITH 


Would you let us in the National Trust 
Have your garden open for one day 
In spring - when weather should be fine? 

With hesitation I agreed to the suggested time 
For the garden, planned to be, was yet 
Still in its infancy. 

The daffodils over by mid-October; 

But the apple walk would be a sight; 

The lindens still in winter sleep, 

The other trees just coming into leaf; 

Too early for the roses - 

Their buds still wrapped up tight; 

The wistaria still in its white-flowered fall, 

But that is all which they would see, 

Would only that enough attraction be? 

And, furthermore, there was to be a fee. 

The day before I saw with dread, 

A sunrise of the brightest red, 

And woke to feel the north wind’s speed, 

Now laced with sleet and petals white, and knew 
By the sight of storm-bent trees 
Spring was not yet from winter freed. 

So all we had planned and worked 
For days ahead, was swept away 
In garden disarray. 


Brave souls to come! 

Coats wrapped around tight - hands numb, 
Umbrellas, now and then, turned inside out. 

The goods for sale brought in the house, 

The fire’s warmth not felt 
By goings in and out; 

One member, armed with books, 

Walked out without a look and 
Fell into the garden pool - 
Unhurt, thank God, but home she went 
In borrowed clothes, and doubtless froze. 

This awful day! Could not just one thing 
Be right? Not yet, 

For still to come was more affright; 

The urn we planned to serve hot tea, 

Drew too much electricity, and 
Forthwith failed to heat; 

Cold food was all they had to eat. 

Quel desordre the French would say, 

If they’d been there that very day. 

In thought my hands were wringing in despair, 

The patron saint of gardeners 

Had not heard my plea for weather fair. 

Nature said that day to me: 

‘Just let your faith in others be 
Now you know: you can’t trust Me.’ 

Years later, I recall so well 
That Open Day 

When snow on flowering lilacs fell. 

But whenever is a garden 
Just quite right? 

One magic day - 

And not a visitor in sight. 


Joan Law-Smith is Patron of 
the Australian Garden History 
Society and is a highly respected 
author and illustrator. Her 
books, The Gardener’s Diary, An 
Uncommon Garden, Gardens of 
the Mind and The Garden 
Within are sought after by 
collectors. A retrospective 
exhibition of Joan’s botanical 
illustrations was held earlier 
this year in Melbourne. Joan is 
presently working on a book 
to be published next year by 
the Australian Garden History 
'Society.This will focus on the 
correspondence between 
Joan Law-Smith and Jean 
Galbraith and will feature 
many of Joan’s unpublished and 
early botanical illustrations. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC 

BANTER 

% % % 

Julie Keegan ... a literary tour. 



T he day I began my horticultural studies, 
and was introduced to plants, my life 
took off on an adventure. I loved every 
minute of my study at the Ryde School of 
Horticulture in Sydney. The courses offered 
students a wide range of subjects. The certificate 
course 1 chose embraced soil science, pests and 
diseases, some design and garden construction, as 
well as plant identification. I must say my 
favourite subject was plant identification. It was 
always a challenge to spell the botanical name 
correctly, that is if you could identify the 
specimen during our regular tests. This love of 
plant identification has remained and as my 
tours take me to new destinations I am always 
learning about new plants. 

At this moment 1 began serious reading and 
study of gardening books. It is very hard to 
isolate favourite books, my library of garden 
books are all special, but 1 will name some that 
have special meaning as this selection would be 
influencing me in my working life as well as my 
relaxation reading. 

I spent the first twenty two years of my life in 
South Australia. I mainly lived in the country 
and my parents always enjoyed gardening. My 
father had a beautiful rose garden and he and my 
mother had great pleasure from this. I can always 
remember my grandmothers garden which was a 
cottage style garden with an orchard and 
vegetable garden. She was devoted to her garden. 
My interest in gardens really developed in the 
early 1960s when I travelled to England. I 
married and settled in London and was so 
fortunate to live within minutes of Kew Gardens. 

1 subsequently had two darling girls and they and 
1 had the pleasure of almost daily visits to Kew 
Gardens. This was an excellent way to 
appreciate the changing seasons and to learn 
about plants. I would often slip into the 


temperate glasshouse which houses a collection 
of Australian plants. This was a wonderful 
chance to warm up and smell those familiar 
plants. I was very keen to learn more about 
plants and my first purchase was The Readers 
Digest Encyclopaedia of Garden Plants and Flowers 
which I found to be such a good general text for 
a beginner. Gardening seemed so complicated to 
me when I began. Realising the importance of 
correct soil conditions, choosing the best aspect 
for the plant and locating the most suitable 
plants - this book was such a help and I referred 
to it regularly. 

Our weekend cottage in Kent was very near 
Sissinghurst. We visited the garden each season 
and got to know it all - the spring bulbs in the 
lime walk, the roses, and the herbaceous borders 
in full summer bloom. 1 was given Anne Scott- 
James’ Sissinghurst: The Making of a Garden to 
read. I his book is a truly inspiring account of 
one of the great gardens of England. The creators 
of Sissinghurst, Vita Sackvilie-West and her 
husband Harold Nicholson, both kept diaries of 
all work done in the garden. These 
comprehensive records have been cleverly 
interpreted by Anne Scott-James. She is a 
gardener herself and has been able to convey in 
great detail the story of the garden developing. I 
always recommend this book to anyone who 
visits Sissinghurst as it is essential to appreciate 
the years of dedicated work in the creation of the 
garden. 

Another favourite book is Vita Sackville-Wests 
The Illustrated Garden Book , a new anthology 
edited by Robin Lane Fox. This book contains a 
selection of weekly articles written by Vita for 
The Observer between 1945 and 1961. Her 
knowledge and love of plants is illustrated in 
these articles which take the reader through each 
month of the year. It is interesting to note that 
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Vita had no formal training in horticulture. In 
1955 she was awarded the Veitch Memorial 
Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society for her 
achievements in gardening and it was the award 
that inspired her to take a correspondence course 
in horticulture! 

Eventually we came to live in Australia and I 
was able to take up part time Horticultural 
Studies at the Sydney Ryde School of 
Horticulture in 1979. I am certain that living in 
England for nearly a decade and having such 
pleasure from visiting many magnificent gardens 
gave me the idea of pursuing studies in 
Horticulture and the groundwork for starting 
my tours to Europe. 

My garden tour planning began in 1982 when 
I decided to arrange the perfect tour of English 
gardens. This was the beginning of an exciting 
career as a garden tour organiser taking me to 
gardens throughout Europe. 

It was at this time that I first acquired The 
English Womans Garden edited by Rosemary 
Verey and Avilde Lees-Milne. The late Avilde 
Lees-Milne was a creative gardener who had a 
marvellous garden in Gloucestershire. She also 
inspired others and assisted friends in planning 
new gardens. Rosemary Verey has been a great 
inspiration to gardeners world-wide. She has 
assisted in planning many gardens 
internationally and through her books inspired 
gardeners world-wide. I have visited Rosemary’s 
garden at Barnsley House each year since 1983 
and am always tempted by her books, of which 
I have many signed by her. 

When I first began my English tours I met 
such interesting people and many of the gardens 
were designed and created by their lady owners. 
One of my favourite visits was to the gardens of 
the Dower House, Badminton. Lady Caroline 
Somerset was such a wonderful and enthusiastic 
hostess, that on our arrival at the house she 
immediately offered a gin and tonic before 
showing us around her garden. When she 
became the Duchess of Beaufort she moved to 
Badminton House which didn’t have a garden, 
so gave her the opportunity to set about creating 
a beautiful Rose garden near the house. Sadly 
she died a few years ago. 

An important part of my work as a garden 
tour organiser is to be able to identify the plants 
in gardens we visit. Many plants in gardens in 
Europe are not familiar to us in Australia. I have 
enjoyed learning more about herbaceous plants 
and trees in particular. 

I always carry reference books on tour and 
find The Hamlyn Guide to Trees of Britain and 


Europe very useful. Another reference I like is 
the Complete Handbook of Garden Plants by 
Michael Wright. I am always interested in roses 
and in particular the species and old-fashioned 
roses. At home 1 often refer to Trevor Nottle’s 
Growing Old Fashioned Roses in Australia and 
New Zealand. The author’s suggested roses 
suitable for our growing conditions is excellent, 
and 1 find any rose with China blood seems to 
be tough and disease resistant. 

I have a small garden in Watsons Bay, Sydney, 
and a larger park-like garden in Bowral in the 
Southern Highlands, but 1 have to say, my own 
gardening activity is limited due to the fact that 
I am always working at my desk. However, I do 
have a dream of creating a vegetable and herb 
garden one day and thoroughly enjoy reading 
Joy Larkom’s The Salad Garden. The idea of 
being able to pick salad leaves for lunch each day 
would be my idea of perfection. Meanwhile I 
can enjoy the text of this wonderful book. 
While day-dreaming and planning my herb 
garden, I like to consult my friends Rosemary 
and John Hemphills book What Herb is That? 
This gives a comprehensive range of culinary 
and medicinal herbs. We can grow herbs so well 
in Australia and have so many varieties to choose 
from. I feel this type of garden to be so 
rewarding. Sadly as yet my herb garden has not 
been realised. As a former nurse, I’m always 
fascinated by the medicinal properties. I find 
chamomile tea very relaxing at bed-time when 
I’m travelling. 

Back to my tour planning role. I had a 
wonderful introduction to French gardens by 
meeting Madame Mallet of Parc Floral de 
Moutier, a magnificent rhododendron park in 
Normandy. She kindly introduced me to many 
of the important garden owners throughout 
France. Some of these gardens feature in a book 
Private Gardens of France by Anita Periere. 

One of my favourite destinations in France is 
Provence. Hidden away in the hills are 
magnificent villas and gardens. Each year I visit 
different families and sometimes lunch in the 
gardens. I like to give my fellow travellers good 
food on tour and I have always been inspired by 
Patricia Wells Good Food Guide to Paris and 
Good Food Guide to France. One can get such a 
good impression of many regions of France from 
her books. I always enjoy seeing thyme and 
rosemary growing naturally in the south of 
France. A text I always share with my travelling 
friends is Mediterranean Plants by Vicomte 
Noailles and Roy Lancaster. This book gives a 
helpful profile of plants that are seen while 
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travelling in this region. So many plants are 
familiar to us in Australia. 

I have gathered a library of books on Italian 
gardens. I enjoy reading the Villas of Tuscany by 
Harold Acton. When Sir Harold Actons father 
bought a villa near Florence at the turn of the 
century, he was an important member of the 
English community that settled in Italy. These 
writers and art lovers were influential in 
restoration work to important Renaissance villas 
and gardens in Italy. The late Sir Harold Acton 
made a tremendous contribution to gardening 
with the restoration of his Villa La Pietra, After 
his death the Villa was given to an American 
University. 

Lorenza de Medici, gardener, cook and author, 
has through her numerous books introduced and 
promoted Tuscan cuisine and lifestyle. Her book 
Renaissance Villas and Gardens in Italy gives 
information about fine villas for todays visiting. 
Sadly so many villas and gardens of the 
Renaissance era have not been maintained and 
are unsuitable to visit. 

My regular visits to Southern Ireland have been 
enriched by the wonderful plantswoman and 
gardener Helen Dillon. I am now delighted that 
Helen is sharing her practical gardening 
knowledge with us. Her book Garden Artistry is 
one of my favourites. 

A book I keep for my bedside reading is The 
Uncommon Garden by Joan Law-Smith. I do 
admire her work as an artist, and her illustrations 
in this book give great pleasure. Her knowledge 
of gardening and nature is conveyed in the text. 

In summary, the past fifteen years have been 
enriched by researching and conducting garden 
tours and I have acquired such a wonderful 
library of gardening books and met so many of 
the authors during this busy time. 

Julie on tour at Charleston 
Farmhouse in England. 


JULIE KEEGAN was born 
in South Australia and lived in 
England for 12 years before 
settling in Sydney in 1974. 
Having travelled extensively in 
Europe and the UK. Julie 
began taking overseas garden 
tours in 1983 and each year 
has developed tours to new 
destinations and gardens. 



JULIE KEEGAN’S BOOK LIST 

The Readers Digest Encyclopaedia 
of Garden Plants and Flowers 

Sissinghurst: The Making of a Garden 
Anne Scott-James 

The Illustrated Garden Book - 
Vita Sackville West 
Edited by Robin Lane-Fox 

The Englishwomans Garden 
Rosemary Verey and Avilde Lees-Milne 

Private Gardens of France 
Anita Pereire 

The Complete Handbook of Garden Plants 
Michael Wright 

Growing Old Fashioned Roses 
Trevor Nottle 

The Hamlyn Guide 
to Trees of Bri tain & Europe 
Humphries, Press and Sutton 

Villas of Tuscany 
Harold Acton 

Renaissance Villas and Gardens in Italy 
Lorenza de Medici 

Mediterranean Plants and Gardens 
Vicomte Noailles and Roy Lancaster 

What Herb is That 
John and Rosemary Hemphill 

The Uncommon Garden 
Joan Law-Smith 

The Salad Garden 
Joy Larcom 

Garden Artistry 

Helen Dillon 

Good Food Guide to Paris 
Good Food Guide to France 
Patricia Wells 

Collins Gem Guides: 

Garden Flowers 
Herbs 
Trees 
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A ustralia’s first Christmas cards were 
published 118 years ago. They showed 
some wildflowers of New South Wales 
painted by two remarkable sisters who had fallen 
on hard times and were obliged to use their talent 
for botanical illustration to boost the family 
income. 

Harriet Scott was 49 and her widowed sister, 
Helena, was 47. They were living with their 
father at Ferndale in Rushcutters Bay, Sydney, 
and already enjoyed the respect of botanist 
William Swainson, and the curator of the 
Australian Museum, Gerard Krefft. 

Interstate, Baron Ferdinand von Mueller and 
John Dallachy at the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens also noted their work with interest. The 
intrepid Marianne North, while in Sydney in 
1880, is said to have been impressed by Helenas 
painting of Christmas Busily Cerapetaliirn 
gummifera and asked to meet the artist. 
However, there is no reference to a meeting in 
Miss Norths Recollections of a Happy Life . 

Harriet Scott and Marianne North were the 
same age but their material circumstances were as 
different as their style of painting. Exuberance, 
confidence and emotion pervade the heady 
colours of Mariannes exotic canvases. 
Meticulous detail, brilliant technical skill, 
intellect and an innate sense of illustration mark 
Harriets (and Helenas) more refined, controlled 
work. 

In a sense, Harriet and Helena suffered the 
ambiguities of colonial society. Their mother, 
Harriet Calcott, was a ‘currency lass’, the 
daughter of an emancipist. She had two 
illegitimate daughters, Mary Ann King and 
Frances Murdoch Stirling, before she married 
Alexander Walker Scott. 

Like his four brothers and one sister, Walker 
Scott was born north of Bombay where his father 
worked as a physician and botanist with the East 
India Company until 1809. His brothers came 
to Australia in 1822, receiving land grants near 
Singleton in the Hunter Valley and his sister 
married Dr James Mitchell. Their allegiance was 
clearly with John Macarthur and ‘the exclusives’. 

Walker, who had graduated M.A. at 
Cambridge and entered legal practice at Lincolns 
Inn, was more attracted to commerce. After an 
unsatisfactory mercantile investment he settled 
permanently in New South Wales in 1829, 

Blandfordia nobilis, Sydney, (Christmas Bell); 
Adiantum Aethiopicum, Sydney, (Maiden Hair fern). 

From Australian floral cards by Helena Forde and 
Harriet Morgan. (Australian Floral Series Nos. 1-24), 
held in the Mitchell Library, State Library of New South Wales. 


AUSTRALIA’S 
FIRST CHRISTMAS 

PARPK 

REMEMBERED 


Nina Crone brings to life two early botanic artists who painted 
Australia’s first Christmas cards. 
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As a free-lance garden writer, 
NINA CRONE has written 
for The Age under the name of 
Alison Dalrymple for 15 
years. She says her interest in 
gardening was subconsciously 
stimulated by being educated 
opposite Melbourne’s Fitzroy 
Gardens and by working for 
20 years opposite the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. 


receiving a grant of land on Ash Island at the 
mouth of the Hunter River. With his varied 
experiences, Walker inclined more towards the 
emancipist’ section of colonial society, mixing 
with businessmen, intellectuals and artists. 

Hattie and Nellie’s life at Ash Island was 
carefree and happy. With their step-sisters, Mary 
Ann and Fanny, they enjoyed rural social 
activities, explored the bush, helped their father 
with his butterfly collections and showed a talent 
for painting. 

The notable colonial artist, Conrad Martens, 
painted around Ash Island and the Scott sisters 
met many of his pupils. One, Maria Barney, 
married their uncle David, another was Marianne 
Close who married George Campbell of 
Duntroon. Other friends were the Ramsays who 
also had emancipist connections and a strong 
interest in things botanical and ornithological. 

By the early 1850s, Harriet and Helena were 
busy on drawings for their father’s work 
Australian Lepidoptera and their Transformations, 
published in London in 1854. Their illustrations 
were favourably previewed by the botanist 
William Swainson in the Sydney Morning Herald, 

Every plate was first drawn in pencil, then 
watercolour was used as a basis for later 
application of body colour. Metallic sheen 
resulted from gold or copper powder being 
pressed on to clear gum in the drawing which was 
later waxed over. 

This process gave their paintings, particularly 
Helena’s, a quality reminiscent of Mughal flower 
paintings. It has been suggested that they reflect 
the style of Indian artists employed to paint 
botanical specimens for the East India Company. 
This Indian technique, passed down the Scott 
family from father to son to grand-daughters, was 
not only almost photographic in its accuracy - it 
was decorative. 

At this time, Harriet and Helena were working 
for pleasure, albeit as a hobby. They painted 
plates for Snakes of Australia and illustrated J.C. 
Cox’s Monograph of Australian Land Shells and 
Gerard Kreffts Mammals of Australia, Harriet, 
who kept up a regular correspondence with 
Edward Pearson Ramsay, often spoke of her work. 
In 1865, she complained of the difficulty of 
getting proper paint, another time she confessed 
T tremble to think of the awful responsibility I 
am putting on my paint brush.’ 

In 1864, Helena married Edward Forde, an 
Irish navigator and artist who was employed on 
survey work in New South Wales, and she often 
accompanied him on collecting trips. Harriet 
missed her sister greatly and sought to console 


herself with a trip to the Illawarra district south 
of Sydney. 

The pleasantly comfortable world of the Ash 
Island sisters disappeared for ever in 1866. Their 
mother died suddenly, their father went bankrupt 
and the island property was sold. Helena was 
widowed when Edward Forde died of typhoid on a 
collecting expedition along the Darling River in 
the same year. 

Walker Scott moved to Sydney with his 
daughters and stepdaughter Mary Ann. Harriet 
and Helena now had to make their art pay more. 
They found that scientific illustration was not 
highly rewarded and they turned to more 
commercial work - private commissions and the 
first Australian Christmas cards (a series of 24 
designs) published in 1879. 

In 1882 Harriet married a widower and moved 
to the South Coast. As Harriet Morgan, she 
decorated the New South Wales Railway Guides of 
1884 and 1886 with designs of ferns and 
wildflowers. Helena continued to eke out an 
existence in Sydney, suffering deteriorating 
eyesight and waning health. 

Between 1852 and 1883, when their father died, 
Harriet and Helena painted 160 specimens of 
native plants from many parts of New South Wales 
- from Ash Island, from Newcastle, Port Jackson, 
Lane Cove, Burwood, from around Springwood in 
the Blue Mountains, from the Illawarra area and 
from the Darling River. 

There is no evidence that the Scott sisters ever 
travelled out of New South Wales. They did not 
appear to exploit opportunity during the 
business boom of the 1880s which saw Ellis 
Rowan travelling to India and Europe collecting 
medals for painting and lace-making. Ellis 
certainly saw that her contacts with Marianne 
North, whom she entertained in Albany, Western 
Australia, bore fruit. 

The win by Ellis Rowan at the 1880 
International Exhibition in Melbourne ensured 
that Marianne North mentioned Ellis in her 
journal rather than Harriet or Helena Scott. 
Times had changed and personal circumstances 
had not allowed the Scotts to move with them. 

In the Australian bicentennial year, Craftsman 
House published Historical drawings of native 
flowers by Harriet and Helena Scott, introduced 
and selected by Marion Ord. Sydney’s Mitchell 
Library treasures the originals of their work and 
has produced correspondence cards showing 
their designs. 

As we wish everyone Happy Christmas and 
send out our cards, remember the two women 
who painted the country’s first Christmas cards. 
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C ollecting picture 
postcards was so 
popular in Australia 
early this century that it 
rivalled stamp collecting. 

Almost every household had an 
enthusiast. Perceived as modern, 
attractive and classless, and being 
inexpensive, they were widely 
accessible. 

Beautiful albums of cards on a 
variety of themes such as glamour, 
travel, public gardens, comic t and 
military became the equivalent in many 
homes of today’s glossy table books. 

With historic photographs of parks and 
gardens uncommon, we are indeed 
fortunate as garden historians that the subject 
has been so popular among postcard 
publishers for many years. 

Civic pride in parks and botanic gardens has 
long been evident in the many postcards 
produced during the first two decades of this 
century. Almost every town park in the country 
was photographed and the big state capital parks 
and gardens were particularly popular subjects. 
Although many postcards have been lost over the 
years it is still possible to locate some interesting 
examples. 

Many postcards published before the second 
world war show visitors to parks and gardens, 
lending a sense of informality not often shared by 
contemporary images. People promenading, 
often in their Sunday best, show the social and 
cultural importance of public gardens to the 
general public at this time. 

The first postcards date from the 1860s and 
were printed in Austria and the United States. 
Collecting in Europe seems to have become 
popular following the 1889 Paris Universal 
Exhibition. However, full scale publishing and 
collecting did not appear in Australia until the 
last few years of the nineteenth century even 
though our earliest postcards date from 1875. 

Up to the First World War, some of the finest 
postcards available in Australia came from parts 
of present day Germany where the best quality 
printing techniques were practised. Many of 
Australia’s most beautiful postcards of local 
themes were imported from Germany and 


other western 


European countries 
such as France and Britain. 

Despite the skill of the European production 
houses, many local photographers and printers 
began producing picture postcards to cash in on 
the collecting fad. Among the most sought after 
cards are those photographed by Sydney-based 
photographer Charles Kerry, Adelaides Donald 
Taylor, John Watt Beattie from Tasmania and 
John William Lindt from Melbourne. 

It is still easy to find postcards dating from the 
first decade of this century in antique and junk 
shops. Societies specialising in postcard 
collecting can also be a help if you are keen to 
locate specific examples. These specialised 
collecting groups are found in most large cities 
and organise regular sales of both old and new 
cards. Prices vary from fifty cents to ten dollars, 
depending on the style, and, like most 
collectibles, their quality and condition. 
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(clockwise from right) 

Who is the gentleman in top 
hat and cane in this view of 
the Residence built in 1874 
for Sydney Botanic Gardens 
Director, Charles Moore? 

This card showing the 
Statuary Pavilion at the 
Ballarat Botanic Gardens was 
posted in 1907. 

Sydney Botanic Gardens 
(c. 1903).This card was 
published by the German 
L. von Koenneritz. Many of 
his cards were aimed at 
Europeans living in Australia 
and were captioned in 
French, German and English. 

A busy day in the Palace 
Garden in Sydney’s Botanic 
Gardens.This German 
printed card dates from 
about 1912. 

Two views of Machattie Park 
in Bathurst photographed by 
Beavis Brothers in Bathurst, 
printed in Saxony and 
distributed by G. Giovanardi 
in Sydney early this century. 
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(clockwise from left) 


View - Botanic Gardens. Adelaide. 
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Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
postcard issued between 
1903 - 1905 was published by 
Donald Taylor Collotype 
Co. Ltd. 

View of Phillip Fountain at 
the Sydney Botanic Gardens 
(c. 1900). 

Carpet bedding at the 
Exhibition Gardens, 
Melbourne. Card published 
by the Victoria Stamp Market. 


Collotype liy Donald Taylor. Adelaide 



botanical Gardens, Sydney. 



Silas Clifford-Smith is a 

Sydney based horticulturalist 
with a particular interest in the 
social and economic history of 
gardening. He collects all types 
of garden ephemera and has a 
growing collection of postcards. 
He also has a love of visual arts, 
particularly botanic paintings 
and can be contacted on 
(02) 9569 3417. 
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Jim Webb was one of twenty five members of the Australian Garden History Society 
who toured the Flinders Ranges with Jackie Courmadias 
and naturalists Neville Bonney and Brian Powell. 


George Seddon, 
Mark Glasson, 
Joan Brisbane, 
Pam Glasson, 
Robyn Hawkins, 
Helen Williams 
and Jim Webb. 


L ight rain was falling as Garden History 
Society members from four states boarded 
our bus en route to the Flinders. Our coach 
driver assured us that travelling north, we would 
leave the rain behind - he was right and we spent 
the day inspecting three old interesting gardens, 
Old Anlaby at Kapunda, Princess Royal Station 
at Burra and Bungaree Station at Clare. 

Old Anlaby is the oldest sheep station in South 
Australia, settled in 1835 by the Dutton 
brothers. The old garden has some interesting 
historical elements - one being a rose maypole 
structure with a central iron pillar, from which 
chains radiated out to smaller poles in a large 
circle. Only the central rose radiated out to 
smaller poles in a large circle - this central rose 
survives, a moribund Mme Alfred Carriere - a 
French rose dating back to 1879 with continuous 
blooms of large scented white flushed pink. On 
the smaller poles were Seven Sisters rose, Rosa 
multiflora grevillei , also known as R. multiflora 
platyphylla , a Chinese rose dating back to 1816, 
very popular in Victorian times with double large 
scented roses. The name derived from seven 
different colours in each truss - from deep to soft 
pink, lilac and deep red. 


The original River Red gum entrance driveway 
was another unusual feature for the time. A two- 
storey garden folly and an apple storage building 
gave us all an insight into what must have been 
one of the States most prominent gardens last 
century. Occupying many of the stable buildings 
was a remarkable collection of horse drawn 
vehicles all in superb condition, ranging from 
hearses to Cobb & Co coaches. 

Moving on to Burra we visited Princess Royal 
Station, named after an earlier defunct copper 
mine on the property from which the mining 
leases were acquired in 1851 and converted to 
grazing leases. The two-storey house, built from 
local stone, dates back to 1866. An unusual 
feature was the stone filled windows, hidden by 
shutters, in the upstairs main bedroom - this was 
to cur the build-up of solar heat during summer. 
The early garden featured a boundary of 
Moreton Bay fig trees. An early photo showed 
them at a height of at least 10 metres. These are 
now gone, said to have been killed by heavy frost. 

A salutary lesson in preservation of historic 
garden features was provided by our inspection 
of an historic 1870 suspension bridge abutment, 
which, until recently, spanned the deep gorge of 
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Burra Creek, adjacent to the homestead. Money 
had been allocated through a Heritage Grant to 
restore the bridge to original condition providing 
the tall trees were cleared up to 30 metres from 
both sides of the bridge. The owner refused to 
do this, and during a recent storm, a radiata pine 
crashed down on the bridge, destroying it, along 
with any further hopes of funding. Again, the 
original curved eucalypt driveway had been 
replaced by a hedged straight driveway. The 
original Sugar Gums had an interplanting of 
Tamarix, a section of which still survive. 

The last garden before moving onto 'nature’s 
garden was Bungaree Station out of Clare. First 
selected in 1841 by the Hawker family, the 
present two-storey sandstone homestead was 
built in 1850. The garden had been laid out in 
typical Victorian style with many fine mature 
exotic and native trees and had been well 
maintained over the years. A magnificent pair of 
intricate wrought iron gates imported from Italy 
provide a stately entrance to the churchyard 
surrounding St Michael’s Church, situated just 
beyond the numerous outbuildings. 

Our guide for the Flinders Ranges, Neville 
Bonney from Greening Australia, joined the 
group at Quorn where we visited the Pastoral 
Landcare Extension Project. The Project 
Manager, Brian Powell, like Neville Bonney, was 
part of the Greening Australia organisation and 
has achieved remarkable results in three years 
growing only those potentially economic plants 
that could prosper in the area, where the only 
available water is quite saline. Carobs, almonds, 
olive and quandongs are growing successfully, 
pointing to a future in these food trees for local 
farmers. 

After morning tea of quandong tarts and huge 
olives supplied by Brian and Fay Powell and a 
walk around the native plant plantations, we 
were off to Kanyaka Station ruins. This was 
once the largest station in the state, until broken 
up for closer settlement. In 1856 the station 
covered 600 square kilometres, running 41,000 
sheep. 

It was then on to Wilpena Pound, the largest 
and greatest single feature of the Flinders Range, 
where we split into two groups. One to walk up 
into the Pound, looking at plants with Neville as 
a guide, the other by Four-Wheel Drive to 
Brachina Gorge. After lunch the parties changed 
around. The main interest in the Gorge, apart 
from the colourful scenery, were the Pre- 
Cambrian marine fossils, and the petroglyphs, or 
rock carvings, which the local aborigines believed 
others had done before them. 




(above) Brachina Gorge. 


Tour guides and naturalists, 
Brian Powell and 
Neville Bonney. 


The next day we crossed to the Western side of 
the Flinders, and on minor roads proceeded to 
Port Augusta with Brian pointing out the 
landmarks used by the aborigines to traverse the 
trading route they had established for the ochre 
they mined in the ranges. 

At Port Augusta we visited the Arid Lands 
Botanic Gardens on a 200 hectare site, where we 
saw numerous Emu bushes, Eremophila, in full 
flower as well as numerous arid zone Acacias and 
Sturt’s Desert Pea, Clianthus formosus. 

At dinner that night, presentations were made 
to both Brian and Fay Powell and to Jackie 
Courmadias of the recently published book by 
Neville Bonney on plants of the Flinders Ranges. 

Departing Port Augusta, we were to have 
visited Telowie Gorge but fate intervened with a 
burst tyre - fortunately right next to a roadhouse, 
where we drank coffee while the bus went back 
to fit a new tyre. With an important rendezvous 
to meet that afternoon at the Adelaide airport, 
we looked across the plain from the main road to 
the site of the Gorge and someone remarked, 
‘Well, we can see that on our next trip, there will 
be another one won’t there?’ 

‘Yes please’ was the chorus. 


JIM WEBB is a Fellow of the 
Australian Institute of Horti¬ 
culture, and since taking early 
retirement from the Botany 
Department of ANU in 
Canberra, he has worked as a 
consultant in Horticulture and 
Agroforestry, led overseas 
garden trips, been co-ordinator 
of overseas Horticultural Aid 
Projects, and currently teaches 
Horticulture and Bush Regen¬ 
eration at the TAFE in Wagga 
Wagga and is a talk-back 
gardening program host on 
ABC Radio Riverina. 
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RETRACING 

WAR-TIME 

FOOTSTEPS 

% % % 

Rowan Wilken 


L iterary theorist Ken Newton once wrote, 
‘The past can only be grasped through 
relating it to the present 1 . The truth of this 
simple claim was revealed to me during a recent 
visit to the historic garden of Buscot Park, 
Oxfordshire. 

My primary motivation for visiting this garden 
was to retrace familial war-time footsteps. For it 
was to Buscot that my mother, along with the 
rest of Ancaster House Boarding School, was 
evacuated from Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, during 
the Second World War. 

Buscot Park is the family home of the current 
Lord Faringdon and, while the estate has been 
under the protection of the National Trust since 
1948, it has been in the possession of Lord 
Faririgdon’s family since 1889, when it was 
purchased from Robert Tertius Campbell. 1 
During the years of the Second World War, 
however, with a chronic shortage of safe, spacious 
accommodation for schools away from the 
bomb-threatened south, Buscot Park was 
graciously vacated for occupation by Ancaster 
House. 

Any available space was rapidly turned over for 
school use. The stables became classrooms and 
the semi-circular expanse of lawn at the back of 
the house was soon claimed as a suitable spot for 
lawn tennis. Meanwhile, indoors, Lord 
Faringdons personal squash court was deemed 
the perfect venue for morning callisthenics, while 
the Saloon, replete with fine Adamesque ceiling 
work and delicately embellished original Burne- 
Jones wall panels, became the schools main 
assembly room! 

As a child I recall winter nights spent in front 
of the open fire when, on the odd occasion on 
such nights, my mother would retrieve her photo 
album of her Buscot Park days from a dusty 
upper cupboard. Nestled comfortably beside her 
on the family couch, I would look on in 
fascination as she pored over the photographs in 
silent reverie. It was an album I returned to with 
interest for many years to come. Of the 
numerous black and white prints contained 
within it, there is one shot in particular that has 
stayed with me. It is of a young school girl (not 
my mother) in a relaxed pose beside Buscot $ 
famous Harold Peto-designed water cascade 
reaching down to touch the lily pads. To her 
right, leaning languidly against a tree, is a second 
girl, evidently absorbed in the book she is 
reading. Such a tranquil picture, and others in 
the album, always seemed at odds with my 
mothers description of that tumultuous time. (It 
was also a far cry from Ancasters original campus 
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at Bexhill-on-Sea which, by this stage, housed a 
large anti-aircraft gun emplacement.) 

Standing in person at that very same spot fifty 
years hence did nothing to lessen the impression. 
It was difficult to imagine that half a century 
before, in the midst of such complete 
tranquillity, the girl in the photo knelt where I 
stood while the whole of western Europe was 
being torn apart. 

Equally difficult to fathom was the 
transformation that had occurred over the years 
in other parts of the garden, such as the walled 
garden. The present walled garden at Buscot is 
rectangular in shape and inclines sharply 
upwards at each end along the longest axis. 
Bisecting the garden along this line is a 
fastidiously maintained and pollarded allee. 
Hugging the inside walls of the garden are 
lavishly planted mixed borders comprising 
heritage roses, penstemons, lupins and numerous 
other species. Fifty years prior, however, all such 
plantings were razed and replaced with 
vegetables; as were many gardens across England 
at that time. 

My mother’s most vivid memory of her stay at 
Buscot was VE-Day. She often recounts how she 
looked on in astonishment as the interminably 
dour French teacher, M’lle Chalmel, flew out the 



front doors and leapt from the top step in ecstatic 
celebration at the declaration of peace. 

Gardens hold many secrets that are steadily 
accrued over time. That day at Buscot I felt a real 
sense of communion with my mother, her past 
and that of the garden’s other war-time tenants. 
But, as Ken Newton rightly points out, what is 
the past without its invocation in the present? 
Even my brief visit to Buscot Park revealed at 
least one, hitherto forgotten, layer of history in 
the garden. It also created another by my going 
there. By undertaking this pilgrimage, like others 
who had visited Buscot for sentimental reasons, 
I too contributed to the creation of yet another 
layer to the extraordinary social history of 
this garden. 


(above) The Harold Peto 
designed cascade c. 1940s 

(left) Harold Peto designed 
water cascade. 

(opposite) The walled garden. 


I. Interestingly, and 
unbeknownst to many it is 
RobertTertius Campbell who 
brings a strong Australian 
connection to Buscot. Having 
recently arrived back from 
Australia, handsomely wealthy 
from gold trading and 
landowning, Campbell 
acquired Buscot estate in 
1849 and transformed it into 
one of the most highly 
industrialised farms in 
nineteenth-century England. 


ROWAN WILKEN is a 

proof reader and researcher/ 
writer in cultural studies. He 
is currently a researcher with 
the Melbourne-based Landscape 
Heritage consultancy Olsen, 
Wilken and Associates and 
proof reads Australian Carden 
History. 
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Fifty years ” 

of Your Garden magazine... 
Richard Aitken chronicles 
this publishing milestone. 


N ovember 1997 sees an important, if 
unsung, milestone in Australian garden 
history for it marks the 50th 
anniversary of the first issue of the magazine Your 
Garden. Fifty years of continuous publication of 
a monthly gardening magazine in Australia 
places it amongst a very small pantheon of greats. 
By my reckoning, its senior colleagues are 75 
years old, Australian Home Beautiful and its 
predecessor Australian Home Builder (1922- 
present), 74 years old, Garden and Field (1875 - 
1940), and 65 years old Australian Garden Lover 
(1925-80), with the 49 year old Australian House 
and Garden (1948-present) knocking on the 
door. 

In the November 1947 issue, the editor Ernest E. 
Lord (1889-1970) welcomed his readers with an 
editorial policy reflecting the quickening tempo of 
Australian life after the war: 


Never before in its history has this country 
been faced with such a programme of 
expansion of home building. The 
complement of every home is its garden; but 
without reliable and simple guidance , much 
labour is often misdirected. It is the purpose 
of this journal to supply such guidance. 

Its modest octavo size rapidly increased to 
quarter and, as it incorporated the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria Journal and saw off 
its Melbourne competitor the Home Gardener (in 


1954), its horizons expanded from south-east 
Australia to national coverage. 

Lord surrounded himself with a talented array 
of contributors, drawn from the leading 
horticulturists of the period: Jean Galbraith, 
Althofer, Thistle Harris, Edith Coleman, Ecs 
Fuaux (on cacti) and Lord himself contributing 
many articles on garden design and 
maintenance. Australian plants received 
considerable attention for Lord had a special 
interest in promoting their use; he was closely 
involved with the management of Maranoa 
Gardens in Balwyn with its extensive section on 
Australian plants, later revised by his friend and 
colleague Jim Willis. Lord was also an ardent 
supporter of the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria. 

By the early 1950s, the idealism of Lord had 
been slightly diffused, with prominent RHSV 
member and sometime Melbourne City 
Councillor, William Comeadow, in the editorial 
seat. Dryandras gave way to dahlias as 
Comeadow steered the magazine to the majority 
taste. Your Garden consolidated its position in 
the market during the 1950s and by the 1970s 
was wearing down its older rival, Australian 
Garden Lover. Today, Your Garden enjoys a good 
hold on its traditional patch and while others 
have encroached, most notably Gardening 
Australia with its multi-media garb, there is a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of suburban and 
home gardeners who need their regular diet. 
With interest in the history and culture of 
Australian suburbs now dawning, especially the 
post-war period, Your Garden will act as a 
barometer of middle-class taste for those 
exploring the suburban garden. 

Advertisements in magazines are as much a 
guide to contemporary gardens as text and one 
instance may suffice in this short appreciation. 
Eric Hammond (1898-1992) commenced 
business as a landscape gardening contractor in 
Melbourne in the early 1920s and was a 
frequent advertiser in Your Garden. From the 
1950s to the 1970s, he placed a different 
coloured illustration of ‘another E.H. 
Hammond construction’ on the back wrapper of 
each issue. Although not identified by client or 
address, these illustrations form a marvellous 
record of a major landscaper and Hammond 
even permitted himself a nostalgic moment with 
his last advertisement in October 1972 when he 
featured Mawarra, a garden he had constructed 
for Edna Walling some forty years earlier. 

Congratulations to Your Garden , we look 
forward to joining the 50 year club in 2039! 
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LANDPRINTS 

by George Seddon 

Cambridge University Press, Melbourne, 1997 
RRP $55.00 


THE BOOKSHELF 


* % 


is 


A t a time of year when swelling buds, 
fresh growth and early flowers tempt us 
daily into the garden it takes a powerful 
attraction to divert our attention from the 
beauty of daffodils, wattle, boronia and Azara. 
George Seddons new book, handprints , has had 
that effect on me. It is fascinating and engaging 
reading. 

A collection of essays, the book contains 
previously published writing gathered together 
from many learned journals and academic 
papers. The sub-title Reflections on Place and 
Landscape understates the scope of Professor 
Seddons wide ranging discussions about the 
place he loves, Australia. This is no mushy love 
story though, for the professor has a keen insight 
to his condition. Linking local, national and 
international history, ancient history and 
modern, geology, ecology, botany, garden¬ 
making and travel through the commonplace 
and unheard of, he carries his readers towards a 
keener appreciation of this place where we live, 
try to garden and establish our own sense 
of place. 

Members of the Australian Garden History 
Society will recognise Chapter 19, The Garden 
as Paradise, for it has recently appeared in 
Australian Garden History . The preceding 
chapter, Gardening across Australia, appeared in 
Landscape Australia and the following chapter, 
The Rhetoric and Ethics of the Environmental 
Protest Movement, appeared in Meanjin. The 
various journals represent a neat cross section of 
Professor Seddons expertise in social history, 
landscape architecture and literature. The 
breadth of interest covered by the chapter titles 
suggest a wide ranging intellect that is not 
bound by conventions of profession and the 
limits of compartmentalised knowledge. The 
book is structured around six themes which 
introduce an order to the collected essays and 
provide the key to appreciating the book as a 
whole. I found the amalgamation of essays into 
a book thoroughly satisfying. And it is good 
reading. 

What I really like about the book is that 
George is willing to share with his readers much 
of himself and his experience; he writes of the 
things about his part of Australia, his response to 
the landscape and his perception of a sense of 
place. Such self exposure is very illuminating, 
especially when, as here, the author can make 


Professor George Seddon needs no introduction 
to members of the Australian Garden History Society. 

As lecturer, writer, reviewer and commentator, he has raised 
many questions on Australian landscape style. 


Trevor Nottle brings to light his latest book - 
a collection of essays about landscape. 


George and Marli Seddon 
photograph courtesy 
The West Australian 


And in the end the love you take is equal to the love 
you make. 

- Lennon & McCartney 



clear links to a wider world 
and a broader vision. It can be 
a risky business showing 
something of yourself to an 
audience of readers. It is a risk 
few garden’ writers are willing 
to take, preferring instead a 
kind of wishy-washy third 
party anonymity. Taking the 
risk is a great gift to readers for 
it allows a deeper under¬ 
standing to develop between 
the writer and the reader. In 
Landprints, understanding is 
pushed by some challenging 
ideas about the interaction of 
evolutionary history with the 
physical environment, and the 
relationships between pollution, 
conservation and preservation, 
and of peaceful co-existence. 

The book ends with the 
words of the marriage ceremony after a 
summation that only a polymath like Professor 
Seddon could make ‘ There is no Golden Age, 
fore or aft, no Shangri La, no El Dorado to be 
stumbled upon, no Bali-hai somewhere in the 
blue Pacific, only Mururoa. These are enfeebling 
dreams. If there is life on Mars, it is not likely to 
have much to say to us, nor to enrich our lives. 
THIS is our garden of earthly delights. This 
earth is home. If we are at war with it, it is a war 
we cannot win; better to think of it as our 
partner, for richer or poorer, in sickness and in 
health, ‘til death do us part.’ 

It is a book we should all read. It is a book you 
will find challenging, exciting and excellent 
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TREVOR NOTTLE LOOKS AT THE 
LATEST MONOGRAPHS 

Sometimes I wonder what future garden 
historians will make of the gardening books of 
the late 20th Century; how will they use them to 
understand what we were doing? What will they 
make of our ceaseless shifting from one garden 
design fashion to another? How will the 
extensive lists of garden hybrids and cultivars be 
viewed? With thousands of- new varieties 
introduced every year, many with separate 
registered names, trade names, code names and 
often with several commercial names late 20th 
century list-books will surely provoke frustration, 
confusion and uncertainty especially for those 
entrusted with the restoration of gardens of the 
period. Try as I may I cannot imagine that many 
of the plants that have been recently introduced 
will be regarded as anything but ephemeral - 
short lived beauties that failed the test of time. 
Surviving books of the period may well be 
thought of merely as curios; reminders of a 
former age in which gardeners and designers 
confused novelty with advancement, and beauty 
with display. Books about plants will almost 
assuredly be relegated to use as peripheral 
references for the shifting, inconstant world of 
fashion and unremitting change. 

That future imponderable having being 
uttered there remains the present pleasure of new 
books, and what a haul there is. My net is filled 
to bursting with many shiny new jackets; my 
deck awash with publishers blurbs. Let us get 
into it. 


THE GARDENER’S GUIDE TO 
GROWING FRITILLARIES 

by Kevin Pratt & Michael Jefferson-Brown 
Florilegium, Sydney 1997 
$40.00 

Here is a book to bring out the worst in 
gardeners: envy, jealousy, avarice, spite, greed, 
gluttony and pride. Such fabled plants would be 
sufficient to tempt most sorely the nicest 
gardeners. Bringing with them from the past a 
reputation for being not only ‘miffy but also 
‘mimpish’ they nonc-the-less exert an incredible 
attraction on all keen horticulturalists. In a 
surprisingly refreshing turn about from past 
truths the present authors contend that many 
Fritillaries are not so difficult as previously 
thought, and that most gardeners can enjoy 
some success with them as garden plants, and 


skilled growers can enjoy many kinds with little 
difficulty. All this applies to English and 
(possibly) North American gardeners. However, 
the descriptions of the growing conditions 
preferred by many species of the genus lead me 
to conclude that a fair range could be expected 
to grow successfully in the settled parts of 
southern Australia. I have already set out to 
explore the possibilities of seed raising - and I 
know that I am not the first by many years. 

What particularly appealed to me about the 
book was a short discussion on the concept of 
speciation ie. how sets of characteristics, 
sometimes slightly variable, define plants as 
belonging to one species. The discussion clearly 
demonstrates that all the plants in a species are 
not necessarily identical, indeed in many cases 
outwardly show considerable differences in 
appearance. This is a concept which all keen 
gardeners need to understand for how often do 
we hear otherwise sensible people intone that 
they have the ‘right’, the ‘true’ species, as though 
there is only one possible. The authors knock 
that smug horticultural vanity on the head 
decisively. 

Apart from that the book will be a rich mine 
to keen seed raisers for within its pages of 
descriptions and tables of growth requirements 
there is much information for those wishing to 
pursue success with Fritillaries in Australia. 

TRILLIUMS 

Frederick W Case Jnr & Roberta B Case 
Timber Press, Portland 1997 
$45.00 

Trilliums are but scarcely known to Australian 
gardeners due, I think, to the difficulty of 
getting fresh seed and the length of time it takes 
seedlings to reach maturity. However, a few 
species are available here - Trillium rivale, T. 
albidum , 77 chloropetalum and T. sessile , and 
maybe a few others including 77 grandiflorum. 
While not for every garden, they are after all 
woodland plants from North America and Asia, 
the Trilliums have stout rhizomatous root 
systems which offer some possibilities for 
successful culture in southern Australia. This 
straight forward cultural and descriptive text 
should serve to rouse interest in the genus, and 
stimulate a sustained demand for them. It is the 
first such book to be published and brings 
together current research and a survey of the 
history of the genus. The authors are recognised 
in North America as noted authorities on the 
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plants who have conducted extensive field work 
and research. 

With beauties such as Trillium grandiflorum 
‘Roseum’, Trillium pusillum and Trillium 
erectum surely some enterprising nursery will 
investigate the means of making them available. 
In the meantime the book will serve very well as 
a constant reminder ol the beauty of the genus. 

CYCLAMEN 

by Christopher Grey-Wilson 
Batsford, UK 1997 
$60.00 

Here is a most welcome new book which comes 
from one of the world's leading authorities on 
the genus Cyclamen. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the family which examines, analyses 
and discusses all the known species. In itself this 
will be a sufficient recommendation to many 
enthusiasts for wild forms of the Sow’s Bread but 
there is the additional attraction of one new 
species (Cyclamen colcbicum) being raised by the 
author, and also several subspecies raised as a 
result of splitting off from major taxa. This may 
be seen as a substantial attraction of the book by 
those keen collectors of Cyclamen who wish ever 
more finely differentiated subspecies, cultivars 
and forms. For others the botanical arguments 
raised by the author’s decision to split off plants 
with minor differences into new species and 
subspecies are more problematical, and open to 
reversals by future discussion. As the genus is 
more thoroughly investigated in the places 
where Cyclamen occur naturally some of these 
fine boundaries will become increasingly 
blurred; more intermediate forms will be 
discovered and introduced. No doubt there will 
be further botanical reviews of the Cyclamen but 
for the present this book is essential reading for 
bulb enthusiasts and botanists, and will serve, I 
believe, to introduce new growers of these hardy 
and reliable plants so well adapted to our 


it is not a glamorous publication but it does have 
all that is needed to make it an important 
monograph - botanical details, accurate line 
drawings, distribution maps, a good 
bibliography and colour plates of less common 
species. It also contains all the irises discovered 
since Dyke’s book was published and takes into 
account the changes in classification for some 
species that have occured this century. It 
represents a vast amount of work by a dedicated 
band of international botanists and English iris 
experts - all enthusiasts for this most adaptable 
and varied garden flower. An important and very 
useful book for botanists, keen gardeners and 
iris lovers. 

THE HANDBOOK ON OLEANDERS 

by Richard & Mary Eggenburger 
Tropical Plant Specialists (pub.), Cleveland, 1996 
$25 (US)(from the publisher) 

A very useful ‘first’ for Australian gardeners who 
are often ill informed on Oleander but for the 
fact that they are poisonous in all their parts. 
Nomenclature in Australia is woeful to the point 
of often being down-right misleading, and we 
have a paucity of good cultivars to boot. This 
small book will help to set both points to rights. 
It is well illustrated and informative. Most of the 
numerous colour plates are of high quality - a 
few are over dark, and the text covers all aspects 
of cultivation from history to breeding and a 
multitude of garden uses. There is also an 
extensive descriptive list of cultivars. The only 
small problem I have with these is that 
synonyms and plant names in foreign languages 
are not adequately dealt with by the American 
authors. 

PELARGONIUMS OF SOUTH AFRICA 

by Diana Miller 
Batsford, London 1996 
$55.00 


A GUIDE TO SPECIES IRISES 

by The Species Group of the British Iris Society 
Cambridge Uni. Press, Cambridge (UK) 1997 
$ 170.00 

This book is the first comprehensive and 
botanically up-to-date survey of the genus Iris 
since the publication of W.R. Dyke’s The Genus 
Iris in 1913. By conventional modern standards 


The best survey of the Pelargonium family since 
the now overpriced Pelargoniums of South Africa 
(3 vols. by van der Walt & Ward-Hilhorst) and 
this book has the advantage of including a 
reasonable number on non-South African 
species. Essential reference material for 
enthusiasts of the genus and stimulating reading 
for those on the lookout for interesting new 
plants to try that are very well suited to warm, 
dry climates. Thorough, readable and current. 


TREVOR NOTTLE is a 

regular contributor to these 
pages. He is a writer, editor 
and photographer, specialising 
in horticulture and gardening. 
His book The New Cottage 
Garden will be published in 
October by Kangaroo Press. 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 



Name(s) . 
Address . 
Gift from 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas cards are now available in packs of 10 
with Joan Law-Smiths elegant illustration of an 
Australian Christmas Bell, Blandfordia flammea 
on the front. Cost $10.00 for one packet (plus 
$2.00 postage/packing); $20.00 for two packets 
(plus $3.00 postage/packing); $30.00 for three 
packets (plus $4.00 for postage/packing) and 
$40.00 for four packets (plus $5.00 postage/ 
packing). 

WA CONFERENCE AND TOURS 
Two tours are being planned around the 1998 
AGHS Conference to be held in Western Australia 
in October. The Conference will run from Friday 
October 16 to Sunday October 18, with Monday 
October 19 being an optional day. However, those 
keen to take in the magnificent Western Australia 
wildflowers will be able to participate in the Pre- 
Conference Tour commencing Monday October 
12 until Wednesday October 14. This will allow 
one spare day between tour and Conference. 
There will also be a special Post Conference Tour 


to the south west area of the state, taking in 
historic gardens in the Margaret River and Albany 
areas from Tuesday October 20 until Thursday 
October 22. Phone John Viska on (08) 9328 
1519 or Anne Willox on (08) 9386 8716 for more 
details. (Please remember Western Australia is two 
hours behind Eastern Standard Time). 

ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 
AND MOVING OFFICE 
The AGHS office is now situated in the Great 
Melbourne Telescope Building at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Melbourne. Many thanks to 
Georgina Whitehead, Pam Jellie and Helen Page, 
who helped Jackie Courmadias undertake the 
task of moving. 

Thanks also to Georgina Whitehead, Richard 
Heathcote, Miffy Gilbert, Beryl Black, Diana 
Ellerton, Ashley Russell, Jane Bunney, Kate 
McKern, Rosemary Manion, Helen Page, Pam 
Jellie, Karen Olsen, Gwen Ward, Laura Lewis 
and Liz Kerr for packing the last issue of 
Australian Garden History. 


f SUBSCRIPTIONS 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Have you thought about a gift subscription to Australian Garden History Society? 

Gift memberships will be sent a Christmas card with greetings in time for Christmas if received 
by Tuesday 16 th December, 1997. Please send a years subscription to... 

.State .Postcode. 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 
Name(s). 


Address . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( 


. State .Postcode 


) 


Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

Q Ordinary Member $42 Q 3 year Ordinary Member $120 

LI Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) $55 LI 3 year Family Member $140 

LI Corporate Member $66 □ 3 year Corporate Member $180 

LI Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 L) Donation * * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: LI Visacard □ Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 


Cardholder’s signature . 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra,Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

FRIDAY 7 

Vic Melbourne - Jane Austen at Rippon Lea: 
Join us as we discover how Richard Heathcote 
traced Elizabeth Bennett’s great grandaughter 
to the garden at Rippon Lea! This is a special 
evening to welcome new members to our 
Society. Meet at 6 pm at Hotham Street gate. 
Picnic meals available for $6.00 (if ordered in 
advance on (03) 9836 1881) or BYO. 

Enquiries Pamela Jellie (03) 9836 1881 

SUNDAY 9 

NSW Southern Highlands - Visit to The Old 
Rectory, Berrima, owned by Maxine Stewart. 
This large garden is believed to be the original 
Paul Sorensen nursery and includes a paeony 
farm, colony of platypus in the Wingecarribee 
River, old ruins and other interesting features. 
Box lunch will be provided. Venue The Old 
Rectory, which is situated at the end of 
Wingecarribee Street in Berrima. 

Time 11 am - 4 pm Enquiries 
(048) 683 581 or (02) 9398 8117 

FRIDAY 14 

ACT - Twilight rose ramble in Forrest, 
followed by a walk in one of Canberra’s oldest 
suburbs commencing with drinks and talk in 
the Berger garden, 94 Arthur Circle, Forrest. 
Time 5.30 pm Enquiries (06) 295 2330 

SUNDAY 16 

Southern NSW - Garden Lecture Series with 
floral artist Anne Longden; an illustrated 
lecture on Flowers for Great Occasions, 
demonstration and talk on Victorian 
Exuberance with garden visits to 
Woomargama Station and Dunraven at 
Woomargama. Venue Anglican Church Hall, 
Culcairn Road, Holbrook for lectures and 
lunch. Time 12 noon - 3 pm 
Bookings/Enquiries Joan Arnold 
(048) 612 942 Fax (048) 621 783 

THURSDAY 27 

Vic Melbourne - Illustrated lecture ‘Gardens of 
America by Sally Williams, editor/publisher of 
Garden Literature Index from Boston, USA. 
Venue Mueller Hall (formerly Herbarium 
Hall), Bird wood Avenue, South Yarra 
Time 8 pm Enquiries Helen Page 
(03) 9397 2260 


DECEMBER 

SATURDAY 6 

NSW Sydney - Rose Lecture ‘History of Roses 
in Lyon, past and present’ by Odile 
Masquelier. Odile’s garden. La Bonne Maison, 
is featured in Peter Beale’s latest book on roses. 
Her lecture will commence with the visit of 
the Empress Josephine to Lyon and trace the 
history of rose growing in Lyon to the present 
day. Venue The Visitor’s Centre, Parramatta 
Park, Parramatta. Time 2pm. Tour of the 
Heritage Rose Garden in Parramatta Park 
followed by lecture. Enquiries Colleen 
Morris (02) 9660 0573 or Alison Parsons 
(02) 9399 8227. 

MONDAY 8 

Vic Melbourne - Christmas at Como. The 
restored garden at Como will be the setting for 
our last function for the year and will include 
a guided tour of the garden followed by a 
BYO picnic tea and illustrated talk by Helen 
Page on her observations on garden 
conservation in Britain. Meet at 6 pm by the 
fountain. Enquiries Pamela Jellie 
(03) 9836 1881 

SATURDAY 13 

ACT - Christmas drinks at Woden 
Homestead. This is a rare chance to see one of 
Canberra’s special historic gardens. Enquiries 
and directions Virginia Berger (02) 6295 2330 
or Leslie Lockwood (02) 6258 4547 

SATURDAY 13 - SUNDAY 19 APRIL 
NSW Sydney - Exhibition of Australian flora 
and fauna of Ferdinand Bauer. 

Venue Museum of Sydney (site of the first 
Government House). 

I 998: OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 

WA - National Conference in Freemantle. 


LA AVENTURA DE ARGENTINA 

-The land of the Pampas, the gaucho and the tango - 

Join me on my next tour of the 
gardens and estancias 
of Argentina. 

Departing April &; November 1998 

Contact - Susie McGregor, Pitlochry, Mulgoa, NSW 2754 
Tel/Fax 02-4773 8317 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


NATURAL HISTORY PAINTER OR ARTIST? 

^ 4 * 

The enigma of Ferdinand Bauer - a personal view by Charmaine Moldrich. 





(above) Adenia 
heterophylla 
Ferdinand Bauer(1760-1826) 
The Natural History 
Museum, London 

(above right) Hovea 
longipises 
Ferdinand Bauer (1760-1826) 
The Natural History 
Museum, London 


L ooking at intricate 
watercolours of Australian 
flora and fauna by 
Ferdinand Bauer, begs the 
question, are these works of art 
or they scientific natural history 
drawings? Can these water¬ 
colours be seen only as accurate depictions of nature, 
drawings put together by a meticulous draftsperson? 
Or, are they the work of an artist able to conjure the 
light, the shadows, the detail so much so that you 
can smell the flowers and hear the sounds of an 
untouched Australian bush? Do these watercolours 
in fact, stir some emotion? 

Having seen a selection of Bauer’s work I can 
vouch for the intricate detail, the superb precision 
and the awesome wonder they stirred in me. The 
palette of colour is so real that the watercolours 
become photographs. The light and shadows 
captured so well that you, as die viewer, become part 
of the Australian landscape. 

How is it then, that Ferdinand Bauer and his work 



An Exquisite Eye: 
Australian flora and fauna 
drawings 1801 - 1820. 
Museum of Sydney on the 
site of first Government 
House, corner Phillip and 
Bridge Streets, Sydney. 
13 December 1997 - 19 April 
1998. Open Daily. 
Further information: 
02 9251 5988 


remain a well hidden secret, known only to the few 
devoted connoisseurs of natural history painting? 

Part of the explanation lies with Ferdinand Bauer 
himself, the man is an enigma. The main legacy he 
left behind was his large output of paintings and 
drawings from his voyages to Australia and travels to 
Europe and the middle east. 

Little remains to tell the story of the man, there is 
no painting or drawing of him, no journal of his 
travels and very few letters. 


What little is known about him is that he was 
born in a town in Austria (now part of the Czech 
Republic) in 1760. His father was employed as a 
painter and gallery curator in the court of the Prince 
of Liechtenstein, whose family castle dominated the 
town. He learned to paint, apparently, because his 
mother encouraged his talent and that of his 
brothers. It is interesting to note that his brother 
Franz, a protege of Joseph Banks, became the 
botanical painter at Kcw Gardens where he 
remained for 50 years. 

Networking was obviously alive and well in the 
18th century, especially it seems amongst botanical 
painters, naturalists and explorers. Bauers 
introduction to expedition natural history painting, 
came through a meeting in Vienna with John 
Sibthorp, Professor of Botany at Oxford University. 
The year was 1784 and Bauer was 24 years old. 
Sibthorp persuaded Bauer to accompany him, as his 
natural history painter, to Crete, the Aegean Islands, 
Turkey, Cyprus and Greece. 

Through Sibthorp and his brother Franz, Bauer 
became known to Joseph Banks who recommended 
him for the post of natural history painter on the 
Investigator voyage. Bauer was 41 years old, under 
the command of two younger men, Matthew 
Flinders, and the naturalist Robert Brown. 

The rest is history, or rather the Investigators 
circumnavigation of Australia is well known and 
well documented. But, what of Ferdinand Bauers 
work? 

Perhaps it was the disappointing response to the 
publication of his Australian works in 1813 that 
caused him to leave England for Vienna where he 
remained until his death in 1826. 

Nearly 200 years later his watercolours of the 
Australian landscape remain unsurpassed and it is 
two centuries on that a large selection of Bauers 
work comes to Australia for the first time in an 
exhibition curated by the director of the Historic 
Houses Trust, Peter Watts. An Exquisite Eye will be 
showing at the Museum of Sydney from 13 
December 1997 to 19 April 1998. 

This collection of Bauer’s work has been 
generously loaned to the Historic Houses Trust by 
the Natural History Museum, London, where the 
Finished drawings from Bauer’s Australian 
journey are housed. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


W 


by Carrick Chambers 


’as the thought passed through 
your mind either as you tend your 
.garden or when admiring a plant 
in somebody elses collection how did a 
particular species come to be in cultivation? 
Who discovered this plant and under what 
circumstance was it first collected, 
transported, named and brought into 
cultivation? 

Knowing just a little of the domestication 
of a few especially valued species will add a 
new dimension to your appreciation and 
understanding of garden history. Many of 
our most treasured plants have been 
collected from remote and inaccessible areas 
in the early days of exploration in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A few species came to Europe much earlier, some were 
collected and brought into cultivation by the Romans, others were carried back to England by the 
Crusaders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It may come as a surprise to find that many of our 
plants are relatively recent discoveries. Indeed there are species and varieties not yet in cultivation; 
collecting continues to the present day. Even for those species well known in horticulture, there may be 
many genetic variants yet to be cultivated which could prove to be better adapted as successful garden 
plants. 

As we approach the millennium there are fewer truly remote areas; travel is more comfortable and 
transport of living specimens back to horticultural civilisation faster. However, collecting continues to take 
place in remote places where days and weeks elapse between the collection and successful transport to the 
place of cultivation. And of course nowadays these plants have, very importantly, also to survive 
fumigation and a time in quarantine. It is also vciy necessary that they are observed in restricted 
cultivation to ensure that they are unlikely to become weeds. For these reasons much of the contemporary 
serious collecting is by botanic gardens where there are facilities not only to maintain full and detailed 
documentation of each collection but also the expertise to grow and study these plants. 

If you have never considered how your plants came to be in cultivation, there is a world of literature for 
you to explore. Some of the greatest accounts of exploration and adventure are by travellers seeking plants 
from remote and often unfriendly places. The collectors were often missionaries employed primarily to 
collect souls; others were sent to produce geographic accounts; some were politically motivated to provide 
intelligence for their governments and others were amateur and professional horticulturists and botanists. 

But don’t stop at researching the collector; often the botanist naming the plant may be of interest and 
the reasons for selecting a name may also add to your appreciation. Many plants are named either in 
honour of their collector or a notable contemporary. Many of those Latinised names refer either to a 
locality or to a particular morphological character of a species. 

There are several accounts of plant exploration in this issue. Coincidently, this issue also comes at the 
time of the completion of a the first of several botanical explorers’ walks at the Mount Tomah Botanic 
Gardens where the cool climate plant collections of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, are displayed. 
There you will see illustrations and brief accounts of the pioneering plant explorers who brought back 
plants from Asia. Nearby are growing some of the species which they collected. 

If you wish to research the names and read of the trials and challenges as well as the moving descriptions 
of the travels of some of these explorers you should visit your local reference library. I was fascinated by 
these accounts as a schoolboy. I continue to read them and I count myself fortunate to have had the 
pleasure of collecting in some of the same remote areas. 


Carrick Chambers is Professor Emeritus of the University of Melbourne where he held the Chair of Botany 
for twenty years until 1986 when he was appointed Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, from which 
he retired in 1996. He is currently an Honorary Professor of Biology at the University of NSW and Honorary 
Research Associate at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
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Naturalist-botanist, 
Joseph Banks was 27 when 
he set sail on the Endeavour. 


PLANT EXPLORERS 

if if if 

WHO DISCOVERED 
OUR PLANTS? 

Peter Valder looks back through the early years of 
botanical exploration in Australia. 

I f any of us were blindfolded, taken round the 
world, then deposited somewhere in Australia 
again and the blindfold removed, we probably 
would have little difficulty in knowing where we 
were. This is because the Australian landscape is so 
characteristic. Chiefly responsible for this are our 
remarkable plants. At least 85 per cent of our 
20,000 or so plants occur nowhere else, many of 
them being unlike anything found in the northern 
hemisphere. 

The first people to see these plants were the 
Aborigines, who arrived from the north at least 
40,000 years ago. They came to know the plants 
of their new home well, since directly or indirectly 
they depended on them for their survival. While 
they had no agriculture or domesticated animals 
they learned to live with and, to a certain extent, 
manage their environment. 

The first European to record any observations 
about our plants seems to have been Abel 
Tasman, who discovered Tasmania during a spell 
of nasty weather in 1642. Writing in his journal 
he reported the presence of tall trees with notches 
cut in them so far apart that he assumed the 



climbers, whom he didn’t see, to be giants. 
Amongst the curiosities brought back to his ships 
was some gum, which has been found oozing 
from the trees. On this evidence it seems almost 
certain that Tasman’s journal contains the first 
written reference to the eucalypts. 

Forty-six years later an Englishman, William 
Dampier, visited north-west Australia in a party 
of buccaneers. As well as making some frank 
comments about the Aborigines and the flies, he 
described the vegetation, which, as Tasman had 
noted in Tasmania, included trees with a reddish 
gum oozing out of knots and cracks in the 
trunks. 

Dampier returned to the north-west in 1699 
and actually collected plant specimens, of which 
23 survive in Oxford. Included amongst these is 
Sturt’s Desert Pea, one of Australia’s best-known 
plants. 

It is known that the Dutch also collected plants 
in Western Australia, possibly even before 
Dampier, since two plants described in 1768 as 
ferns from Java, have turned out to be flowering 
plants known only from the Perth region. One 
was a Synaphea, a yellow-flowered member of 
the waratah family. The other was a wattle. 

The discovery of the east coast of Australia is 
inescapably associated with the discovery of our 
plants, since, amongst the first party of 
Europeans to set foot there in 1770, were two 
trained botanists, Joseph Banks and Daniel 
Solander. So many new plants did they find, that 
James Cook, who had named the Endeavour’s 
anchorage Stingray Harbour, later changed it to 
Botany Bay. 

Banks and Solander, having read what Tasman 
and Dampier had to say, were not surprised 
when they too found gum oozing out of the 
trees. Before long they began calling them gum 
trees, the name by which the eucalypts are 
known to all Australians today. The first eucalypt 
specimen they collected at Botany Bay was the 
bloodwood but, although the bloodwood 
appears to be the first eucalypt to be collected in 
Australia, it was not the first to be given the name 
Eucalyptus. 

The specimen to which this honour was 
accorded was collected in Tasmania in 1777 
during Cook’s third voyage. It was described by a 
minor French aristocrat and botanist, L’Heritier, 
and given the name Eucalyptus obliqua ,, just 
before the French Revolution. Eucalyptus means 
well-covered, an allusion to the caps on the 
flower buds. (L’Heritier, by the way, survived the 
Revolution only to be assassinated in 1800. The 
murder was never solved.) 
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For a variety of reasons, Banks and Solander 
didn’t get around to publishing the results of 
their expedition themselves. It seems 
extraordinary, for instance, that illustrations 
based on the drawings made on the Endeavour 
were only printed in colour lor the first time, 200 
years after Banks had the engraved copper plates 
made. 

Nevertheless, Banks’ influence on the 
continuing collection and description of the 
Australian flora cannot be underestimated. For a 
start it was largely due to his influence that a 
decision was made to establish a settlement in 
New South Wales. 

Banks encouraged the early governors and 
officials to send him specimens and in return he 
offered advice and plants to assist the young 
colony. In 1791, in order to speed up the 
collection of plants for his herbarium, he 
employed David Burton, Superintendent of 
Convicts at Paramatta, to send him plants. 
However, David Burton’s collection career was 
short-lived, as he accidentally killed himself a few 
months later while duck shooting on the banks 
of the Nepean. 

Banks later employed George Caley, who 
arrived in Sydney in 1800 and daring ten years 
sent enormous quantities of seeds, specimens, 
living plants and written descriptions. Caley 
apparently was a particularly difficult person, so 
perhaps it was no accident that a rather ugly and 
irritable orchid was named Caleana in his 
honour. 

The plants of New Holland aroused great 
interest in England. In 1793, Sir James Smith 
published a book, A Specimen of the Botany of 
New Holland , in which sixteen plants from 
around Port Jackson were described. The 
descriptions were based on plants growing in 
English greenhouses and specimens sent by John 
White, Surgeon-General to the colony, after 
whom White Bay on Sydney Harbour was 
named. Each species was illustrated with a 
coloured plate based on drawings sent by White. 
Included were such favourites as the New South 
Wales Christmas Bush and the Waratah. 

Also in 1793, a Spanish expedition arrived in 
the harbour, or as they called it, Puerto Jackson. 
Over 1000 plants were collected and some 
subsequently described by the Spanish botanist 
Antonion Cavanilles, including the dwarf apple, 
a conspicuous plant of the Sydney heathlands, to 
which he gave the name Angophora. 

Western Australia’s plants came in for attention 
once more with the arrival of George Vancouver 
in 1791, on his way to the west coast of North 


America to receive back on Britain’s behalf the 
territories which Spain had seized. He was 
accompanied by the botanist and surgeon 
Archibald Menzies, who collected plants at King 
George Sound, including a number of seaweeds 
and the first eucalypt to be collected in Western 
Australia, the Yate. 

As it happens, these early explorers had strayed 
into areas ol poor sandy soils and extraordinary 
botanical richness, areas in which the Australian 
flora is at its most distinctive. In the Sydney 
region alone, for instance, there are over 2000 
different plants, more than in the whole of Great 
Britain. And in the south-west province of 
Western Australia there are over 4000 species. It 
is in this region, isolated by the ocean to the 
south and west and the desert to the north and 
east, that the peculiar beauty of the Australian 
flora can perhaps best be observed. 

It was not only the British and Spanish who 
were sending scientific expeditions to the south 
seas. Louis XVI for instance, had sent La Perouse, 
accompanied by naturalists and other scientists. 
After encountering the first fleet in Botany Bay 
in 1788, they disappeared, so it is not known 
what they might have collected in Australia. 

The riddle of the fate of La Perouse and the 
general interest in New Holland led Louis XVI 
to dispatch another expedition, led by Admiral 
Bruny d’ Entrecasteaux. Amongst the scientists 
accompanying him was the botanist, 
Labillardiere. 

In December 1792, they anchored for a week 
in Esperance Bay, Western Australia, where 
Labillardiere collected such plants as the scarlet 
Kunzea and the first of the kangaroo paws to be 
described. He also collected the same eucalypt as 
Archibald Menzies, and was the first to publish a 
description of it, together with an illustration 
prepared by the renowned botanical artist 
Redoute. Labillardiere named this eucalypt E. 
cornuta (comma means ‘horned’, an illusion to 
the long, pointed caps on the flower buds). 

D'Entrecasteaux’s expedition also visited 
Tasmania twice; on the second occasion arriving 
(though they didn’t know it) on the day Louis 
XVI was guillotined. In Tasmania Labillardiere 
collected such well-known plants as the 
Tasmanian Waratah, the Tasmanian Christmas 
Bell and the Leatherwood, together with a wealth 
of other species, many of which occur well 
inland. 

In due course Napoleon sent another lavishly- 
equipped expedition to southern Australia - or 
Terre Napoleon, Napoleon Land - as, rather 
alarmingly, it was called in France at the time. 
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(Above) Botanist-naturalist 
Robert Brown and Ferdinand 
Baeur (see front cover 
illustration) accompanied 
Matthew Flinders (right) on 
the Investigator which arrived 
in Port Jackson in 1802. 
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Peter Valder became a plant 
pathologist and mycologist 
after graduating from the 
Universities of Sydney and 
Cambridge. He has also done 
much to popularise Australian 
botany and horticulture, 
making appearances on radio 
and television and contributing 
to journals and magazines. 
He has written and presented 
a film about the Australian flora 
and is in demand as a lecturer 
both locally and overseas. His 
book Wisterias is in its second 
print and continues to sell 
internationally. 


The expedition was led by Nicholas Baudin, who 
arrived off Western Australia in 1801. Amongst 
the scientists was the botanist, Leschenault, after 
whom one of Western Australia’s best known 
genera of wild Rowers, Leschenaultia , is named. 

Leschenault appears to have been the first 
person to collect another now well-known 
Western Australian plant, the Albany Pitcher 
Plant, Cephalotus follicularis which looks like the 
tropical pitcher plants but is not related and is 
found nowhere else. This plant was subsequently 
named by Labillardiere, who, between 1800 and 
1807, described 287 Australian plants, including 
a number of seaweeds and one of the best known 
of all Australian plants, the Tasmanian Blue 
Gum, Eucalyptus globulus. His was by far the 
greatest published contribution to Australian 
botany up to this time. 



Just as the plants and animals of New Holland 
created a minor sensation in England, so they did 
in France. On the return of Baudin’s expedition, 
for instance, the Empress Josephine was offered 
first choice of the plants and animals, no doubt 
to the annoyance of the Museum of Natural 
History and the Botanic Garden for which they 
were intended. The frontispiece of the book 
about Baudin’s voyage shows a view of her 
chateau, La Malmaison, with black swans, 
kangaroos, and the now-extinct King Island 
emus in the foreground. And in her 
extraordinary greenhouses she cultivated 


Australian plants, a number of which were 
described for the first time from her collection. 

While Baudin was sailing around Australia’s 
shores, so was another expedition which was to 
be of even greater botanical significance. Joseph 
Banks had arranged to send the botanist Robert 
Brown and the botanical artist Ferdinand Bauer 
with Matthew Flinders, who was to 
circumnavigate the continent. For a variety of 
reasons. Brown and Bauer stayed on in Australia 
after this expedition, Brown spending a further 
nine months collecting in Tasmania. They 
returned to London in 1805 with between three 
and four thousand specimens and an array of 
drawings. 

In 1810, Brown published a book on the flora 
of Australia, describing over 2000 different 
plants, of which three-quarters were new to 
science. Although the book was a financial 
failure, Brown continued to work on the 
Australian flora, and in 1814, he estimated that 
specimens of 4200 Australian species were 
available to him. Although much remained to be 
discovered in the inland, it was clear that the 
Australian flora was well on the way towards 
becoming properly known. 

Although Brown’s study of Australian plants was 
only part of his many-sided activities, he can 
justifiably be said to be the father of Australian 
botany, having laid the foundation upon which 
the subsequent investigation of our unique and 
fascinating flora has been based. 

Only twenty-five of Ferdinand Bauer’s 
Australian drawings were published in his lifetime. 
It is clear from those published since his death that 
Bauer’s illustrations of plants rank amongst the 
most beautiful and accurate botanical drawings 
ever made. The current exhibition at the Museum 
of Sydney draws together for the first time in 
Australia a large selection of his work. 

Since Brown's time, knowledge of our plants has 
been continuously expanding as a result of 
exploration and research. Even so, the Australian 
flora is still far from being adequately known. Few 
parts of Australia have been fully explored 
botanical ly and there are many groups of plants in 
need of further study. It is estimated that 
something of the order of 18,000 - 20,000 
specimens have been described so far and that the 
Australian flora will eventually be found to 
contain over 25,000 species. 

The Australian flora is unique and, as we see it 
today, it tells the story of a hundred million years 
of history of Australia as a southern land mass. 

It is a natural heritage which we should insist 
upon conserving. 
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T his walk celebrates the work of some of the 
best known botanical explorers, their 
collections and the plants they introduced, 
especially from the Himalaya and western China. 
Situated on the south-eastern slope of the Mount 
Tomah Botanic Garden, this is in an area established 
with a wide range of Eurasian conifers, flowering 
shrubs and perennials including many 
Rhododendron cultivars. 

The development of a Plant Explorers Walk at 
Mount Tomah commenced in 1990 and gradually 
evolved to the point where construction, planting 
and interpretative signage are now complete. The 
Walk was officially opened on 25 October 1997, as 
part of the tenth birthday celebrations of the Mount 
Tomah Botanic Garden. 

While visitors to Mount Tomah had been 
enjoying the Plant Explorers Walk for quite some 
time, it was only in the last few months that the 
final interpretative sign was completed. It is a good 
example of how we have had to search for 
illustrations of many of these explorers. ‘The Jesuit 
Botanist as the sign is called, concerns Pierre 
Nicholas le Cheron d’Incarville, a Jesuit sent to 
China as a missionary in 1742. After letters to 
various Jesuit institutions around the world, we 
were unable to find a portrait .- perhaps not 
surprising given when and where he was active. We 
eventually decided to illustrate the sign with a 
picture of two Jesuits in attire and surroundings 
appropriate to the period. D’Incarville will long be 
remembered for the genus Incarvillea, in the family 
Bignoniaceae, perennials and annuals with 
spectacular trumpet-shaped brightly coloured 
flowers, that was named after him. 

Plantings in the Plant Explorers Walk are set 
naturally amongst the rocks, trees and shrubs and 
the species related to a particular collector grouped 
in close proximity to the appropriate interpretative 
sign. 

Each of the fourteen signs along the zig-zag path 
presents brief interesting accounts about a 
particular collector. Included, amongst others, are 
Augustine Henry, Joseph Hooker, E.H. 
(‘Chinese’) Wilson, George Forrest and Frank 
Kingdon-Ward, well-known for the species named 
in their honour. Most signs include a portrait of 
the explorer, along with a line drawing of a plant 
collected by or named after him or her. The texts 
tell not only of the significant plants they 
discovered, but also some of the hardships they 
endured - including shipwreck, persecution, 
illness, disease, starvation, piracy and various 
hostilities. 

For many of the collectors, such as d’Incarville, 
Delavay and Siebold, botany was a passionate 


PLANT 

HUNTERS 

ft if if 


Penny Farrant documents the newly opened 
Asian Plant Explorers Walk at Mount Tomah. 


interest outside of the profession which took them 
to these countries. Once there, they enjoyed 
certain privileges and freedom of movement in 
their plant collecting endeavours. While few 
women ventured out to collect plants in distant 
and harsh places during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, Lady Amherst and her daughter Sarah 
were exceptions. These women, ardent pioneers 
of plant exploration in the Himalaya region, are 
featured on one of the signs. The genus Amherstia, 
a leguminous tree from Burma cultivated for its 
spectacular flowers, is named in their honour. 

Today, plant explorers still visit these regions. 
Indeed, you will see some of the plants collected 
by staff of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 
along the Plant Explorers Walk. Ross Ingram, 
Horticultural Development Officer at Mount 
Tomah Botanic Garden, gives the following 
description of modern-day plant collecting in 
Yunnan: 


For plant hunters, travel in Yunnan was always 
dangerous. The Burma Highway ensures that 
nothing has changed...Despite lugging two 
cameras plus lenses, GPS meter, tripod and 
flash, day pack with food and all the 
paraphernalia necessary to collect plant material, 
I managed to find nearly 100 accessions (mostly 
seed) including Cardiocrinum giganteurn, the 
Giant Himalayan Lily; Gaultheria forrestii , 
Delphinium delavayi, an Incarvillea sp 
Primula poissonii and Iris bulleyana. ’ 



Plant Explorers Walk, 

Mount Tomah Botanic Garden 
Photo: Jaime Plaza 


Over the centuries many thousands of plants 
have been introduced to Western gardens as a 
result of expeditions to the cool climate regions of 
central and eastern Asia. And we have the early 
plant explorers to thank for introducing many of 
our most popular garden plants - acers, magnolias, 
rhododendrons, primulas, roses, hydrangeas and 
lilies, to name but a few. The Plant Explorers Walk 
at Mount Tomah gives an insight into this 
important historical link between Western garden 
plants and their Eastern origins. 


Penny Farrant is Project 
Officer, Editorial and Inter¬ 
pretation, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney. 
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if if if 

Along the trail of the MtTomah Botainc Gardens Plant Explorers Walk... 


THE JESUIT BOTANIST: Pierre Nicholas le Cheron d’Incarville (1706-1757) 



Dicentra spectabilis (right) 
was one of the many plants 
discovered by this early 
botanist. D’lncarville’s first 
attempts to win 
concessions from the 
Emperor were as 
unsuccessful as his first 
collecting trips. His 1743 
collection was captured by 
the British, his 1745 
collection was lost in a 
shipwreck and in 1746 his 
movements were checked 
by anti-Christian 
persecution activities! 


Probably the first trained 
European botanist to enter 
and collect in China, 
Frenchman Pierre 
Nicholas de Cheron 
d’Incarville joined 
the Jesuits in 1726. 
After a five year training 
period he studied botany 
for just six months with the 
famous French botanist 
Bernard de Jussieu. 

D’Incarville was sent to 
China by his Order in 1742 as a 
missionary. Officially he was 
appointed Master Classmaker to the Chinese 
Court, a position which left him little time for 
botanising. As a missionary he was not allowed 
to move freely in the countryside. 

Eventually he discovered the Emperor’s 
fondness for flowers and he sent to France for 
seeds and bulbs in the hope this would help him 
to convert the Emperor to Christianity. In 1753 
he presented the Emperor with specimens of the 
Sensitive Plant, Mimosa sensitiva, which greatly 
amused and entertained him. As a result 
d’Incarville was granted more freedom and was 
promised all the Chinese plants he wanted. In 
1757 he contracted a disease and died before he 
could fully exploit die offer. 

D’Incarville was the first European to collect 
plants in the north of China but it took another 
140 years before his collections were taken 
seriously in Europe. The genus Incarvillea was 
named in his honour. 
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A SURGEON IN JAPAN: Carl Peter Thunberg (1743-1822) 



Swedish botanist, plant 
collector and doctor of 
medicine, Carl Peter 
Thunberg studied medicine 
and botany at Uppsala 
University under the great 
botanist Linnaeus. He 
was employed by 
the Dutch East 
India Company as a 
ships surgeon with 
the extra duty of 
collecting unusual plants 
suitable for Dutch gardens. 

In 1771 Thunberg set out for Japan via South 
Africa and Java. To maximise his opportunities 
for plant collecting in Japan, he spent four years 
in Capetown studying Japanese. At this time 
Japan was closed to foreigners, with the sole 
exception of the Dutch trading post on the 
island of Deshima. 


In 1776 Thunberg made the annual spring 
pilgrimage of diplomats to the Imperial Court 
at Edo (Tokyo), the only occasion foreigners 
were permitted access to the mainland. On this 
journey his ability to speak Japanese allowed 
him to establish a good rapport with his 
Japanese escorts, who helped him to 
collect many interesting plant 
specimens. 

On the return journey, Thunberg 
managed to visit a Japanese nursery 
where he purchased many plants 
unknown in Europe. These included 
Chaenomeles japonic a, Lilium japonicnm and 
Tbnjopsis dolabrata. He also described many 
now-familiar garden plants such as japonica, 
kerria, loquat, weigela, deutzia, aucuba and the 
Japanese maples. 



Chaenomeles japonica 


While in South Africa,Thunberg collected some 3000 plants, 1000 of which were 
previously unknown in Europe, including Protea grandiflora. The genus Thunbergia was 
named in his honour along with many species which carry the epithet thunbergii. 


PIONEERING IN THE HIMALAYA: Countess Sarah Amherst (1762-1838) 


By all accounts a talented and courageous 
woman, Sarah Amherst was one of the pioneers of 
Himalayan botany. She married the second Lord 
Amherst in 1800. Lord Amherst was a noted 
diplomat who visited China in 1816 and was 
appointed Governor-General of India in 1823. 

Both Lady Amherst and her daughter, also 
called Sarah, were ardent botanists and travelled 
extensively with Lord Amherst on his 
diplomatic and administrative missions in 
India, Burma and the Himalaya. Their 
expedition to a remote hill station at Simla in 
1826 took eight months. During this time Lady 
Amherst and her daughter scrambled 
enthusiastically about the mountainside 
collecting plants. 

The noted botanist and family friend, 
Nathaniel Wallich, wrote in his Journal, 7..after 
a residence of nearly five years in India [Lady 
Amherst and her daughter] have returned to 
England with a large and very interesting 
collection of preserved specimens of plants, 
gathered and excellently preserved by their own 
skill and industry’. 




A competent and enthusiastic botanist, talented watercolour painter 
and keen ornithologist. Lady Amherst is best remembered 
for her introduction to England of the Amherst 
pheasant. Notable plants she introduced 
include Clematis montana 
and Anemone vitifolia. 


The magnificent Amherstia 
nobilis , now rare in the wild, is 
often described as the queen of 
flowering tropical trees. The tree was 
named by Nathaniel Wallich in honour of 
Lady Amherst and her daughter. 


Clematis montana 
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BROWN SUGAR AND ASSAM TEA: Nathaniel Wallich (1782-1854) 



Of Danish birth, Wallich was educated as a 
surgeon and spent most of his life working for the 
British East India Company. He was appointed 
Director of the Calcutta Botanic Garden in 1817, 
a position he held for 30 years. Wallich was adept 
at using local people to collect from less accessible 
and prohibited areas to overcome constraints 
placed on his expeditions by regional officials. 

Wallich was the first person to successfully 
introduce Himalayan plants to Europe. 
The spectacular giant lily Cardiocrinum 
gigantearn was one of these plants. 

To overcome problems with seed viability on 
long sea voyages, Wallich ingeniously packed 
seeds in containers of brown sugar. By this 
means he was able to successfully introduce the 
first Himalayan rhododendrons into England, 
including Rhododendron arboreum. 

In 1826 Assam came under British rule and 
the East India Company monopoly of the 
Chinese tea trade ended. In 1835 Wallich 
Cardiocrinum giganteum joined an expedition to Assam to investigate 


the possibility of growing Camellia sinensis var. 
assamica for tea. This plant became the basis for 
the successful tea industry in India. 

Wallich also made trips to Penang, Singapore, 
Sumatra and Java and returned with extremely 
rich collections of plant specimens. 



On an expedition up the Irrawaddy 
River by steamboat in 1826, 
Wallich managed to collect 
more than 300 new species in 
just four days at one location. 
His most interesting 
introduction of this trip was 
the Pride of Burma or 
Orchid Tree, Amherstia 
nobilis, named after 
his friends Lady 
Amherst and 
her daughter 
Sarah. 


JOURNEYS TO THE TEA COUNTRY: Robert Fortune (1813-1880) 




A determined and 
resourceful adventurer, 
Fortune frequently 
resorted to elaborate 
disguises such as shaving his 
head to a pigtail and 
dressing in Chinese 
costume to gain access to 
dosed areas. On a coastal 
voyage he twice rose from 
his sickbed to defeat pirates 
with only a shotgun, while 
his crew hid below deck. 
Fortune wrote several 
books about his 
adventures.The genus 
Fortunea was named in his 
honour. 


expedition 
mission 
plants 
rice 


Scottish born and educated, Robert 
Fortune trained at the Royal Botanic 
Garden Edinburgh. In 1843, he 
was selected by the Horticultural 
Society of London to lead an 
to China. His 
was to collect tea 
(Camellia sinensis ), 
paper plants 
(Tetrapanax papyrifer ), yellow 
camellias, cumquats and any 
interesting varieties of bamboo. He 
was also asked to verify the existence 
of the unusually large Peking peach. 

Fortune made a total of five trips 
to eastern Asia. He was one of the 
first collectors to successfully 
transport live plant material 
over long distances by using 
sealed glass boxes known as 
Wardian Cases. Many of the 
190 new species and varieties of 
plants he successfully introduced 
to Europe were bought from 
Chinese nurseries. Initially he had 


problems convincing the local nurserymen 
that he wanted to buy plants, not to 
steal them! 

In 1848 Fortune made 
a second trip to 
China to collect tea 
plants and infor¬ 
mation about growing 
tea to enable plantations 
to be established in India. He 
solved the puzzle of green tea 
and black tea by proving that the 
difference was only in the 
processing. Trips to China in 
1853 and 1856 were also to 
collect tea. 

The Japanese Windflower, 
Anemone hupehensis , was 
one of Fortunes most 
successful introductions 
to Europe. 

Anemone hupehensis 
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A CRAZE FOR RHODODENDRONS: Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (1817-1911) 



1847 Joseph Hooker 
was commissioned to 
collect plants for Kew 
Gardens from the 
Sikkim, Nepal and 
Himalayan regions. 
After three years and 
four expeditions he 
returned to Britain 
i and published 
descriptions of some 
7000 species. Hooker 
also introduced a large range 
of rhododendrons which proved to be suited to 
European gardens. His Rhododendrons of the 
Sikkim Himalaya , published in three parts (1849- 
1851), created a horticultural craze which swept 
Europe. 

A man of great determination, courage and 
considerable arrogance (probably an asset under 
the circumstances), Hooker faced great difficulties 
of climate and terrain. These alone would have 


was 


been enough for most people, but in 
addition he endured starvation, illness, 
and the extreme hostility of corrupt local 
authorities. 

Hooker was greatly impressed by the 
intelligence of the elephants he used as 
transport. They could pick geological 
samples from the ground or reach high 
into the trees and pick flowers on the 
command of their drivers. 

Hookers success as a collector 
enhanced by using his medical skills to help 
local people. This gained their respect and 
their assistance in collecting plants, 
despite the fact that they had little under¬ 
standing of his unusual quest. 


Joseph Hooker succeeded his father as Director of 
Kew from 1865 to 1885 and was one of the most active 
and distinguished botanists of the 19th century. He was the 
most influential person in the introduction and large-scale 
cultivation of rhododendrons, including R. griffithianum. 



Rhododendron 

griffithianum 


MISSIONS TO CHINA: Pere Jean Marie Delavay (1838-1895) 


French missionary, historian and keen botanist, 
Delavay probably discovered more plants 
suitable for gardens than any other 
botanist. Between 1867 and 1880, in 
addition to his missionary work, he /Tw.Z 
explored Guandong province in 
south-eastern Ghina. In Paris in 1881 
Armand David persuaded Delavay to 
collect for Adrien Franchet, Director 
of the Natural History Museum in 
Paris. Franchet praised Dalavays vast 
collections as the best he had ever seen. 

From 1882 to 1891 Delavay made 
second trip to China during which he 
systematically explored the 
mountains of north-western Yunnan, 
botanically one of the worlds richest 
regions. He was so thorough that he 
climbed one mountain more than 60 
times to ensure he had not missed 
anything! He contracted bubonic plague 
in 1888, after which he never fully 
recovered his health. 

In 1893 Delavay returned to China where he 
collected another 800 species from Yunnan and 



a further 750 from the humid 
Lonki region. In total Delavay 
collected about 200,000 
specimens, mainly from alpine 
areas, including at least ten new 
genera and 1500 new 
species. The genus Delavaya 
was named in his honour. 

In 1895 Delavay fell ill 
again and died in Yunnan. 


Osmanthus delavayi, Incarvillea 
deiavayi, Deutzia purpurascens 
and Primula malacoides were 
among the many interesting 
plants Delavay discovered. 
Unfortunately many of the 
live specimens he collected 
and sent to France were not 
grown successfully at the 
time. 


Incarvillea delavayi 
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THE CUSTOMS COLLECTOR: Augustine Henry (1857-1930) 



~ w T 


Rosa henryii 

In 1898 Henry expressed 
dismay at the rate of 
degradation of the Chinese 
forests and wilderness.The 
Arnold Arboretum in the 
USA responded to his 
concerns by helping to 
mount an expedition to 
collect and document the 
flora of the threatened areas. 


Augustine Henry trained as a 
* medical officer before 
joining the British Customs 
Service. In 1881 he was 
seconded to the Imperial Chinese 
Customs Service, where he worked 
for the next twenty years. One of his duties 
was to report back to England on 
medicinal plants used by the Chinese. 

Bored by official social life in China, Henry 
began to fill in his spare time by collecting 
specimens of local plants which he sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kcw. His first years 
work resulted in more than 1000 specimens 
from Hubei, Sichuan and southern Yunnan, 
including 10 new genera and specimens of the 
much sought after Coffin Juniper, Juniperus 
coxii. This was an impressive achievement for 
someone with no special botanical knowledge 
and no previous training in collecting plants 
from the wild. 



The Director of Kew was impressed with Henry’s 
collections and provided much advice, support and 
encouragement to enable him to spend more time 
collecting. Henry introduced a number of new 
plants to European gardens and collected more 
than 150,000 herbarium specimens, including 
many new species and genera. 

Henry finally left: China 
in 1900 but not before 
passing on much of his 
knowledge and skills to 
a new young recruit, 
E.H. Wilson. 


ADVENTURES IN TIBET: George Forrest (1873-1932) 




Born in Scotland, George Forrest 
spent his early working years 
in a pharmacy and visited 
Australia in 1891. He 
found the world and its 
wild places irresistible and 
developed an interest in natural 
history. This led him to 
work for the Royal 
Botanic Garden 
Edinburgh and then 
for A.K. Bulley, a wealthy . 
merchant and horticulturist 
who sponsored many plant 
collecting expeditions. 

Forrest made seven expeditions to collect plants 
in Burma, Tibet and western China between 
1904 and 1932. A man of tremendous stamina, 


P/e/one forrestii 

The mountain ranges of Dali and Lijiang in north-western Yunnan were Forrests favourite 
collecting areas. Rhododendron forrestii, Pieris formosa war.forrestii and Clematis forrestii are 
some of the many plants Forrest introduced from this collectors paradise. George Forrest 
died on a collecting trip and was buried atTenchang in Yunnan. 


persistence and courage, he survived 
terrible ordeals on these trips. 

In a remote area of Tibet, Forrest 
escaped the massacre of his party 
only by plunging down a steep 
mountainside as his pursuers closed 
in for the kill. Barefoot and in rags, 
he crossed snow-covered 
mountain passes and dense 
forest, and survived wounds, 
starvation and illness before 
reaching safety three weeks 
later. Within days 
return, Forrest 
doggedly off on a new expedition in search of 
new seeds and plants. 

Forrest collected vast quantities of seed, 
hundreds of live plants and thousands of 
specimens. His huge rhododenron collection 
(more than 5000 samples) convinced botanists 
that azaleas and rhododendrons should be placed 
in the same genus. 


of his 


was 
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PLANT COLLECTOR & 
FIRST COLONIAL BOTANIST 

# if if 

Gillian Davies and Christine Carwardine 

present a portrait of our first colonial botanist. 


A list of the names of early nineteenth 
century plant collectors in Australia 
rarely includes Charles Fraser and yet 
his contribution was considerable. A Scotsman, 
born in Blair Atholl, he arrived in the young 
colony in 1816 as a foot soldier. Prior to 
enlistment he had been a gardener, and on this 
basis within a few months he had been appointed 
Colonial Botanist by Governor Macquarie and 
started his career as a collector and horticulturist. 
In 1821 he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Government Garden which has since developed 
into the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney. 

In April 1817 Fraser w r as ordered by Governor 
Macquarie to accompany Surveyor John Oxleys 
first expedition. He was sent in the advance party 
to set up a depot for equipment on the Lachlan 
River. Allan Cunningham, known as the King’s 
Botanist because he was appointed in England, 
wrote in his journal on April 27, 1817 ‘Fraser 
had been Before on those Hills, in pursuit of 
Flora to which he is very much attached, during 
the period of time during which he had been at 
this depot of about one month’. This journal 
later states that they were well armed’ against 
attack by aborigines and had a painfull’ time, 
but they did collect over 450 new species. It was 
very fortunate for Fraser that Cunningham was 
on this expedition as he was a trained botanist, 
having worked at Kew. The two Scotsmen of a 
similar age worked well together and forged a 
lifetime friendship. Often Fraser would collect 
and Cunningham would classify, especially when 
the latter was laid up with illness such as the 
ague’. 

This first expedition was to explore the 
Bathurst region and the Lachlan River system 
origins. They were to look for the anticipated 
inland sea or a great western river, All they did 


find were impassable marshes. Despite being well 
provisioned with tents, horses and boats, they 
suffered many hardships. Fraser had signed to 
the effect that he would give any assistance 
required, but he may not have foreseen that this 
would include opening fresh burial mounds for 
anthropological study. The exploration lasted 11 
weeks (April 27 - July 11) from Bathurst. Fraser 
had to collect in triplicate. His collections, sent 
to Earl Bathurst, were needed for European 
royalty, Sir Joseph Banks and various botanic 
gardens. Oxley’s first report states ‘the extensive 
and valuable collections of plants found by Mr 
A. Cunningham the King’s Botanist, and Mr C. 
Fraser, the Colonial Botanist, will best evince 
Your Excellency the unwearied industry and zeal 
bestowed in the discovery and presentation of 
them; in every other respect they also merit the 
highest praise’. 

Fraser joined Oxley’s even more rigorous 
second 1818 expedition (May 25 to November 
5). This was to trace the Macquarie River 
upstream and then cross the Divide to emerge at 
the coast. Once there, to navigate the many 
inlets, they had to portage a heavy wooden boat 
on their shoulders for many miles. They 
eventually reached Newcastle in an exhausted 
state, one man having been speared in the leg by 
aborigines. Fraser, the only botanist this time, 
collected more than 700 plants. Indeed, Oxley 
noted that on the return journey the saddlebags 
were chiefly full of botanical specimens. Many 
painstaking months of work ensued for Fraser as 
he dried, assembled and packed the various 
collections to send off. Paper and ink were always 
in short supply and he often had to bear the 
immediate cost of sending collections. For this 
expedition Fraser was given twenty-five pounds 
for ‘Exertions and Attentive discharge of duties’. 
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Banksia marcescens, now 8. 
marginata. From Botanical 
Magazine vol. 55 1828. 

Drawing and water colour 
attributed to W.Hooker. Plant 
grown in Glasgow Botanic 
Garden from seed supplied by 
Charles Fraser. 

Gillian Davies and Christine 
Carwardine are both volun¬ 
teer guides at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney. Gillian Davies 
is a former GP and has a 
Horticulture Certificate from 
Ryde. Christine Carwardine is a 
London University graduate 
and taught Biology in the UK. 


Oxleys third expedition started in May 1819. 
He was joined by Fraser, Philip Parker King and 
Allan Cunningham. They explored the Port 
Macquarie and Hastings River regions and were 
equally successful botanically. Subsequent 
shipments to England included (via ‘Shipley’) 
three Wardian cases of plants, one each for the 
Emperor of Austria, Prince Leopold of Cape 
Colony (later King of Belgium), and Lord 
Bathurst. Via ‘Surrey’ went three separate parcels 
of identical seeds to the same destinations. Such 
duplication was an insurance against the frequent 
loss of ships. 

After Fraser’s official appointment in Jan 1821 
as Superintendent of the Government Garden, 
there was a lull in collecting other than on local 
expeditions. A short visit to Van Diemen’s Land 
in 1823 enabled another plant parcel to be 
despatched home and there was a further visit in 
1823. In 1826 he sailed on HMS Larne to Van 
Diemen’s Land, the Bay of Islands (NZ), Phillip 
Island and Norfolk Island. This was an altogether 
unsatisfactory trip as the ports of call were too 
‘fleeting’ for collecting. The ships boat 
overturned coming into Norfolk and apart from 
fearing for his life as he could not swim, he lost 
his most treasured possession, his Brown’s 
‘Prodromus’, which was essential for classifying 
his specimens. [A supplement to a later edition of 
‘Prodromus’ has 37 Proteaceae named in his 
honour.] Fraser recovered enough to write a 
report on the horticultural state of the Island, but 
on leaving, a sea struck me and carried away all 
my Botanical and Geological specimens, 
shoes. 

Fraser wrote Journals of two expeditions even 
further afield, which were published in Sir 
William Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany of 1830. 
The first, in 1827, was with Captain Stirling to 
western Australia to determine a site for 
settlement. The Swan River area was favoured, 
which Fraser rather over optimistically described 
as a ‘terrestrial paradise’. On his return he sent off 
a case of western flora. 

The second in 1828 was with Captain Patrick 
Logan and Allan Cunningham to explore the 
Logan and Brisbane Rivers at Moreton Bay and 
also to lay out the ‘New Garden’ there, which 
later became the Brisbane Botanic Gardens. In 
this Journal, Fraser relates accompanying 
Captain Logan in the ascent of Mount Lindsay 
when ‘we putt off our shoes 4 and ‘leaving the rest 
of the party behind’ climbed on past ‘a dreadful 
chasm’ and experienced a ‘frightful time’, 
‘holding on by our own great toes’. Then 
Captain Logan abandoned him and climbed on, 


leaving him to make the perilous descent alone, 
keeping his collecting bags safe. 

During this expedition Cunningham and 
Fraser collected seedling rainforest trees which 
were planted out later in an area of the Sydney 
Gardens now at the southern end of the Palm 
Grove, and the seedlings have grown into the 
massive canopy trees seen to-day. They include 
the Araucaria cunninghamii , Hoop pine, and 
Waterhousea floribunda ,Weeping Lilly-pilly, and 
possibly the Cryptocarya obovata , Pepperberry , 
and Flindersia xanthoxyla , Yellow Wood. 

Other plants first collected by Charles Fraser 
which arc still grown in the Gardens, include: 
Crinklebushes, Lomatia silaifolia and L.fraseri 
(Port Jackson 1818), Commersonia fraseri (type 
specimen Hunter River 1819), Melaleuca 
linariifolia or Flax-leaved Paperbark and 
Castanospermum australe , Black Bean (1828) 

Fraser collected living plants for cultivation 
and also dried and pressed them for herbaria. He 
sent much material to W.J. Hooker, then 
Professor of Botany at Glasgow, who took his 
collection to Kew with him. Fourteen Fraser 
specimens are known in the Royal Botanic 
Garden Sydney Herbarium and three hundred 
are in the Oxford University Druce-Fielding 
Collection. Australian plants collected by him 
can be seen at Kew, the British Museum 
(Natural History) and Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. Fraser also collected and despatched 
seeds. An illustrated account of the plants grown 
from some of these seeds in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh between 1827 and 1841 exists in 
issues of Curtis Botanical Magazine. In Vol. 56 
(1829) Acacia oxycedrus is described for 
taxonomic purposes and it is stated that the 
seeds had been collected by Mr Fraser in the 
Blue Mountains, with the plant flowering in the 
greenhouse of the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 
May. Twenty-three different Australian species 
attributed to Fraser are to be found in the 
Magazine. 

George Bentham’s Flora Australiensis y when 
finally published in 1878, gives him numerous 
attributions and J.H. Maiden lists (1908) 29 
species named for Fraser. Many of these have 
since had name changes. 

Fraser died on December 22nd, 1831 

returning from a hot, dry collecting expedition 
to the Bathurst region. He deserves to be 
remembered as the first Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden Sydney and as Australia’s 
First Government Botanist, whose enthusiasm 
and skill as a collector and horticulturist carried 
him through to success. 
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A t the heart of our house is a spacious 
top-lit room, lined with books and 
centred on a large circular table - a 
perfect place to read and write. Over twenty 
years ago, as a young university lecturer, I 
discovered the virtues of having my own 
reasonably comprehensive professional library - 
covering art, architecture, history and landscape 
- a place where one could prepare talks and 
articles in a comfortable environment, 
interspersed by excursions out into the garden. 

In every working library, one must have the 
basics, those indispensable reference volumes 
which guide initial research. In particular, for 
gardeners, a well-thumbed copy of E.E. Lords 
Shrubs and Trees for Australian Gardens and 
Stirling Macoboys What Flower is That and What 
Tree is That to identify species for planting 
schemes. From such general texts one can move 
on to specialist volumes concerned with 
individual plant groups or species. Martyn Rix 
and Roger Phillips have produced some of the 
finest in this genre; my favourite is The Bulb 
Book (1981) where flower, foliage and bulb are 
clearly shown against a neutral background, and 
companion plates show the bulbs growing in 
their native habitat, often wild mountain terrain 
in remote places like Kurdestan or the Caucasus. 
The tulips and liliums are particularly 
memorable. 

The rose bushes of my youth were thorny 
sticks set in bare ground, and it took a summer 
in Italy to acquaint me with the glory of climbing 
roses in lull flower. Peter Beales’ companion 
volumes Classic Roses (1985) and Twentieth 
Century Roses (1988) are wonderful 
encyclopaedias of the rose family, and alerted me 
to the extraordinary rose gardens at Ren mark, 
South Australia, created by David Ruston. I 
hope one day to visit, though perhaps not to 
emulate - his rampant 'Mermaid’ would 
overwhelm any conventional city garden! 
Another great Australian gardener, the very 
entertaining Peter Valder has produced a small 
classic in Wisterias: A Comprehensive Guide , 
partly based on his own experience at Nooroo, 
Mount Wilson. Books such as these provide a 
backbone to any garden reference library. 

During the 1970s I began to research 
Australia’s early gardens, and the antiquarian 
book dealer Anne McCormick (of Hordern 
House) drew my attention to the availability of 
many of the seminal texts on plants and 
gardening in the late 18th and the 19th 
centuries. Through her I came to know William 
Curtis’ Botanical Magazine , with its hand-tinted 


BIBLIOPHILIC 
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if if if 

Howard Tanner’s library is the heart of his house. 



engravings of the finest plants available in late Howard Tanner 
18th century Europe, and of the response to the Photograph by jni white 

remarkable Australian botanical discoveries 
including Pierre-Joscph Redoutes illustrations of 
eucalypts, banksia and kangaroo paw undertaken 
for the Empress Josephine, and Robert Sweet’s 
Flora Australasica; or ; a Selection of Handsome , or 
Curious Plants , Natives of New Holland\ and the 
South Sea Islands (1827-8). Within its pages are 
splendid renderings of banksias and dryandras. 
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Editor’s note: 

Billardiera was named for the 
botanist, Labillardiere (see 
Peter Valder’s article, page 6). 


Howard Tanner helped 
found the A.G.H.S. and was an 
early Chairman. He has 
written extensively on the 
history and design of 
Australian gardens. His 
Sydney-based architectural 
practice, Tanner & Associates, 
is involved in new schools, 
heritage work, and new 
houses and gardens. 


For a good insight into how established botany 
and landscape design had become in New South 
Wales by the 1860s, one can dip into the 
volumes of the Australian Horticultural Magazine 
which describe the major Sydney gardens of the 
period, their key plants, and the relevant interests 
of the various owners and head gardeners. 

The advent of colour printing was an 
important mid 19th century event for botanical 
publishing. One of the most handsomely bound 
volumes of the period is Louisa Anne Merediths 
Some of My Bush Friends in Tasmania (1860). 
The cloth cover is incised in gold with an 
elaborate trellis embowered with Billardiera 
longiflora and centred on the authors initials. 
Dedicated, ‘by the Royal Command’, to 'Her 
Majesty the Queen’, and published in London by 
Day and Son, lithographers to the Queen, this 
major work of poetry and illustration was 
produced by Meredith at Twamley, Tasmania to 
'introduce to my English friends some of our 
lovely Tasmania flowers.’ The illustrations 
including 'a wreath of (native) berries’ and 'the 
(Tasmanian) waratah and native arbutus’ are 
remarkable for their free linework and vigorous 
colouring. 

An early example of coloured plates of 
Australian manufacture are those found in H.A. 
James’ Hand-Book of Australian Horticulture 
published and printed in 1892 by Turner and 
Henderson of Sydney. By chance I have the 
author’s own copy : of greatest interest are the 
'pointillist’ coloured plates by Guglielmo 
Antoriello of ericas and native berries, and a 
grand bouquet of native Bowers. 

Turning now to more contemporary 
touchstones, in particular those relevant for an 
architect seeking ideas and inspiration, I have 
found many useful parallels for Australia in 
Mediterranean and Californian gardens and 
landscape settings. Mrs P. Martineau in 
Gardening in Sunny Lands: The Riviera , 
California , Australia ’ (1924) has been there before 
us, but Hugh Latimer is evocative and 
inspirational in his The Mediterranean Gardener 
(1990) though I do also appreciate the more 
basic advice found in Vicomtc de Noailles and 
Roy Lancaster’s Mediterranean Plants and 
Gardens (1977). 

The last decade has produced several 
remarkable books on the gardens of 
Mediterranean France, each worthy in its own 
specific way. The first of these, The Gardens of 
Provence and the French Riviera (1987) by 
Racine, Boursier-Mougenot and Binet, is the 
most academic and thoughtful, reflecting on its 


origins as a research document commissioned by 
the French Government. It provides wonderful 
insights, often gained through maps, old 
illustrations and carefully composed photos. It is 
a book of many layers, ... one learns of the 
original grander holdings or bastides , the 19th 
century villa gardens, and the Cote d’Azur 'like a 
perfumed woman. The subsequent books are 
lavishly pictorial - a dialogue of ancient stone 
walls, olive and cypress groves, mauve lavender 
and pink and white oleander - in particular 
Gardens in ProvenCe (1992) by Louisa Jones, and 
Gardens of the Riviera (1993) by Vivian Russell; 
the latter, through historic detail and 
personalities evocatively conveys the Edwardian 
heyday. 

Similarly inspired texts should be available on 
California (and the Cape of Good Hope region), 
but none of this quality yet grace my shelves. 
Hortus , that great armchair guide to gardening 
has (Nos. 31, 32, 33) introduced us to Lester 
Rowntree (1879-1979), the great Californian 
field botanist, and various books hint at the 
splendid gardens of Woodside and Montecito, or 
of Thomas Church and Laurence Halprin ... the 
definitive volume is yet to come. 

Books on inspirational contemporary gardens 
are, alas, fewer in number, but a vital sign of 
ongoing endeavour. Both Russell Page and 
Lanning Roper have been well served by their 
garden biographers (Marina Schinz/Gabrielle 
van Zuylen (1991) and Jane Brown (1987), 
respectively) who have gathered together superb 
records of these extraordinary men. In a 
different vein is Michael Spen’s book (1994) on 
Geoffrey Jellicoe - perhaps the finest collection of 
landscape drawings published this century. 

Page and Roper largely drew their inspiration 
from the past, while Jellicoe provides a foretaste 
of the future. Each age hopes to surprise the eye 
through new designs and choices, derek \armans 
garden (1995) is a classic British example of 
something created out of nothing; of salt-hardy 
sea kale and cotton lavender emerging from the 
shingle of the shore, accented by objets trouves - 
old twisted iron, and weathered rocks and sticks 
placed to sculptural advantage. 

My most recent acquisition is Trevor Nottle’s 
Gardens of the Sun (1997), often as visually 
striking as the Jarman book, and a most timely 
prompt, awakening us to the realities of sensible 
and rewarding gardening in hot, dry climates. 
Informing on one hand, Nottle entices with the 
other, treating us to unusual oleanders and 
leucodendrons, and the lush creamy-white Dietes 
robinsoniana of Lord Howe Island. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 

if if if 

HIPPEASTRUM 


Andrea Dudley takes a look at this stately bulb 
listed in early Australian catalogues and still seen 
flowering profusely in colonial gardens 
such as Rouse Hill. 


I t is hard to think of a bulbous plant more 
spectacular than the Hippeastrum, with a 
statuesque beauty and exuberance that is 
hard to match in the summer garden. It flowers 
at a time when the heaviness of summer bears 
upon the garden, when plants of a more delicate 
nature fade and wither in the heat. Not so the 
robust Hippeastrum, which emerges boldly in 
December in time for the festive celebrations of 
Christmas and New Year. 

From the family Amaryllidaceae, Hippeastrum 
sp. is often referred to as Amaryllis. It is certainly 
a prettier name, but not botanically correct. An 
English source states that the inflorescence of H. 
puniceum (syn. equestre) was likened to a horses 
head (Hippos is from the Greek far horse), hence 
the nomenclature. Strum is Greek for star. 
Maybe it is named for the fabulous autumnal 
constellation Pegasus, the winged steed, who was 
placed among the stars for his heroic loyalty. But 
these are my own imaginings. 

Classified as a tender bulbous herb, 
Hippeastrum species originate from tropical 
South America, which may well explain its 
flamboyance. Huge funnel-shaped flowers are 
borne in an umbel at the top of a stout hollow 
scape, the inflorescence usually appearing before 
strap-shaped leaves. The stamens are prominent, 
reaching almost to the length of each flower. 
Colours are strong and saturated - velvety reds, 
stunning crimsons and pinks, many with showy 
stripes and splashes. More recently orange, peach 
and apricot colours have appeared. The Dutch 
hybridists are responsible for this fruit bowl of 
colour, even including cool limes and lemon. 

Used to startling effect in colonial gardens, 
they were listed in mid 19th century nursery 
catalogues as early as 1855. Nursery proprietor, 
John J. Rule from Richmond in Victoria listed 
two Hippeastrum in his 1855 catalogue - 
Hippeastrum striatum and H. vittatum. Another 
half dozen are listed in Langs catalogue of 1868. 
(See Plants listed in Nursery catalogues in Victoria 
1855-1859 by Margaret Brookes and Richard 
Barley. 



There are 75 species in the genus, most of the 
Hippeastrums seen in Australian gardens are forms 
or hybrids of Hippeastrum puniceum (syn. equestre) 
and H. vittatum. Hippeastrums are more usually 
known by their cultivar names these days, many of 
which reflect the vibrancy and brilliance of the 
blooms. 

Hippeastrums love an open, sunny position in a 
well-drained soil which has been enriched with well- 
rotted animal manure. Protection from strong 
winds is recommended. At first flowering, weekly 
applications of liquid manure will help prepare the 
bulb for the next years flowering. During the 
dormant season, a mulch of compost or rotted 
manure is beneficial. Natural rainfall is usually 
sufficient to prevent the feeding roots from drying 
out. 

The bulbs are best left undisturbed for three to 
four years. They may be lilted in autumn and kept 
in a cool dry place, with the basal roots buried in 
moist sand. 

Hippeastrums are easy to propagate. Simply 
detach offsets from the base of the original bulb, 
taking care to remove only the ones that separate 
readily. Offsets will produce stock true to type but 
it is possible to raise hippeastrum from seed. 
Flowering may not occur for several years and then 
it will be necessary to cull out the seedlings for 
quality. 

For a splendid show either in the garden or 
potted up, hippeastrums are well worth cultivating, 
giving striking results for very little effort - 
definitely a cause for celebration. 


FAMILY: 

AMARYLLIDACEAE 

Bulb 

Frost resistant but 
drought tender 

Plant in autumn 

Flowers in summer 

Propagate by bulb division 


Andrea Dudley is a qualified 
horticulturist and member of 
the Australian Institute of 
Horticulture. She was the 
gardener at Lambrigg for four 
years and has been lucky 
enough to work and learn in 
many other beautiful gardens in 
the ACT. Andrea works as a 
horticulturist and has recently 
opened ‘gardenworks’ at 
Cuppacumbalong homestead at 
Tharwa. 
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CIVILISING THE CITY 

A HISTORY OF MELBOURNE’S 
PUBLIC GARDENS 
by Georgina Whitehead 
State Library ofVictoria in association with 
The City of Melbourne, 1997. 

Rrp $49.95 

Review by Paul Fox 


S umptuous is the only way to describe this 
work. Its lavish illustrations evoke 
Melbourne’s public gardens during the last 
130 years in a way no other book has done. 



In photographs of elm walks and 1930s diffused 
light, Edwardian summers, views of garden 
statuary, and St Kilda Road planted as garden 
this book reveals much about the history of 
Australian aesthetics. 

Whitehead’s text makes similar revelations 
when she points out how post-war Melbourne 
has chosen to redevelop its parks into sporting 
facilities. The sporting field’s appearance in 
parkland reveals as much about people’s 
changing perception of themselves as it does 
about landscape. Fashionably hatted and gloved 
Edwardian women, complete with parasol, seen 
in public gardens evoke languor. The basketball 
player in the park sweeps this imagining aside. 
In this book’s representation of public gardens 
and Melbourne, civility holds sway. 

Nowadays we often refer to a city’s public 
gardens as an oasis as though they are separate 
from, instead of being part of, the city. Has this 
always been the case? The book made me 
wonder if the people, seen in the early 
photographs of the Treasury Gardens composed 
of original gums, thought of gardens as oases, or 
if they thought of themselves as being a part of 
the bush? Certainly in the neighbouring Fitzroy 
Gardens during the nineteenth century the 
watercourse was retained and lined with ferns as 
if it were a fern gully. 

Whitehead astutely observes that the 
appearance of Melbourne’s public gardens today 
are the result of decisions taken in the 1920s and 
30s. She bravely questions whether historicising 
gardens is the most productive way to see what is 
a naturally evolving landscape. 

I particularly enjoyed her account of the 
resititution of nineteenth century sculptor Charles 
Summers’ River God fountain (1862) in 1996 in 
the Fitzroy Gardens and how twentieth century 
sculptor Inge King’s Dewdrop fountain (1960) 
was dismantled in 1990. It led me to wonder if 
contemporary attitudes to modernism are similar 
to the 1950s views of the Victorian Age. 

Another important insight Whitehead’s work 
provides is the role individuals have played in 
shaping Melbournes gardens. People like John 
Guilfoyle (brother of William of Botanic 
Gardens fame) whose adroitness enabled him to 
create a Parks and Gardens Department in the 
Melbourne City Council even though the 
position was a joint state government and 
council funded appointment. Here is a gardener 
who appears equally at home in the bureaucracy 
and the garden; a rare skill. Whitehead’s placing 
of the creators of Melbourne’s public gardens in 
a bureaucratic/political context dispels once and 
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for all the aesthete’s view of the garden as 
divorced from worldly concerns. It allows the 
reader to think further about the skills necessary 
for creating gardens in the public domain and 
ensuring they have a future in civilising the city. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL HOUSE 

ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIETY IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES 1788 TO 1842 
by James Broadbent 

Published by Hordern House in association with 
the Historic Houses Trust of NSW, 400 pp, small folio, 
RRP $185.00 


Review by Clive Lucas. 


The Australian Colonial House will become the last 
word on the early Australian house. Well written 
and beautifully illustrated, it will be a joy to all 
those who enjoy our colonial past. As the subtitle 
indicates, it does not cover the whole country but 
is confined to the architecture of the old nineteen 
counties of NSW and covers the years from first 
settlement to the bank crash in 1842 which put a 
stop to elaborate architectural endeavour and 
ruined many of its patrons. 

As well as the architects of early NSW, the role of 
the amateur is also explored as is the role of many 
ladies who took an interest in architecture, viz. Jane 
(Lady) Franklin, Elizabeth Macquarie and 
Georgiana Lowe, who was also a notable gardener 
at Bronte House. The role of the pattern-book is 
also discussed, the first having been brought to 
NSW by Mrs Macquarie. 

Dr Broadbent has pioneered the use and 
influence of the pattern-book and many a colonial 
architect is shown to have cribbed his design from 
a published source. The book is as good on social 
history as architecture and results from Broadbent’s 
research over some 20 years and is in essence his 
doctoral thesis published in 1985. 

If it is to be criticised it is because there has not 
been enough scrutiny of the text and this results in 
silly errors, eg. people are given titles they didn’t 
have, are misnamed, things are wrongly described 
and certain illustrations are published back to 
front. 

I am inclined to call it definitive but of course 
it never will be and what it does do is promote 
further thought and investigation. 

Since reading it again (I first read it as the 
thesis) I was prompted to discover that Telford 
Place (1831) (the house of the architect Edward 
Hallen) still exists at 159 Brougham Street, 


Kings Cross; that Roslyn Hall 
(1832) (by Ambrose Hallen) was 
not the imbalanced house 
illustrated by Morton Herman in 
1954 (in Early Australian Architects 
and their Works) and in the book 
under review, but a very fine house 
in a beautiful colonial garden. The 
Haliens will have to be reappraised! 

Also I am now inclined to think 
Grantham, built in 1836 for Hardy 
Wilson’s great grandfather, Caleb 
Wilson, is possibly by William 
Moir rather than Green way. Moir 
was Clerk of Works on Sydney’s 
new Government House from 1836 
and engaged at this time by Wilson 
to build Tocal (1838) at Patterson. Neither 
Tocal nor Moir are discussed in the book, nor is 
Kippilaw outside Goulburn, which Moir 
designed in 1837 for James Chisholm. 
Kippilaw is another house with a fine colonial 
garden. 

At Denham Court, Verge maybe restyled the 
house but the design is almost certainly 1 Design 
the First’ taken from Designs for Elegant Cottages 
and. Small Villas , the same first pattern book 
Mrs Macquarie is said to have brought to NSW 
in 1809 and used for the Judge Advocate’s 
house in Macquarie Place. 

Garden lovers will be enthralled by many of 
the illustrations not published before which 
help further our understanding of the colonial 
garden. 

This is a fine publication and you should buy 
it before it becomes a collector’s item. 


THE 

AUSTRALIAN 

COLONIAL 

HOUSE 

Akci irrecrruKK ani >sodfey in ni w south walls 
. I78H-IM2 


James Broadbent 


HERITAGE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 


JUNE 1-21, 1998 

T hree week tour visiting 20 of England’s most outstanding and 
beautiful gardens with tour guide Richard Ratcliffe - Australian 
Churchill Fellow and landscape architect, heritage consultant and 
lecturer in history of landscape at the University of Canberra. Gardens 
include Hidcote, Chatsworth, Biddulph Grange and Stourhead, together 
with well known smaller gardens and the birthplace of the English 
Landscape Movement, Stowe. Richard trained in England and knows all 
of these gardens personally. 

Approx cost ex Sydney/Melbourne $5400 
Details and full itinerary: 

Tricia Nebauer 

Traveland Pty Ltd (ACN 000 240 746) 

02-6285 3988 Fax 02-6285 3958 
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TO EAST GIPPSLAND 


* # 


Judith Newman joins members of the Victorian branch of 
the Australian Garden History Society on a Melbourne Cup weekend 
with a difference... 


East Gippsland trippers enjoy 
the magnificent rainforest 
beside the Glen Arte River 
where the Gippsland 
Waratahs, Telopea oreades 
were in full flower. 

Photographs by Barabara Strange. 


F rom the high country with its temperate 
rainforests to the coastal area with its 
beautiful unspoilt beaches, East Gippsland 
has some of the States most diverse and beautiful 
scenery. Protected from change by its remoteness 
from major population centres, it is one of the 
least developed areas of Eastern Australia. A large 
percentage of it is state forest. 
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Under the guidance of botanical experts Rodger 
and Gwen Elliot, thirty-two members of the 
Australian Garden History Society visited East 
Gippsland during Melbourne Cup weekend. As a 
new member of the Society, it was my first 
opportunity to learn about the flora of this far 
eastern corner of Victoria and I was impressed not 
only with the beauty of the area but with the 
overall organisation of the tour, the attention to 
detail and the enthusiasm with which those 
members of the group with superior botanical 
knowledge shared their knowledge with others 
willing to learn. 

The group met at midday on Saturday at the 
Rainforest Centre in Orbost. Here we learnt about 
East Gippslands temperate rainforests, relics of a 
time when Australia was part of a much larger 
landmass. We learnt that these small pockets of 
surviving rainforest are part of Australia’s 
Gondwana inheritance and include a wealth of 
primitive flowering plants which are almost 
completely unrelated floristically to typical 
Australian vegetation. After looking at examples of 
rainforest plants and trees at the centre, we 
returned to our cars and drove through lush and 
beautiful farming country to Mario, where the 
Snowy River flows into the sea. In the fading light 
of late afternoon we walked along a wide deserted 
beach at Point Riccardo where bird lovers in the 
group were delighted to be able to train their 
binoculars on a hovering sea eagle. We finished the 
day by driving back to Orbost where our 
Victorian branch president, Pamela Jellie 
produced a basket supper for a picnic in the local 
park. 

For the three days of the tour we were based at 
Orbost, a small town on the Snowy River where 
we stayed at the local motel. From there we drove 
out in convoy each day behind our skilled guides, 
who had obviously reconnoitered the routes well 
in advance and knew exactly where to halt the 
convoy to find a particular stand of Victorian 
waratah or some small and delicate ground plant. 

On Sunday the convoy of cars travelled north 
from Orbost on the Bonang Road to explore the 
Errinundra National Park and the far Eastern 
corner of the Snowy River National Park, learning 
as we went how to identify the Shining gum, 
Eucalyptus denticulata; the Silvertop Ash, E. sieberi; 
the River Peppermint, E. data and the Silver¬ 
leaved stringybark, E. conspicua and keeping a 
lookout as we went for wallabies, wombats and 
lyre birds. As we left our cars and walked deeper 
into the rainforest areas, Rodger and Gwen were 
able to identify dozens of species of plants with 
unfaltering skill. 
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On Monday morning we drove to Cabbage 
Tree Creek, east of Orbost to see Cabbage Tree 
Fan Palms, Livistona australis, which Rodger and 
Gwen told us occur mainly in subtropical 
rainforests of Queensland and NSW, but which 
still survive in this small pocket of rainforest in 
East Gippsland. We then drove back to the coast 
at Cape Conran where we spread our picnic rugs 
and enjoyed another basket lunch which Pam 
Jellie provided before tackling a long walk along 
a bush track to Cowrie Bay. Here we were 
looking at a very different range of coastal 
vegetation which our notes told us were 
predominantly Banks ia integrifolia , Monotaca 
elliptica , Leucopogon parviflorus and Indifogera 
australis. We walked back along the rocky 
coastline to join the newly constructed coastal 
boardwalk. This wonderful boardwalk is 2.5 km 
long, winding among the trees of this spectacular 
section of East Gippsland s coastline. 

Dinner at the motel on Monday night gave us 
a chance to celebrate the Melbourne Cup with a 
rather hilarious sweepstake conducted by David 
Jellie. David entertained us during the tour with 
recollections of his days as a young engineer in 
Orbost. His story of the progressive dinner party 
which he and Pamela attended as a young couple 


newly arrived in Orbost is a classic Australian 
story. 

On Tuesday morning, before returning to 
Melbourne we visited Glen Arte Flora Reserve, 
one of the few places in Australia where warm 
temperate rainforests and cool temperate 
rainforest areas overlap. Gwen and Rodger 
helped us to identify such warm temperate 
rainforest trees as Lilly pilly, Acmena smithiL 
sharing the area with cool temperate trees such as 
Blackwood wattle, Acacia melanoxylon and 
Sassafras, Atherosperma moschatum. I was 
interested to learn from Rodger the difference 
between the two dominant species of trees ferns, 
the soft tree ferns, Dicksonia antarctica, and the 
hard tree fern, Cyathea australis and to see for the 
first time the spreading fan fern, Sticherus lobatus. 

As we drove deeper into the valley the 
vegetation became more lush and tree ferns 
towered above our heads. With our windows 
wound down and many group members walking 
in front of the cars, we travelled at a slow pace in 
order to enjoy the beauty of the area and the 
sounds of the bellbirds against a background of 
cascading water. It couldn’t have been a better 
final memory of East Gippsland to take back 
with us to Melbourne. 




Enrol in our Garden Design Diploma Course 

What leaf fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or of mortals or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales ofArcady ? 

John Keats - “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 

From the Paradise Gardens and the dales of 
Arcady in antiquity to the leafy garden suburbs 
of Australia in the twentieth century, Sydneys 
first comprehensive Diploma Course on The 
Evolution of Garden Design and Style 
commences on March 5th at The Academy. 

This survey course examines the design and 
style of gardens and parks in their social and 
historical context, exploring the philosophical 
principles behind their development. Its many 
highlights include: 

great architects and gardens in Italy from the Renaissance onward 
great gardens such as at Vaux, Versailles, Blenheim and Chiswick House 
great gardeners such as Le Notre, Kent, Brown, Robinson &. Jekyll 

eastern and oriental cultures, their symbolism and influence on western garden design evolution 
the impact of American landscape design and the contribution of Thomas Church and James Rose 
development of gardens in Australia including designs for small urban spaces 

There are approx. 50 meetings, lectures, guided visits and study sessions. Lectures are fully illustrated 
with slides and a specialist team of lecturers has been assembled. To receive a detailed program 

FREECALL 1800 248 648 or EMAIL academy@magna.com.au 
Australian Academy of Decorative Arts, 

BMA House, 135 Macquarie Street, Sydney 2000 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


LETTERS... 

Thank YOU for a most 
interesting, stimulating and 
inspiring periodical. You 
are unique to my 
knowledge in Australia and 
so must have an 
individualistic and perhaps 
eccentric (in the nicest 
sense of the word) 
following. 

We gardeners have to be 
‘mad’. Out in rain and 
heat, sore backs and soles, 
exhausted by nightfall, our 
‘treasures’ outside while we 
retire inside for the much 
needed rest and to read the 
latest Journal of the 
AGHS. At early light the 
freshness and joy of the 
garden and all we did 
yesterday blending in the 
totality as if it had always 
been. 


Regards, 

Sue Matheson, 
Victoria 


ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 
Thanks to Marika Kocsis, Diana Ellerton, Pamela 
Jellie, Jeavons Baillie, Georgina Whitehead, Ashley 
Russell, John Joyce, Jane Bunney, Kaye Stokes, 
Michael Stokes, Kate McKern and Helen Page for 
packing the last issue of Australian Garden History. 
Many thanks to Helen Page too for manning the 
office while Jackie Courmadias was overseas and for 
her proofing of the Journal. 

BRANCHES SPONSOR JOURNAL 
The Sydney and Northern NSW branch of AGHS 
kindly contributed to the production of the last 
issue of Australian Garden Histoiy by paying the 
extra costs associated with internal colour pages. 
This greatly enhanced the reproduction of those 
wonderful historic handcoloured postcards and two 
other illustrations in the Journal. 

TREASURER 

Robin Lewarne has been the AGHS treasurer and 
will complete her third term as an elected member 
of the National Management Committee and retire 
at this years AGM in October. The finances are in 
good order and the accounts have been kept for the 
last few years on MYOB. The AGHS are now 
looking for someone with an accounting 
background who would be prepared to take over 
as treasurer for a minimum of three years. 
Please phone Robin Lewarne on (02) 9953 1916 
if interested. 


FRONT COVER 

The wonderful caricature of ‘handbag’ garden 
visitors depicted by Sue Macartney-Snape on the 
front cover of the last issue of Australian Garden 
History has caused considerable amusement. 
Unfortunately, the artists name literally ‘fell off’ of 
the front cover details on the inside cover of the 
Journal in the printing process. Sue is a noted artist 
and her paintings arc avidly collected throughout 
the UK and Australia. Sue was born in Tanganyika, 
brought up in Australia and now lives and paints in 
London. Her exhibitions in London are instant 
sell-outs, her indefinable satiric style are immensely 
engaging and always amusing. Sues background 
was in botanical illustration and her first exhibition 
was in Melbourne in 1978. Sue’s mother, Mrs 
Macartney-Snape has a small number of limited 
edition prints available. Phone (02) 4889 4526 

DATABASE CORRECTION 
In the Database article in the last issue (p. 18) the 
end of the fourth paragraph should have read 
Australian plants received considerable attention 
for Lord had a special interest in promoting their 
use; he was closely involved with the management 
of Maranoa Gardens in Balwyn and in 1948 wrote 
his definitive Shrubs and Trees for Australian 
Gardens with its extensive section on Australian 
plants, later revised by his friend and colleague Jim 
Willis’. It was of course, the book Willis revised, 
not the garden. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 

SUNDAY 25 

NSW Sydney - Presentation by Dr Shirley 
Sherwood and special viewing of the Shirley 
Sherwood Collection of Contemporary 
Botanical Art at the S.H. Ervin gallery. 
Premiered at Londons Royal Botanical Gardens 
in Kew, this is considered the worlds finest 
collection of contemporary work and features 
watercolours and etchings. Peter Watts, 

Director of the Historic Houses Trust will also 
be talking on the Ferdinand Bauer exhibition 
he has curated at the Museum of Sydney. Venue 
National Trust S.H. Ervin Gallery, Watson 
Road, Observatory Hill, The Rocks, Sydney 
Time 4pm Co# $10.00 
Bookings (02) 9258 0123 

FEBRUARY 

THURSDAY 12 

Vic Melbourne - An evening excursion in 
Government House grounds led by 
architectural historian, Richard Aitken. Enjoy a 
BYO picnic tea in the grandest private garden 
in Melbourne. Cost $ 8.00 members $10.00 
visitors Bookings essential AGHS Office 
(03) 9650 5043 

MARCH 

SUNDAY I 

NSW Sydney - Birchgrove walk with 
architectural historian Dr Peter Reynolds of the 
Horbury Hunt Society. Meet at the bus stop in 
Grove Street, Birchgrove, opposite Wharf Road. 
First stop is Wyoming, 25 Wharf Road, home 
of Colin and Jeanette Sullivan. This house, 
which has a recently restored greenhouse, is the 
former home of Quarton Levitt Deloitte (1843- 
1929), Sydney amateur sculling champion 
1864, Secretary of CSR company and 
enthusiastic orchid collector. After visiting this 
waterfront home and garden, wc will walk 
along the shore of Snails Bay to Louisa Road, 
Birchgrove, and thence to Long Nose Point 
with its dramatic harbour views. Time 3.50 pm 
Public Transport Bus 41 at 3.30 pm from the 
QVB terminates at meeting point. Cost $5.00 

WEDNESDAY 4 

NSWBundanoon - Behind the Scenes at 
Bundanoon Village Nursery. A talk by Howard 
Nicholson and Trish Arbib about growing and 
using unusual culinary plants. Morning tea will 
reflect the flavour of the talk. Venue 
Bundanoon Village Nursery, 71 Penrose Road, 
Bundanoon Time 10.30 am 


Cost $12.00 Bookings Sally Darling (02) 4886 
4417 or Jim Hoskins (02) 4822 1940 

SATURDAY 28 - SUNDAY 29 
Vic Bendigo - A weekend discovery tour of 
Bendigo’s garden treasures led by horticulturist 
and garden writer, Kevin Walsh. A stimulating 
program of visits to grand and small gardens 
that reflect the wealth and diversity of Bendigo’s 
history is planned. Cost $ 85.00 ($95.00 non¬ 
members) Bookings AGHS Office (03) 9650 
5043 

APRIL 

SUNDAY 19 

ACT Canberra - Heritage Month combined 
activity with Australian Institute of Landscape 
Architects. Walk in historic Commonwealth 
Park with guest speaker. 

SUNDAY 19 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hill view Open 
Day. Former Vice-Regal Country Residence. 
Venue Hillview, Illawarra Highway, Sutton 
Forest Time 10 am - 4 pm Cost $4.00 
Bookings Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 

TUESDAY 28 - FRIDAY I MAY 

Vic Macedon Ranges - Four day autumn tour 
through the most beautiful of the Macedon 
Ranges gardens. See flyer this issue. 

OCTOBER 

MONDAY 12-WEDNESDAY 14 
WA - Pre-conference tour to see the wildflowers 
of the south west with Marion Blackwell. 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 
WA Fremantle - National Conference: 
Gardening in a Mediterranean Climate. The 
Conference will feature guest speakers, a visit to 
New Norcia, a Spanish Mission established in 
the 1840s by the Benedictine Monks. Delegates 
will have the opportunity to view this unique 
complex of buildings and its architecture. 

Visits to Kings Park, the Botanic Gardens and 
the grounds of the University of Western 
Australia. The Optional Day on Monday 
October 19 will allow members to view gardens 
of Perth and its environs. 

TUESDAY 20 - THURSDAY 22 
WA - Post-conference tour to the Margaret 
River area with visits to historic gardens such 
as Walcliffe House. Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 


LETTERS... 

During Jackie Courmadias 
trip overseas I was happy to 
look after the AGHS office 
and I enjoyed receiving 
feedback on the last issue 
of the Journal, in particular 
the response to the cover 
illustration by Sue 
Macartney-Snape. 

The two characters in 
the illustration depict 
characters we have all seen 
(and hopefully not been)! 

It brought back to me the 
story the Mackenzie family 
ofTrawalla tell of a garden 
opening they had some 
years ago. They were 
dumbfounded the 
following day by a phone 
call from a ‘lady’ who was 
concerned that she had 
mislaid her trowel in the 
garden the previous day 
and, if found, could it be 
returned to her. 

It also sent me searching 
through a collection of 
postcards I brought back 
from the UK to find the 
verse written by Lady 
Maconochie. I purchased 
this postcard at Inverewe, a 
Scottish garden created by 
Osgood Mackenzie from 
1862. Coincidentally, the 
Mackenzies of Trawalla are 
related to the Mackenzies 
of Inverewe! 


wake, my "M use. fang &ff anJ Ivok 
Io cuvse the fund rtuu cuffing* teofe 
May every sorr ojtyovVviyvsr 
JEs firtlc pforotyrwni) in/?sr 
Who sro(e rfte pLmtsJrow Inverewe, 
■fromJa.CkCan?' Palace, Cmriies roo. 
fer caterpillars. cAys\d fays. 
i'eay-Iioppcrs. rfTvips, afCsor rs cfsliuy 
play havoc" wttft nisgarbenylory 
And a (arcjrosr'desrmj riac Corr' 



Helen Page, 
Melbourne 
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December 30, 1997 marked the centenary of the death of Edward LaTrobe Bateman, a gifted 
English artist and designer who lived in Victoria from 1852 until 1869. 

ANNE NEALE looks into the life of the man who was commissioned to design 
a number of that state’s most famous parks and gardens. 



Edward LaTrobe Bateman 

(1816-1897). 

Undated portrait taken while 
Bateman was living in 
Melbourne.This copy was 
owned by Caroline Chevalier 
who, together with her 
husband, the noted artist 
Nicholas Chevalier, was a 
close friend of Bateman. 

Reproduced with permission from the 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


(right) Plan for laying out 
Fitzroy Square in the City of 
Melbourne. Drawn by E. L. 
Bateman in 1857. 

Bateman’s interest in medieval 
illumination is displayed in the 
title riband, while his 
background in hydraulic 
engineering is reflected in the 
elaborate sequence of 
fountains, streams, cascades 
and pools in the centre of the 
garden. Note the way in which 
a stylised ‘Continental’ version 
of the English landscape garden 
appears to have been 
superimposed upon the 
remnants of an older Baroque 
landscape of radiating allees, 
resembling in some degree the 
work of the German garden 
designer Peter Josef Lenne. 

Plan reproduced from 

Georgina Whitehead’s Civilising the City: 

A History of Melbourne's Public Cardens 
(Melbourne 1997) reviewed on page 18. 


ANNE NEALE is a historian 
of architecture and gardens, and 
runs courses in garden history 
(The Art of the Carden). Bateman 
is the subject of her PhD 
research at the University of 
Melbourne. 


B ateman was also an accomplished 
landscape and botanical artist; an 
illuminator and graphic designer who 
incorporated exquisite illustrations of Australian 
flora in his work; and an interior designer who 
was involved in the architectural design of some 
buildings. 

Bateman was born in Lower Wyke, Yorkshire, 
on 8 January 1816 to John Bateman, a cloth 
manufacturer, and Mary Agnes, nee La Trobe. 
On his mother’s side, the family was well- 
educated and highly cultured. Bateman’s uncle 
Benjamin Henry LaTrobe (1764-1820) was the 
first professional architect in America, author of 
an illustrated treatise on the Picturesque and was 
a hydraulic engineer. Bateman’s first cousin, 
Victoria’s Lieutenant-Governor Charles Joseph 
La Trobe (1801-1875), was a polymath and 
amateur artist who had written popular books of 
the picturesque travel ilk, before being called to 
more onerous activities. 

Bateman’s earliest known professional work was 
in his brother John Frederic’s hydraulic 
engineering practice in Manchester. He moved to 
London with the intention of studying 
architecture, but was distracted from this by his 
passion for medieval manuscripts, which led to 
him working as a chromolithographer for the 
eminent Victorian designer, Owen Jones. For 
Jones he produced at least three luxurious gift’ 
books, two of which were lavishly illustrated with 
botanical subjects. 

Landscape and botanical art, with a view to 
publication, comprised the bulk of Bateman’s 
earliest work in Australia, but necessity 
demanded the adoption of a more lucrative 
occupation. Turning to what he termed 
ornamental gardening’, Bateman designed more 
than fifteen public and private gardens in 
Victoria. Public and institutional commissions 
included the grounds of the University of 
Melbourne (from 1855); Williamstown Gardens 
(1856), Fitzroy Gardens (1856-57); Carlton 
Gardens (1856-57); and schemes for the grounds 
of Wesley Church, Lonsdale Street, Melbourne 


(c.1857) and Government House, Melbourne 
(1864). Private commissions included 
Flemington House, Flemington (1856-65); 
Wooriwyrite in the Western District (1860s); 
Barragunda at Cape Schanck (c. 1865-6, if not 
earlier); Hcronswood, Dromana (1864-69); 
Chatsworth in the Western District (1867); and 
Devonshire House, Hawthorn (1868-69). The 
original designs for the St Vincent Gardens, 
South Melbourne (1857) and Rippon Lea, 
Elsternwick (from 1868) are attributable to 
Bateman. While he was commissioned by the 
Melbourne City Council in 1868 to provide 
designs for the Yarra, Prince’s and Fawkner Parks, 
no evidence has been found that plans were ever 
prepared. 

Following a serious accident, Bateman returned 
to Britain in 1869 and settled on the Isle of Bute, 
Scotland. He continued to operate as a garden 
designer, executing at least fifteen private 
commissions, locally and as far afield as London. 
He died at the age of 81 and was buried in the 
churchyard at Rothesay in the first week of 
January 1898. 
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I n the July/August editorial, Sue Ebury 
evoked our founding meeting, at Illawarra 
in Toorak, in March 1980. That national 
treasure, Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, was our 
first patron. The driving forces behind the first 
conference were Warwick Forge, working 
through the National Trust, and Peter Watts, 
who had already done most of the survey and 
analysis that led to his Historic Gardens of 
Victoria ., published three years later. The need 
wc were then addressing was to identify and 
record major historic gardens in Australia, to 
encourage their proper maintenance, and to 
evolve standards and practices for doing so. 

Seventeen years later, most of that work has 
been done. The society blossomed, and it has 
become Australia-wide. The last two 
conferences have been in Toowoomba and Canberra, and the next is to be in Fremantle. But the conferences, 
too, have changed. The earlier conferences had great charm: the high point in my own experience of them was 
the seventh, in Launceston in November 1986. fhe Launceston-Westbury-Cressy districts have some 
magnificent historic gardens. Their owners and the organising committee were memorably hospitable, and it 
was a privilege for us to meet them and to see their gardens; we would not have been able to do, had it not 
been for this special occasion. Privileged access to fine private gardens was the heart of these conferences (and 
not to be dismissed lightly). But Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, now also national (and also with its 
beginnings in Victoria) has changed all that. Garden visiting will always be one of the pleasures of the 
conferences, but it can no longer be enough to hold them together. Much more will be asked of the speakers. 

But what should we ask of them (and the journal)? Gardens are a point of intersection between the natural 
and the cultural. The nature of that intersection, how it changes through both time and place, the ways in 
which it is mediated by social and technological change: that, it seems to me is the true subject of garden 
history. I didn’t get that at the Toowoomba conference. I enjoyed the meeting, the hospitality, the visits, the 
talks; but I felt starved of understanding, and I know I was not alone. The trouble was that the imported 
speakers, of whom l was one, didn’t know enough about the local scene, and the locals were too close to it to 
see it for the very odd construction it represents, with Toowoomba pretending unsuccessfully not to be in 
Queensland, and the Darling Downs representing a very distinctive expression of both nature and culture, 
crying out for analysis. If these remarks seem ungracious to the organising committee, I apologise. They did 
well. What I ask is too big a job for a relatively small local branch. In my view, the National Committee must 
take some responsibility for a National Conference. 

We will be luck)' to do better in Fremantle this year, where the local branch is even smaller, but we will try. 
There will be a talk on the Spanish Mission gardens of California, and a visit to a unique, living Spanish mission 
at New Norcia. We hope to have a talk on links with Cape Province and South Africa, which has played such 
an important part in Australian plant history, from Gondwana on. So we will try to expand the frame. 

In future, the Society could look at intersections with the land other than that of the Anglo-establishment. 
Garden history, as I conceive it, is inclusive; Chinese market gardening; Italian basil, tomatoes and grape vines 
in Brunswick; the influence of the Vietnamese. What goes on in Darwin, a real melting pot? There is Chinese 
cabbage in every super-market in Australia today. Who puts it there? This is part of garden history. So are 
changes in nursery practice, ranging from Clive and Penny Blazeys magnificent creation at Heronswood, 
Dromana, to the plant supermarkets that grow ever bigger and, generally, duller. Horticulture is big business. 
Much of this issue of the journal looks to the past, paying tribute where tribute is due. But we look to the past 
to shape the future. 

George Seddon is a geologist, a professor of English, a keen gardener, a bushwalker and a writer, reviewer and commentator. 
He is currently an Honorary Senior Research Fellow in the Centre for Studies in Australian Literature at the University of Western 
Australia and Emeritus Professor in Environmental Science at the University of Melbourne. He has taught in the English Department 
at the University of Western Australia, the Department of Geology and Geophysics at the University of Oregon, the School of 
History and Philosophy of Science at the University of New South Wales, and was Director of the Centre for Environmental Studies 
at the University of Melbourne. He has sewed on numerous committees, including the UNESCO National Committee and the 
ABC Science Advisory Committee. His most recent award was the Mawson Medal, presented in 1996 by the Australian Academy 
of Science for contributions to geology. 
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people in Wellington NSW had the wireless but 
we did not. Presents and prizes were always books. 
I played alongside the native pine and she-oak 
forests of central New South Wales and the 
Australian bush entered my psyche at an early age. 
After war service 1 bought land in Eltham, 
Victoria where I built a house and garden on two 
acres of former orchard land. In the mid fifties, 
along with Glen Wilson and others, I was a 
pioneer of the bush garden concept. It was 
thrilling for me to know that I could have a 
professional life designing and constructing 
gardens using mainly native plants. 

The first book which had a strong influence 
on me as a landscape designer had not been 
written when I began work for its author in 
1951. Ellis Stones had yet to write Australian 
Garden Design but I was fortunate to be able to 
absorb a lot of his ideas verbally and on the 
ground.’ During the day he taught me the 
names of many plants, in the evening in order to 
increase my knowledge I attended Ernest Lords 
school of Landscape Gardening. I still have a 
very battered, signed copy of his Shrubs and 
Trees for Australian Gardens first published in 
1954. This was an early comprehensive 
textbook of both native and non native plants 
for Australian readers. I constantly referred to 
Lord’s book. At the time exotic plants were used 
almost exclusively. Bernard Schubert and 
Morton Boddy were pioneering the cultivation 
of native plants in a commercial manner. Even 
so, it was not always possible to obtain the 
plants referred to in Lord’s book. 

Working with Ellis Stones gave me a great 
training in natural-style landscape design but I 
always wanted to find out more about the why’ 
side of things. 1 bought Landscape of Man by 
Geoffrey and Susan Jellicoe in the late seventies. 
This helped me to understand the origins of 
world landscapes which naturally included the 
eighteenth century English School of 
Landscaping. I also read Jellicoe’s series of 
lectures in Studies in Landscape Design. One 
chapter is called The Search for a Paradise 
Garden. The title appealed to me, for it reflects 
my own belief that this ‘search’ is what it is all 
about whether in formal or natural, big or 
small gardens. 1 believe that most of us are 
looking for a spiritual component in our 
gardens to make us feel part of creation and to 
participate in the wonder and mystery of the 
world. 

In the late nineteen-twenties and thirties in 
Victoria, Edna Walling and Ellis Stones were the 
pioneers of the natural school. While not a 


BIBLIOPHILIC 

BANTER 


Gordon Ford: Bush Garden pioneer 


I grew up as a child of The Manse. My father’s 
calling meant that we moved several times in 
my childhood, always to outback country 
towns. Books and reading were revered. Some 
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copyist, Edna Walling was influenced by 
Gertrude Jekyll and William Robinson 
particularly in the use of plant grouping. The 
principles of both the smaller Australian gardens 
and the eighteenth century English landscapes 
remained the same - informal and asymmetrical. 
In Edna Walling’s A Gardener's Log first 
published in 1948 there is little 
acknowledgement of her historical influences. 
This book however remains popular for its lively 
anecdotal style which informs readers about the 
perils and joys of gardening in Australia. 

Two books which showed me the philosophic 
and historical perspectives of landscaping were 
Brenda Colvin’s Land and Landscape and later 
Christopher Tunnard’s Gardens in the Modern 
Landscape. The emphasis in these books was 
philosophical rather than horticultural. 
Horticulture was used as a tool rather than as an 
end in itself. Horticulture is part of my work 
but my main emphasis is on design. In my view, 
design entails a philosophic outlook on the 
world which influences our whole attitude 
towards our work. As a young man, coming to 
landscape design from grass roots, it was 
exciting and inspiring to read Colvin and 
Tunnard. 1965 bushfires in Eltfiam destroyed 
my library of books, one of them being Gardens 
in the Modem Landscape. To my great delight I 
found a 1950 edition of this book on Gilbert 
Teague’s Florilegium stall at a 1994 Landscape 
conference. I immediately settled down to read 
it and found it just as exciting and provocative 
as I had many years ago. 

The natural garden, my style of landscaping, 
is what Brenda Colvin calls the asymmetrical 
juxtaposition of mass and voids. The mass being 
the third dimension of trees, shrubs, boulders 
etc., with the void being grassed areas, paths, 
water etc., One day when I was being fairly 
proselytic about the natural garden and Brenda 
Colvin’s influence on me I was talking rather 
passionately about this to Ralph Neale, the 
former editor of Landscape Australia. During a 
pause in my discourse, he said in his quiet way, 
‘There are other types of gardens Gordon, you 
know’. This quietened me for a moment. 
Brenda Colvin’s book is not of course only 
about gardening in the natural style. It is much 
broader than that. Ralph was right to gently 
chastise me! My pleasure in visiting some of the 
great French and Italian gardens came from 
observing the sheer scale of the concept despite 
the formality of design. 

On a list of books whose names I wish I could 
remember is an English publication about 


stonework. I borrowed it from Ellis Stones over 
forty years ago. Beneath a photograph of a 
natural rock outcrop the caption read ‘here 
where the mossy boulders lie, sprawled in 
romantic abandon.’ I love the phrase just as I 
love the fields of basalt where I get inspiration to 
create my simulated rock outcrops. It is the 
phrase, rather than the book which stayed 
with me. 

Recently a young man keen to increase his 
understanding of the principles of landscaping 
with Australian plants in the natural style asked 
my advice on useful books for his own library. I 
recommended Glen Wilson’s Landscaping with 
Australian Plants for design ideas and Gwen 
Elliot's Australian Garden as a textbook on plants 
and planting with Australian plants. In order to 
understand design philosophies and principles I 
suggested Brenda Colvin's Land and Landscape 
and Christopher Tunnard’s Gardens in the 
Modern Landscape. For an understanding of the 
background of some of the eighteenth century 
masters of natural landscape Dorothy Stroud’s 
Capability Brown and by the same author, 
Humphry Rep ton. 

As I grow older I find great pleasure and 
spiritual satisfaction in re reading the literary 
influences which have affected my emotional 
response to landscaping. One of my favourite 
eighteenth century poets is Alexander Pope who 
wrote both praise and criticism of the eighteenth 
century garden or as it was referred to at the time 
‘the picturesque’ garden concept. Pope is a great 
source, not so much for ideas about landscape, 
rather as someone whose poetic observations still 
have relevance for us. 

When I first saw Blenheim Palace I was 
overwhelmed by the vision of the great expanse 
of water. One of the principles I (and most 
natural style landscapers) follow in my own use 
of water is to conceal the boundaries where 
possible. Unlike eighteenth century landscapers 
most of us have smaller areas of land to work 
with. Non-definition of boundaries though is 
not confined to water. It is a basic principle of 
landscape design in the natural style. I had read 
Dorothy Stroud’s reference to Brown’s 
transformation of the river Glyme from ‘an 
insignificant trickle of water’ into ‘a highly 
satisfactory piece of make-believe.’ To see this 
water brought to mind Pope’s frequently quoted 
couplet from his epistle To Richard Boyle, Earl of 
Burlington . 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the Bounds. ’ 


Gordon Ford was one of the 
pioneers of the bush garden in 
Victoria. He has worked in 
landscape designs and 
constructions for forty five 
years and is still active in the 
field.' Gordon is writing a 
book on the philosophy and 
practice of natural garden 
design. He lives in Eltham with 
his wife, Gwen, where they 
maintain an acre and a half of 
garden which may be visited 
through Australia's Open 
Garden Scheme. 
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Horticulture 
For Women 

A Foreword to the Fdistory 
of Australian Women 
Garden Designers 

ROWAN WILKEN illuminates the impact women have made 
into the field of Australian landscape design 


1 This is not to suggest that 
‘Horticulture for Women' is 
an isolated article. There 
are other, somewhat later, 
articles that also sought to 
draw attention to the 
inroads women were 
making into the field of 
horticulture. Notable 
among these are Muriel E. 
Farr’s 1917 article 'An Old 
Garden and a New 
Movement: Women on the 
Land in South Australia' 

(Lone Hand, I November, 
Vol. VII, No. 12, p. 498) and 
Wilma's [sic.] delightfully 
titled 1927 article 'A 
Career For Australian Girls: 
How to Earn a Living with 
Spade, Fork and Brains’ 

( Everylady's Journal, I 
January, pp. 13-14). 

2 ‘Trefoil’ [sic.], 'Horticulture 
for Women’, Australian 
Woman's Sphere, December 
1900, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 35- 
36. Further references to 
this article are included in 
the text. 

3 Now known as Burnley 
College, Melbourne 
University. 


T he struggle for universal suffrage and the 
admission of women to formal 
horticultural education in Victoria are 
two important yet seemingly unrelated events in 
Australia’s (particularly women’s) history. Both 
are milestones that, in their own unique ways, 
have shaped Australia's landscape (both cultural 
and physical). An article published at the turn of 
this century reveals an unlikely intersection of 
these two historical events. Entitled 
‘Horticulture for Women’, and with authorship 
credited to the curious moniker of ‘Trefoil’, the 
article appeared in the December 1900 edition of 
the pro women’s suffrage journal, the Australian 
Woman’s Sphere. 

While only a fleeting convergence documented 
in a solitary article, the article is nonetheless 
significant in that it draws attention to the 
inroads women were beginning to make into 
professional areas hitherto inaccessible to them. 1 
By examining the article and its historical 
context, this present article illuminates the 
significance that gaining entry to’ formal 
horticultural education held for women, 
especially in respect to the subsequent impact 
this has had on Australian landscape design. 
Trefoil’s article and the events surrounding the 
entry of the first women to Burnley in fact offer 
a useful context in which to view the rise to 
prominence of those that followed, such as Olive 
Mellor, Edna Walling and Emily Gibson. 

‘Horticulture for Women' opens with an 
account of the endeavours of one Mrs McCrea, 
an American landscape gardener who, according 
to the Boston Women’s Journal, the Sphere’s 


sister publication across the Pacific, achieved 
considerable success in the design of amenity 
landscapes in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. Mrs McCrea speaks glowingly of the 
benefits that such an occupation holds for 
women. ‘I wonder that more women do not go 
into the business’, she is quoted. ‘It is inspiring! 
It is natural! Women are naturally more artistic 
than men, and I can see in this work the greatest 
field for the future.’ 2 

Trefoil picks up where Mrs McCrea leaves off 
and, displaying more than a touch of hyperbole, 
suggests that ‘here is a new opening for 
Australian women workers of all classes, and a 
chance of escape from the state of high nervous 
pressure at which many women work, who are 
forced into this struggle for existence, and whose 
health is injuriously affected by the constant 
noisy din of city life and the wearing strain of 
incessant competition’. 

Such a ‘new opening’ presented itself in 1899 
with the admission to formal education of the 
first women to Burnley School of Horticulture. 3 
Trefoil reports on this event, noting that demand 
exceeded places and many would-be students 
were turned away. Eighteen months later, at the 
time Trefoil was writing, there were between 
seventy and eighty women students of various 
ages attending the classes held twice weekly. 

‘Horticulture for Women’ then proceeds with a 
list of the specific skills which were offered to 
women at Burnley. It advocates the significant 
contribution women could make to design and 
management of amenities landscapes and the 
health giving benefits of outdoor horticultural 
education. Trefoil concludes the article by 
commenting on the rigours demanded of such a 
discipline. ‘There is no calling’. Trefoil writes, ‘in 
which intelligence and even intellectual training 
arc required to a greater extent. Amongst the 
essentials for becoming a good horticulturist are 
exact scientific knowledge, logic, forethought, 
patience, enterprise, mental acumen, research, 
forbearance, perseverance, equability of temper; 
in fact, all the good qualities that one can think 
of are being rapidly developed by these 
enthusiastic women students of Burnley’. 

While Trefoil’s article appears quaint, almost 
naive, in both style and tone to a 1990s 
sensibility, it highlights the struggle for women’s 
rights that was taking place at this time. 

The publication in which it appears, the 
Australian Womans Sphere , was a key forum for 
furthering this struggle. The Australian Womans 
Sphere was the inspiration of Australian 
suffragette, Vida Goldstein. Goldstein was a 
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committed public campaigner for universal 
suffrage and the rights of women, particularly in 
Victoria. She has been described as a charismatic 
personality demonstrating considerable political 
savvy, and a powerful and eloquent public 
speaker. 4 Goldstein was politically acrive both in 
Australia and abroad, travelling to the United 
States at the invitation of the National American 
Suffrage Association to speak at the inaugural 
conference of the newly-formed International 
Womens Suffrage Alliance in 1902. She later 
visited Britain in 1911 where, Jennifer Mulraney 
notes, she worked as a political organiser for the 
militant Women’s Social and Political Union. 5 
Like Louisa Lawson’s Dawn, Goldstein’s paper 
circulated throughout Australia and overseas. 

Goldstein launched the Australian Womans 
Sphere in September 1900, at the height of the 
anti-suffrage campaign/’ on the proceeds of a 
substantial grant from an undisclosed source. 
While the paper was short-lived (September 1900 
— March 1905), it nevertheless was an influential 
publication in its day, one that Goldstein used to 
articulate key issues relating to women 
(particularly legal disabilities) and as a forum for 
furthering the pro suffrage cause. 

The Australian Womans Sphere was committed 
to a sustained attack on the restrictive and 
pernicious notion of a womans sphere’. In 
addition to its growing presence in common 
parlance, this terminology was used by both state 
and church to restrict women’s station in life to an 
essentially domestic role. The belief that women’s 
involvement in the public - particularly political — 
arena was ‘outside their sphere’ was also prevalent 
in objections to female suffrage. Goldstein, on the 
other hand, was firmly of the opinion that it was 
‘the right and duty of all women to contribute to 
society in the public sphere’* - the intentionally 
ironic title of her paper was a swipe at those who 
thought otherwise. Goldstein’s general 
philosophy was made patently clear through the 
inclusion in the masthead of her paper of an 
epigraph by the emancipated Roman slave 
Terence: ‘I am human, and I believe nothing 
human is beyond my sphere’. 

Convinced that women could succeed in any 
sphere they chose, Goldstein ran a series of articles 
in the Australian Womans Sphere on ‘women who 
had succeeded in business and the professions’.- 
‘Horticulture for Women’ is an early example of 
such an article and is a valuable inclusion in 
Goldstein’s paper on at least two accounts. 

Firstly, the struggle to gain admission to 
Burnley and the push for female suffrage shared 
considerable similarity in spirit. Both struggles 


doggedly pursued the same reward: equal 
opportunity and the right for women to 
determine their own station (or ‘sphere’) in life, 
whether in politics or horticulture. 

Secondly, like the struggle for suffrage, the 
decision to admit women to formal horticultural 
education at Burnley School of Horticulture 
caused a considerable stir at the time. Made by 
the then Principal, Mr C. B. Luffman, the 
decision resulted in direct confrontation with 
both the Horticultural Board and the Minister of 
Agriculture. 10 Reporting on the fracas at the 
time, the Argus (perhaps surprisingly?) sided with 
the Principal and his female students: ‘Mr 
Luffman is doing a noble work - and I hope the 
Hort. Board will abandon its base attempt to 
undermine his influence with the girls’. 11 

Luffman was quite vocal in his support of 
female students, and is recorded as having told a 
royal commission on technical education in 
1900 that he was proud of his female students, 
stating ‘I do nor think horticulture is an affair of 
sex’.’’ Not surprisingly, Luffman receives 
favourable mention in Trefoil’s article and is 
described as a learned instructor who knows how 
to impart his knowledge ‘in a manner that makes 
the study a great pleasure’. 13 

A. P. Winzenreid, who has written the 
centenary history of horticultural education at 
Burnley, comments that ‘the issue of women in 
higher education was a very public one, with 
frequent debate and considerable heat’. 14 
(Indeed, an article directly following 
‘Horticulture for Women’ in the Australian 
Woman's Sphere is dedicated to this very issue and 
opens with the question: ‘Should the higher 
education of men and women be the same?’.) It 
was a debate that was to continue for some time. 
As Winzenreid notes, even a decade later, when 
Burnley was openly receiving females to full-time 
education, this was still considered ‘a very 
unusual arrangement in the days when universal 
suffrage was still a hot political issue’. 15 

There is no doubting that Luffmans perhaps 
‘radical’ inclusive policy was to prove significant. 
The decision to admit women to Burnley laid the 
foundation for those women who were to follow 
- many of whom have subsequently had a 
profound impact on the development of 
Australian garden design. 

Of the hundreds who were to follow these 
pioneers, writer Jane Shepherd lists several ex- 
Burnley women who have since played a key role 
in the design of Melbourne’s twentieth century 
landscapes, including the early triumvirate of 
Mellor, Walling and Gibson, as well as later 


4 Audrey Oldfield, Woman 
Suffrage in Australia: A Gift or 
a Struggle? (Oakleigh, 
Victoria: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 

р. 153. 

5 Jennifer Mulraney, Vida 
Goldstein', in 200 Australian 
Women: a Redress Anthology, 
ed. by Heather Radi 
(Broadway, NSW: 

Women's Redress Press, 

с. 1988), p. 86. 

6 Oldfield, op. cit., p. 148. 

7 A good example of this 
restrictive notion can be 
found in William Landell's 
book, Woman's Sphere and 
Work, Considered in the Light 
of Scripture: A Book for 
Young Women (London: 
James Nisbet & Co., 1859). 

8 Janette M. Bomford, That 
dangerous and persuasive 
woman: Vida Goldstein 
(Carlton: Melbourne 
University Press, 1993), p. 
28. 

9 ibid., p. 26-27. 

10A.R Winzenreid, Green 
Grows Our Garden: A 
Centenary History of 
Horticulture Education at 
Burnley (South Yarra: Hyland 
House, 1991), pp. 38-39. 

I I Quoted in Winzenreid, 
ibid., p. 39. 

12 Australian Dictionary of 
Biography, Vol. 10, 1891- 
1939, general ed. by Bede 
Nairn & Geoffrey Searle 
(Carlton: Melbourne 
University Press, 1986), p, 
167. 

13This is despite the fact that 
he is described 
unfavourably elsewhere as 
‘jealous, exacting and selfish’ 
(quoted in Winzenreid, op. 
cit., p. 27). 

14Winzenreid, ibid., p. 38. 

15ibid., p. 38. 
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16Jane Shepherd, ‘Women At 
Work: Melbourne's 20th 
Century Landscape 
Designers', Trust News 
(Melbourne: National Trust 
of Australia (Vic.), 1990), 

July, pp. 18-19 (see also 
Shepherd's unpublished 
dissertation ‘Six Melbourne 
landscape designers, all 
women', RMIT, Faculty of 
Environmental Design & 
Construction, 1988). It is 
important to remember, as 
Shepherd makes clear, that 
these are merely five 
women selected from 
amongst the many who 
were working in the field of 
horticulture at that time. 

I7ibid., p. 19. 

18ibid., p. 19. 

19 ibid., pp. 18-19. 

20ibid., p. 18. 

21 ibid., p. 18. 

22It is interesting to note that 
a similar quote by Ruskin - 
‘a woman's best influence 
was a guiding, not a 
dominating one' - was 
employed in an antithetical 
manner to Trefoil by 
Councillor Thomas 
Harwood in the Victorian 
Legislative Council on 18 
November 1907 during 
debate concerning the issue 
of suffrage for women 
(quoted in Audrey Oldfield, 
op. cit., p. 162). 

23 In addition to her own 
private design work, Gibson 
joined the office of Walter 
and Marion Griffin early in 
her career and later went 
on to work on important 
commissions for the large 
and prestigious architectural 
firm of Stephenson and 
Turner. 

24Shepherd, loc. cit. 


Rowan Wilken is a 

researcher/writer in 
cultural studies. 


graduates Mervyn Davis and Grace Fraser. 16 
According to Shepherd, all five were teachers of 
horticulture. 17 ‘Unwittingly, Shepherd writes, 
‘even recent graduates may be linked to this chain 
of women who taught and inspired the next 
generation, which in its turn, returned and did 
likewise’. 18 It is a chain that continues to this day, 
with a continuing large female population at 
Burnley. 

It was the contribution of the early three in 
particular, Shepherd argues, that had a marked 
effect on subsequent generations of women 
designers. 19 Olive Mellor made it possible for 
women to study the practical aspects of 
horticulture and to teach at Burnley by becoming 
the first full-time female student there in 1914 
and the first female instructor in 1916. 20 Emily 
Gibson set a precedent in becoming the first 
Burnley graduate to gain admission to the 
prestigious landscape design course at Kings’ 
College, Durham, England. 21 Edna Walling, 
while by her own admission not a model student, 
was nevertheless an equally influential figure, 
especially through her design work and writing. 
Indeed, the dissemination and promotion of 
ideas and knowledge in popular press 
publications such as the Australian Home 
Beautiful, especially by Walling and Mellor, 
cannot be underestimated in furthering the 
development of garden design in Australia. 

The impact of these early graduates is also 
strongly felt in the legacy of their own design 
work. At this point it is worth returning to 
Trefoil’s article and the early reference to Mrs 
McCrea. While possibly included out of 
deference to the activities of the Bostons Womens 
Journal, the mention of Mrs McCrea also 
introduces a key theme of Trefoil’s article, and 
one worth repeating here: women’s suitability to 
the design and management of parks and 
gardens. ‘It has been repeatedly stated’. Trefoil 
writes, ‘that one function in which women excel 
is in administration - that they are essentially 
managers. Ruskin says woman’s intellect is for 
‘sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision’.’ 22 
Trefoil continues, highlighting the potentialities 
this branch of horticulture holds for Australian 
women. l What better outlet could be found for 
these faculties than in designing and maintaining 
parks and gardens, and making artistic oases in 
the deserts of crowded cities and suburbs?’. 

Trefoil got it half right. The making of artistic, 
verdant oases in Australia’s cities and suburbs has 
included significant and manifold contributions 
by ex-Burnley women. But these contributions 
have been primarily in the design of private 


landscapes. Notable among these are Walling’s 
renowned ‘Bickleigh Vale’ scheme and her 
numerous private designs, as well as the industrial 
landscapes of Emily Gibson. 23 Unfortunately 
many of these designs are either extant no longer 
or have been seriously compromised. Yet, as 
Shepherd rightly points out, ‘where their work 
will live on - beyond the life of their gardens - is 
in the work of their students, and through their 
inclusion in published history’. ' 

While ‘Horticulture for Women’ seems at one 
level a historical curio, it points to an important 
connection between that early struggle and the 
popular work of women garden designers in the 
succeeding generations. This turn of the century 
controversy (itself born out of a broader struggle 
for women’s rights) laid the foundations for the 
work to follow. 

Trefoil’s article is a valuable inclusion in the 
existing body of information on the history and 
development of Australian garden history. It and 
the broader struggle for women’s rights unfolding 
at that time offer a valuable foreword to the 
history of Australian women garden designers. 



Homestead tourS 


COUNTRY HOUSE & GARDEN TOURS 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Our personally guided tours are designed to give you 
a special insight into many areas oFthe South Island 
with exclusive first hand information from the 
owners of the properties. The tours are definitely 
suited to both men and women with the accent on 
local history, architecture and high country station 
life as well as gardens, wineries and art studios. 


SPRING TOUR: 1 - 8 November 1998 

Christchurch - Lake Tekapo - Wanaka - Queenstown 

EARLY SUMMER TOUR: 

23 - 28 November 1998 

Christchurch - Mid and South Canterbury 

SUMMER TOUR: 13-21 February 1999 

Christchurch - Akaroa - Kaikoura - Blenheim 

AUTUMN TOUR: 19-25 April 1999 

Christchurch - Southern Lakes - Queenstown 


For further information please contact: 
Derek & Belinda McKenzie, Woodbury, RD 21, 
Geraldine, New Zealand. 

Tel - 64 3 692 2824 Fax - 64 3 692 2772 
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RIPPON LEA 

BATEMAN AND THE FIRST GARDEN 

by Anne Neale. 


Rippon Lea. The Carnage Dnve, c. 1870, looking east. In this very early view, the north-east wing of the house is still incomplete, but the 
garden appears relatively well-established. Note the pronounced curves of the double carriage-way, which led to a turning circle at the 
fhont entrance, and to the gabled stable-block beyond (Homabrook Collection) 


INTRODUCTION 

T he garden at Rippon Lea, Elsternwick, Victoria, has long 
been recognised as one of Australia's great gardens. In the 
care of the National Trust since 1972, the house and 
garden have been the subject of extensive and detailed research. 1 It 
is now generally accepted that the core of the garden as it appears 
today can be traced back to the modifications carried out under 
die supervision of William Sangster in 1883-4. But what of the 
first garden, the garden created, along with the house, from 1868, 
and which itself formed the basis of the Sangster garden? What 
was the original design, and who was responsible for it? While no 
original landscape drawings have been discovered, the nature of 
the first garden can be established through early photographs, 
published accounts, and a site plan dating from c. 1880. 2 The 
identity of the original designer, however, has until recently 
remained a mystery. 5 In diis article, it is argued that the garden was 
planned in 1868 by the landscape designer Edward La Trobe 
Bateman 4 , working in close co-operation with the architect of the 
house, Joseph Reed. Strong circumstantial evidence indicates that 
Bateman was responsible for the first garden design at Rippon Lea. 
The most important factors arc his long-term professional 
association with the architect Joseph Reed; die integration in 
design of the house and the garden; the laying out of the earliest 
parts of the garden while the house was being built, and while 
Bateman was still in Australia; and the similarities, in both general 
layout and specific elements, between the earliest garden at 
Rippon Lea and known landscape designs by Bateman. 


REED AND BATEMAN 

The professional association between Reed and Bateman 
commenced in the mid 1830s and continued throughout the 
1860s. Projects on which they were associated included the 
Melbourne Public Library; Wesley Church, Lonsdale Street; a 
project for Government House; and a series of works at the 
University of Melbourne. It is evident that Bateman had an 
ongoing association with Joseph Reeds office, even when he 
was undertaking major commissions on his own account. In a 
letter of August 1867, he refers to a plan of the garden at 
Barragunda, Cape Schanck, as being amongst my papers at 
Reeds'. This was when he was independently engaged on a 
three-year contract at Chatsworth, in the Western District, 
and living on that property. Subsequently, in October 1869, 
when Bateman was en route to the United Kingdom, he wrote 
to Georgiana McCrae referring to having worked all night in 
Reeds office, the night before he left Melbourne, never to 
return. It seems that Bateman maintained a desk in Reed’s 
office as a work-base in Melbourne, but was neither a partner 
nor an employee. 5 Work on building the house at Rippon Lea 
began in October 1868, and Bateman left the country less 
than a year later. The question arises: did Bateman, working 
closely with the Reed, design a master-plan for the gardens, 
which was progressively implemented, even after Bateman’s 
departure, until the intervention of Sangster in 1883-4? 
Detailed examination of the original architectural and garden 
designs suggest that this was almost certainly the case. 6 
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1. Ruth Sanderson, 'Rippon Lea: 
The Development of the 
Garden’, [M L Arch., University 
of Melbourne, 1980]. 
Unpublished reports 
commissioned by the National 
Trust of Australia [Victoria]: 
Richard Aitken, 'Rippon Lea 
Fernery Conservation Analysis' 
[1984]; Roslyn & Ian Coleman, 
with Anne Neale, 'Rippon Lea 
Conservation Analysis' [ 1988]; 
Pm Sanderson, 'Rippon Lea 
Landscape Conservation 
Study' [1989], 

2. Weekly Times, 27 November 
1875, 4 December 1875; 
Australasian, 25 December 
1875; Leader, I December 

1883, 7 June 1884, Copies of 
the Homabrook [c 1870] and 
St Kilda [1872] photographs 
are held at Rippon Lea. The 
1880 Album of photographs, 
including a site plan, is held in 
the La Trobe Collection, State 
Library of Victoria. 

3. Fredenck Sargood, for whom 
Rippon Lea was created, was 
an avid gardener, and in the 
absence of information to the 
contrary, he has sometimes 
been credited with the design 
of the ongmal garden. 

4. Bateman himself used the 
term 'ornamental gardening', 
rather than landscape design. 
For an outline of his career in 
this field see Australian Garden 
History, Vol 9, No 4, 
January/February 1998, p24. 

5. The relationship between 
Reed and Bateman was 
personal as well as 
professional: years later, when 
Reed married and toured 
Europe, he invited Bateman, 
then living in Scotland, to join 
him and his wife for part of 
the trip. 

6. In considering the probable 
existence of an onginal garden 
master-plan, developed c 1868 
in conjunction with the 
architect's development of the 
building design, Pm Sanderson 
[1989] referring to the same 
documents, came to the 
opposite conclusion. I believe 
that this was due to 
overlooking the presence of 
the 'pavilion' [it was enclosed 
c 1871 ], and to considering the 
formal gardens in relationship 
to the irregular elevations of 
the house, rather than to the 
axes of pnncipal rooms, thus 
missing the closely integrated 
relationship between the 
house and the garden. 

7. J C Loudon, The Suburban 
Gardener and Villa Companion 
[1838], pp I 17-8. 


THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP 
OF HOUSE AND GARDEN 

The orientation of the original house at Rippon 
Lea was such that a north-south line bisected it 
exactly on the diagonal. This orientation, 
unusual today and probably not common in the 
nineteenth century, had been strongly advocated 
by J C Loudon in The Suburban Gardener and 
Villa Companion for its numerous advantages "in 
point of solar light, warmth, ventilation, and 
cheerfulness, and even dryness and healthy 
vegetation in the garden or adjoining grounds’. 7 
This orientation resulted at Rippon Lea in the 
entry facade facing north-west, the service area 
facing north-east, and there being two garden 
facades facing south-west and south-east 
respectively. Although the diagonal orientation 
forced a division between die gardens extending 
from these two facades, a division that was to be 
heightened by later alterations, the original 
concept was of a unified relationship between 
house and garden which continued around from 
south-west to south-east. 

Hie pivotal point in this relationship, literally, 
was a large open arcaded loggia or 'pavilion - in 
fact an outdoor room set within the body of the 
house - occupying the southern corner of the 
building. From this pavilion it was possible to 
simultaneously overlook the croquet lawn to the 
west and the orange garden to the east. The 
sophisticated geometry of these gardens could be 
further appreciated from windows and open 
loggias on the upper storey, an aspect, and 
prospect, fully reflected in the early photographs. 

While simultaneously visible from the pavilion, 
each of these garden elements also had a strong 
axial relationship to its own side of the house: the 
central axis of the croquet lawn extended the 
drawing room axis via a polygonal bay window, 



The Croquet Lawn, c, 1870, looking north-east. Note the 
arcaded ‘pavilion’ at the southern comer of the house, which 
onginally provided an open-air room linking both the Drawing 
Room [left] and the Dining Room [right] with the 
surrounding garden. (Homabrook Collection) 


while the central axis of the orange garden 
extended the dining room axis via a rectangular 
bay. Within the house, this seeming opposition 
of infinite axes extending outwards through the 
landscape was counter-balanced by the cross axes 
of the same rooms: in each case, the cross axis 
extended from the fire-place through French 
windows to the pavilion, at the centre of which 
the two axes intersected. The result of this 
strongly marked visual, axial and functional 
inter-relationship between principal rooms, 
pavilion and formal gardens, is that the whole 
composition reads en suite , and it is almost 
impossible to conceive of them not having been 
designed from the first to do so. That is to say, the 
original house and garden were designed as a 
unit, and the only landscape designer the 
architect Reed worked with in this way was 
Bateman. 8 


CARRIAGE DRIVE 

The drive, sufficiently broad to permit two 
carriages to pass, was situated close to the 
northern boundary of the garden, where it would 
interfere least with the extensive prospect from 
the main rooms of the house towards the west 
and south. The drive was planned and planted in 
such a way that the view of the house would be 
largely obscured until the last moment, 
enhancing the apparent size of the estate 9 while 
retaining an old-fashioned element of 
Picturesque surprise. 

Until recently it had been thought that the 
original (1868) drive followed the very gentle line 
of curvature shown on the 1880 site plan, and 
that the more pronounced curvature now visible 
was first introduced by Sangster, c. 1883-4. 
However, the Homabrook photograph of the 
drive, c. 1870, and the descriptions of 1875, 
clearly indicate a more strongly curving drive 
than that depicted in the 1880 plan. It appears 
that the original line became 'lost’, probably 
through plant failure, between 1875 and 1883. 
Photographs of the drive c. 1880 show that the 
turf strips which defined the line had 
disappeared, and the whole composition looked 
rather ragged. While Sangsters re-alignment of 
the drive is not in dispute, it would seem that in 
large part he may have been recapturing 
Bateman’s original plan: as Sangster himself said, 
his alterations did not effect any of the 
established trees along the drive. 

The original planting of the drive was quite 
extraordinary. The trees, all evergreens, included 
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the Australian natives Ficus macrophylla 
(Moreton Bay Fig) and Grevillea robnsta (Silky 
Oak); the Araucarias A. excelsa (A. heterophylla , 
Norfolk Island Pine), A. cookii (A columnaris , 
Captain Cook’s Pine), and A. cunninghami 
(Moreton Bay Pine/Hoop Pine); Finns ponderosa 
(Western Yellow Pine); Wellingtonia (Giant 
Sequoia); and, closest to the carriage way, the 
rather mysterious * Quercus hodgkinsoni\ 
described as ‘Evergreen Oak’. 10 In the early years 
all of these were dwarfed by specimens of Pinus 
insignis ( 7 ? radiata , Monterey Pine) which in their 
first seven years had grown to a height of 40 feet 
(12m.) Also prominent were the distinctive 
forms of Dracaena australis (Cordyline australis , 
Cabbage Tree). Scattered among the trees were 
flowering shrubs, roses, and herbaceous plants. 

At the head of the drive was a turning circle for 
the carriages. In the earliest views this appears to 
centre on a garden bed edged with turf, but by 
1875 this had become a circle of lawn with a 
single central specimen of Cupressus lambertiana 
(Lambert’s Cypress), with its characteristic 
horizontal habit. From this sublimely simple 
statement, the eye travelled to the rough 
intricacies of the stumpery, to the east of the 
entrance, and the rockery, to the west. It is not 
clear whether these were part of the original 


design: certainly the rockery was not present in 
1872, and appears not to have been intended, as 
a sapling is planted on the site. However, it would 
have been necessary to have some sort of raised 
barrier on the site of the stumpery from the 
earliest days, as immediately behind it, but one 
floor lower, was the large excavated area of the 
basement service court. 

As can be seen from the photograph, a 
stumpery and a rockery were more or less 
equivalent, with tree stumps and roots 
substituted for rocks in the former. Sometimes, as 
in the later extensive rockwork of the mound, 
grotto and waterfall at Rippon Lea, rock-work 
and root-work were combined. By 1875, the 
rockery at the entrance was reported as being 
‘completely overgrown with Mesembryan- 
themums, cactus, and other fleshy plants that 
look very gay when in flower. 1 Cordylines again 
fi gu red p ro m i nen tly. 

When the line of the drive was modified by 
Sangster in the 1880s, he retained both the main 
planting and the flavour of the original design. 
While the turning circle, stumpery and rockery 
are long gone, the lavishly planted, gloriously 
shaded, almost sub-tropical, drive remains today 
as one of the most striking aspects of the 
nineteenth century landscaping at Rippon Lea. It 
is also one of the few elements of the surviving 
garden that can be directly linked to Bateman’s 
original design. 

CROQUET LAWN 

The Croquet Lawn on the south-west (Drawing 
Room) front of the house was the most obviously 
formal part of the garden layout. Of perennial rye 
grass, kept closely cut, and edged with a broad 
contrasting band of buffalo grass, the lawn had a 
strong architectural presence, incorporating 
swelling exedrae on three sides. The use of these 
exedrae at each end of the croquet lawn was 
probably originally suggested by the nature of the 


Residence ofFT Sargood Esq. 

1872. Note the enclosed 
pavilion, the completed north¬ 
east wing and the garden beds 
neatly edged in buffalo grass. 
The heavily pollarded tree 
above the three children was 
soon to go. (City of St Kilda 
Archives, copy held at Rippon 
Lea) 


8. For more on this aspect of 
Bateman's landscaping, see 
Anne Neale, 'Ornamental 
Gardening and Architecture: 
the Private Gardens of E L 
Bateman', On What Grounds? 
[Society of Architectural 
Historians: Australia & New 
Zealand, Adelaide, 1997], 

9. By 1875, approximately 14 
acres out of a total of 45 acres 
had been developed as 
gardens. 

10. The most likely candidates for 
'Evergreen Oak' are Quercus 
ilex [Holm Oak] and Q. 
canariensis. In 1916 the oaks 
were decribed as being Q, 
lusitanicus [Portuguese Oak] 
an obsolete name for Q. 
canariensis. Acoms and leaves 
are being sent to the 
Herbarium, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Melbourne, for 
identification. The suffix may 
indicate a connection with 
Victorian surveyor Clement 
Hodgkinson, but library staff at 
the Herbarium were unable to 
shed any further light on this 
nomenclature. 


Panoramic view of the 
Croquet Lawn from the upper 
bay window, c. 1880. Note the 
fountain marking the south¬ 
western axis which linked the 
house and garden plans. 
(National Trust, using views 
from 1880 Album) 
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(right above) 
Plan of Rippon Lea, Elstemwick, 
the Property of the Hon F T 
Sargood MLC shewing Water & 
Gas Supply, c 1880. 
The principal axes linking 
house and garden are 
shown in green. 
(1880 Album) 

(right below) Schematic site 
plan, showing the major 
elements of the Rippon Lea 
garden c. 1880 and c 1885. 
(Pru Sanderson. Rippon Lea 
Landacape Conservation 
Study [1989]) 

Major identifiable components 
of the first design include the 
carriage drive and its 
associated planting (c. 1868, 
realigned 1884); the croquet 
lawn to the south-west of the 
house and its surrounding 
planting (c. 1868, destroyed 
1883-4); the orange garden to 
the south-east of the house 
(c. 1868, converted to lawn 
1883-4); and the large circular 
orchard and vegetable garden 
to the north-east (c, 1868, 
finally subdivided and sold 
c. 1953). The earliest lake 
(extended 1883-4) is assumed 
to date from c. 1870, as the 
land on which it stood was 
not formally acquired until 
that year. 

A second stage of 
development, c. 1874, included 
the core of the massive 
curvilinear fernery with its 
attached close-house, and the 
flower garden and circular 
rosary to the south of the 
house. In 1883-4, under the 
supervision of William 
Sangster, much of the first 
garden was swept away or 
otherwise subsumed into 
a newer and more 
extensive design. 
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game itself, while that on the longer side reflected 
the protrusion of the drawing room bay-window, 
visually establishing the shared house-garden 
axis, and extending it outwards, through the 
fountain basin, towards the Bay. 

The beds at each end of the croquet lawn 
contained groups of Magnolias, and large 
specimens of Pittosporums, Agnostus sinuatus 
(Stenocarpus sinuatus , hire Wheel Tree) and 
Photinias. To the west, two beds, separated by the 
fountain, contained flowering shrubs and plants, 
including Proteas, Capparis Mitchellii (Native 
Orange), Eriostemon (Wax flower), Statice 
macrophylla , ‘choice show Pelargoniums’ and 
spotted Foxgloves. This mixed border of 
informally distributed flowering plants resembled 
the type later to become known as a ‘herbaceous’ 
border. 11 


Immediately to the west of these beds was the 
‘outer border’, planted with coniferous and other 
evergreen trees to provide shelter from the wind. 
Ornamental trees included numbers of Norfolk 
Island Pine {Araucaria beterophylla) and the ‘New 
Zealand Grass Tree’ {Cordyline australis ), which 
were thought to impart ‘a semi-tropical aspect to 
the place’. Planting in this area, like the carriage 
drive, was heavily Australasian: flowering shrubs 
of note included Dryandra floribunda {LX sessilis) 
and Hymenosporum flavum (Australian 
Frangipani), both Australian natives with creamy 
coloured flowers. 

Further to the west of this ‘outer border’ the land 
was left in a much rougher state, more park than 
garden. Specimen trees, including ‘Mulberries, 
Downton & other Chestnuts, red-flowering Horse 
Chestnut, Weeping Elms, Araucarias, Piceas & 
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Ficuses’ were scattered about, but much of the area 
was left open, to be used as an Archery Ground. 

The croquet lawn, its surrounding beds, and its 
‘outer border’, were all swept away in the 
alterations of 1883-4, being replaced by a broad 
terrace and the much-enlarged Central and 
Western lawns. Tree-planting was thinned out, 
where not entirely removed, with a number of 
large specimens being transplanted. 

ORANGE GARDEN, FLOWER GARDEN, OR 
SHRUBBERY? 

The garden immediately to the south-east of the 
house, on the Dining Room front, has been 
known by various titles. In 1873, it was known as 
the Orange Garden, on account of the white¬ 


flowering oranges, lemons, citrons and shaddocks 
in its large outermost bed. 

In 1875 the middle ring of beds comprised low- 
growing pink and white flowering plants, mainly 
Ericas (heaths), while the small central beds were 
planted with unspecified varieties of roses. Three 
concentric rings comprising respectively tall citrus 
trees, low-growing heaths and medium-height 
roses, does not suggest a convincing composition, 
in terms of colour or form, by any standards. 
Certainly in the photograph of 1880, it all looks 
rather un-resolved. 

This combination was not, however, the 
original design. The broad outer band of citrus 
trees was original, but the inner beds were 
originally intended to have camellias, 
rhododendrons and azaleas. Knowing this, a very 
different image emerges. Instead of the stark 


(above) Ground Floor plan of 
the house, by architects Reed 
& Barnes, 1868. The axes 
linking the house with the 
garden have been 
superimposed in green, while 
the cross-axes linking the 
Drawing Room and Dining 
Room via the Pavilion are 
shown in light green (Archives 
of Bates Smart Architects, 
Melbourne, copy held at 
Rippon Lea) 

(above left) The Front 
Entrance, c. 1880. Note the 
Stumpery to the left and the 
Rockery to the right. 

(1880 Album) 

(left) The Orange Garden, 
viewed from the Children's' 
Room, c. 1880. Note the 
central south-eastern axis 
which linked the house and 
garden plans. The Fernery is 
visible to the right, with the 
windmill in the background. 

(1880 Album) . 


I I. An early English illustration of 
the type, comparable to that 
at Rippon Lea. appeared in the 
The Garden in 1872 [Repr. B 
Elliott, Victorian Gardens, 
(London 1986) p 160], It was 
by noted garden journalist 
Noel Humphreys, with whom 
Bateman is believed to have 
been acquainted. 
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element, in the form of a specimen tree, on the 
axis itself. Both these elements can be read as 
modifications to the original plan. 13 

In the 1880 photograph the planting looks 
more mixed than that of the 1875 description; the 
area also looks somewhat neglected in comparison 
to other contemporary views of the gardens. It 
would appear that it was already beginning to lose 
its status as an area for public display. By 1883 this 
area was known as a flower garden (not l the’ flower 
garden, which was created in 1874-5 on the other 
side of the fernery), and was scheduled for 
replacement with lawn. The area was to become 
known as the Nursery Lawn, reflecting its use by 
the younger members of the family. 


THE LAKE 


Front view-Group of Visitors on the Lawn c 1880. Generous hospitality was a key-note of Sargood's 
ownership of Rippon Lea. Note the simple raised grass terrace near the house, and the mixed border 
in the foreground, with the axial fountain basin housing a jet of considerable force. (1880 Album) 


12. Somewhat similar circular forms 
about a single axis were 
employed in the 'British Garden' 
laid out at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew in the 1840s. It is 
believed that Bateman was 
familiar with these gardens. 

13. A symmetneal layout would 
have fitted neatly between the 
centre of the garden and the 
house, while tail shrubs planted 
closely along the central axis 
would have framed it and 
rendered superfluous any axial 
element in the near vicinity. 

14. The land on which the lake 
stood was not formally acquired 
until 1870, but it is possible that 
Sargood decided to proceed 
with the work before all the 
legalities were complete. 

15. This simple but impressive form 
had been populansed by 
Paxton's Emperor Fountain at 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire, in the 
1840s. 

16. The jets were approximately 4 
to 5 metres high, to judge from 
early photographs. This would 
have required a header tank 
placed at a greater height to 
create a suitable pressure: 
possible locations include the 
roof-space of the house and the 
upper level of the windmill. The 
ornamental fountain on the 
drawing room axis was also 
impressive for the height of 

its jet 

17. In this context the possibility 
that Bateman had a role in the 
design, not only of the lake and 
fountains, but also the elaborate 
and extensive water-supply 
system which has long been a 
feature of the gardens at 
Rippon Lea, should not be 
lightly dismissed. 


garden with its wide gravel paths dominating the 
scattered plants, we see instead a classic romantic 
shrubbery in which to wander and chat. The 
shrubs, many of which would grow to more than 
head height, would screen one walk’ from 
another, while the elaborate paths would permit 
the full appreciation of the various specimens as 
they came into flower. Dense green foliage of 
various shades would set off the flowers ranging 
from white through the full gamut of pinks to red. 
And imagine the scent of the citrus flowers in the 
evening, wafting into the dining room and 
drawing room through the original open-air 
pavilion’! 

Clearly, this was the garden area originally 
intended for shady, secluded, lazy strolling, as 
opposed to the bright, open, active recreation of 
the croquet lawn. Unfortunately, the south¬ 
eastern orientation proved too hot for all but the 
citrus trees, and the other shrubs had to be 
relocated to shadier places. 

1 he form of the concentric garden was unusual, 
being neither circular nor any other regular 
geometric form, 12 The flattened end, closest to the 
house, can perhaps be accounted for by the 
unanticipated necessity of providing wider beds in 
the immediate shade of the house, outside the 
‘circle, to accommodate the displaced camellias, 
rhododendrons and azaleas. Fuchsias were also 
grown in this area. The small elliptical bed outside 
the orange garden at the other end of the central 
axis is puzzling: it was perhaps introduced to 
emphasise the axis by the introduction of a vertical 


The last part of the ornamental grounds which 
can be safely attributed to the first stage of 
development is the lake, dating from c. 1870, if 
not earlier. 14 This lake, which comprised the 
eastern third of the lake as it exists today, 
incorporated two islands, linked to the shore by 
rustic timber bridges. On one of these islands 
was a thatched summer house, with its columns 
made of fern-tree trunks. Dotted about the lake 
were no fewer than five jets d'eaiu each of which 
sprung from a clutch of rustic rockwork. 15 

It is the presence of these fountains, as much 
as anything, which suggests Bateman’s 
involvement in the design of the lake. In a 
completely flat and naturally dry landscape, the 
successful creation of a lake with water spouts 
capable of shooting a considerable distance into 
the air 16 would require someone with technical 
knowledge and experience with hydraulics, and 
Bateman was just such a person. Prior to 
working with the designer Owen Jones in 
London, Bateman had worked in the 
Manchester engineering practice of his brother, 
John Frederic Bateman. J F Bateman was the 
leading hydraulic engineer in Victorian Britain, 
with the design of the Manchester water-supply 
system being just one of his many claims to 
fame. 17 

In 1883-4 the lake was trebled in size with 
additions to the west. However, the original 
form of the lake can still be discerned, and its 
islands and summer house still exist. The 
bridges, originally of light rustic timber-work, 
were replaced with more substantial forms 
incorporating cast-iron balustrades in imitation 
of rustic timber. The ultimate fate of the jets 
d'eau is not known. 
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FERNERY, FLOWER GARDEN 
AND ROSARY 

The original section of the famous fernery at 
Rippon Lea dates from cl874. Constructed of 
timber battens over a curved iron frame and 
measuring 120’ (40m) long by 30’ (9m) wide, 
‘the internal arrangements are a central bed the 
whole of the length, with a pathway round it, 
and on either side a bank of rockwork, to 
represent a natural fern gully as near as possible’ 18 
At the southern end was a conservatory or close- 
house of timber and glass, of the same width and 
reportedly another 80’ (24m) long, beyond 
which was a gully open to the elements. The 
conservatory centred on a sunken fishpond 
edged with creeping plants. 19 

The likelihood that this fernery was designed 
by Bateman is indicated by accumulated 
circumstantial evidence. The probability that 
Bateman left a master-plan for the Rippon Lea 
gardens on his departure from Australia has 
already been established. No other designers 
name, apart from Reed’s, has been attached to 
the property prior to 1880. Bateman’s personal 
fascination with ferns can be traced from his 
proposed fernery design for the quadrangle at the 
University of Melbourne (1836) through his 


choice of residence at Ferntree Gully in the 
Dandenongs (c.1858), to the fernery he is 
believed to have designed for Ascog Hall, on the 
Isle of Bute, Scotland (c.1879). The interior of 
the latter was strikingly similar to the fernery at 
Rippon Lea, although the exterior form was 
different. 

In 1883-4 the Rippon Lea fernery was 
considerably enlarged in height and width, but it 
retained at its core the original design and 
planting. The conservatory or close-house 
remained unchanged. 

A flower garden and rosary were created at the 
same time as the fernery, c.1874. The same 
circumstantial evidence applies regarding 
Bateman’s probable involvement in the design, 
via a master-plan of c.1868 The large irregular 
flower garden extended from south of the house 
down to the lake, running along the western 
flank of the fernery. At its centre was a circular 
rosary, with three tunnel arbours giving access 
and providing for the display of climbing and 
rambling roses. 


COLOUR 

In examining a garden dating from what is often 
termed the ‘High Victorian era, the use of colour 


Boating on the Lake, c. 1880. 
This comprehensive view, 
centred on the island with its 
thatched summer house, also 
shows the three rustic timber 
bridges and the five jets d'eau 
which animated the lake. 
Between the island and the 
house one of the rose arbours 
can be glimpsed, while the 
structure to the right is the 
conservatory at the end of the 
fernery. (1880 Album) 



The Fernery from the Fronds, 
c. 1880. The present fernery 
on the same site is an 
enlarged version. 

(1880 Album) 

18. Australasian, 25 December 
1875 

19. This tank is shown on the site 
plan, and is still extant. 
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20. This use of architectural 
polychromy, derived from that 
of north Italy, was encouraged 
by the writings of John Ruskin 
and the architect G E Street. 
Reed had visited Italy himself 
in the early 1860s;. apart from 
Rippon Lea, other surviving 
Melbourne examples of 
Reed's polychromy include the 
former Independent Church, 
Collins Street; St Jude's 
Church, Carlton; and Canally, 
East Melbourne. 

21. It was not uncommon to 
pinch out the flowers as they 
appeared. See David Stuart, 

The Garden Triumphant, 

[London 1988] pp 158-161, for 
a discussion of pelargoniums in 
Victorian carpet bedding. 

22. All the Pelargoniums 
mentioned are, in fact, the 
zonal type. In the original text, 
'Mangles' Silver Variegated' 
and 'Mrs Pollock' are referred 
to as geraniums. It sounds as if 
the large triangular bed was 
bisected, with the planting in 
mirror-image on either side of 
a central axis. 

23. This is not surprising, given 
that Sangster was originally a 
nurseryman, while Bateman 
was originally an artist and 
designer who was close to the 
radical artists of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
to the innovative designer 
Owen Jones. 


Espalierd [sic] of Vines in 
Centre of Orchard, c. 1880. 
The central meeting point of 
the orchard's radiating paths 
was emphasised by the hub 
and spokes of this wheel-like 
pergola, which in 1875 was 
somewhat glorified by the 
term 'summer house' 
(1880 Album) 


Anne Neale is a historian of 
architecture and gardens, and 
runs courses in garden history 
(The Art of the Garden). 
Bateman is the subject of 
her PhD research at the 
University of Melbourne. 
She can be contacted on 
(03) 9380 5481. 


should not be neglected. The house itself was a 
riot of - colour externally, employing brown, red 
and cream polychrome brickwork together with 
a roof of flat red terracotta tiles 20 , imagine this, 
on a sunny day, set about with white gravel 
paths edged with wide bands of bright-green 
buffalo grass! 

Clearly, masses of conifers and other 
evergreen trees, planted along the drive and in 
the outer borders, would have served both as a 
foil for the house and as a rest for the eyes, but 
what about the use of colour in the beds close 
to the house? Often the plant descriptions are 
too general to permit the colour compositions 
to be analysed, but in some cases a clear image 
emerges. 

The most striking example is found in a 
triangular bed planted in the ‘riband style’. This 
was almost certainly the bed located 
immediately to the south of the house, between 
the croquet lawn and the orange garden. 

The bed was planted mainly with 
pelargoniums, which in this context were 
obviously being employed for their foliage 
colours, rather than for their flowers. 21 The 
bands consisted of ‘deep red’ Iresine lindenii , 
‘silvery white’ Pelargonium ‘Mangles’ Silver 
Variegated’ and ‘bronze’ Pelargonium ‘Mrs 
Pollock’, with ‘green’, unspecified, ‘zonale 
Pelargoniums’ at the centre, ‘the same colours 
alternating on the other side’. 22 The picture that 
emerges is of bedding plants carefully chosen to 
complement the strong colouring of the house 
itself: polychrome foliage for polychrome 
brickwork! 


CONCLUSION 

In reviewing the planning and planting of the first 
garden at Rippon Lea, it becomes apparent that it 
was in many respects far more complex and 
innovative than the garden which emerged after 
Sangster’s transformations of 1883-4. Notable 
aspects of the first design included the employment 
of carefully planned formal gardens in close visual, 
functional and physical conjunction with the house 
interiors; a consistent preference for evergreen and 
coniferous trees and shrubs, often of quite distinctive 
form; the use of strong colour contrasts in the foliage 
and flowers of bedding plants, including those in 
close proximity to the house; and, perhaps most 
remarkably, the extensive use of trees and shrubs 
native to Australasia. With the exception of the last 
aspect, these are all characteristic elements of‘High 
Victorian garden design, as practised in Britain 
during the 1870s. What Bateman appears to have 
done is to have created a distinctively ‘Australian’ 
High Victorian garden. 

Unfortunately, with the significant exception of 
the carriage drive, the original design did not find 
favour with Sangster, whose tastes appear to have 
been much more conservative than Bateman’s. 23 In 
1883-4, Sangster replaced much of the lively and 
colourful complexity of Bateman’s Australian High 
Victorian design with the undeniably attractive but 
comparatively tame and old-fashioned forms of the 
English Landscape tradition. In doing so he 
effectively put landscape history into reverse, leaving 
the Ruskinian house to sit, perhaps slightly 
uncomfortably, in its new-found Reptonian 
landscape. 
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L ook up the Pomegranate in any early 
Australian gardening reference or 
catalogue and you will most likely find a 
passing mention among ‘Miscellaneous Fruits’ 
or in 1 Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs’. 
Usually two or three only will be found: Punica 
granatum and Punica granatum ‘Flore Plena 
and Punica granatum naniim ‘Flore Plena’ - all 
with scarlet single or double flowers. The 
common form, P granatum, appears to have 
been first listed about 1855 but could well have 
been among the first plants to arrive here for it 
is an ancient garden plant originating in the 
Eastern Mediterranean across to Northern 
India. Almost certainly it would have been 
found in the gardens maintained by the 
Governors of the Dutch East India Company 
at Cape Town. It was from this source that the 
free settlers in the First Fleet (and subsequent 
convoys) obtained many useful and decorative 
plants to carry with them to 
Sydney Cove and beyond. 

The dwarf form, 

P gra natu m nanu m 

possibly arrived a little 
later. 


COLONIAL PLANTS 

% u % 

POMEGRANATE 
PUNICA GRANATUM 


Trevor Nottle looks into the introduction of 
this ancient plant into colonial gardens. 





Introduced in England in 1723, 
it is listed in Australian catalogues 
dating from 1864 (Handasyde McMillan, 
Melbourne). It seems a little odd that the larger 
double form, P granatum ‘Flore Plena’, is listed 
later (1865) though this could easily have been 
due to commercial considerations - novelties were 
an important part of nursery sales then just as 
they are today, or there may have been production 
problems. 

Two other forms are also known to have been 
grown. Punica granatum ‘Alba Plena is a yellowish 
‘white’ flowered form equally as vigorous as the 
other large varieties that make smal, sperading 
trees in maturity. There is a lovely example near 
the Old Conservatory in the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens. Nearby grows the second of the less 
common varieties, P granatum ‘Mme Legrelle’, 
which is also often listed in old catalogues as P 
granatum ‘Legrellei’. This form has striking 
double scarlet flowers boldly edged in yellowish 
‘white’ rather like a bicoloured carnation in 
appearance. It probably arrived on these shores 
about 1889, J Scott & Son of Hawthorn 
(Melbourne) listed it then. The name indicates it 


Watercolour drawing by Susannah Blaxill 


was introduced from France but no other 
information has come to light concerning the 
date or details of Mme and Mons. Legrelle. 

Looking back further Gerard describes the 
normal sized single and double scarlet forms in 
his Great Herbal (1597) and also reports that 
Dioscorides records a double white form in his 
ancient writings. That such plants were not more 
widely known to English gardeners, even by the 
18th C, was perhaps a result of dieir tenderness to 
hard frosts and extended periods of cold. They 
are, however, pretty well perfeedy hardy in most 
parts of Australia and deserve to be much more 
widely planted. Mature plants can reach over 6m 
tall and spread about twice that far. Growth is 
dense and twiggy and semi-evergreen. Mature 
plants can easily be limbed up to improve their 
tree like characteristics and create sheletered space 
underneath that is deeply shaded during the 
hottest months and well lit during winter. 

The fruits are edible and particularly enjoyed by 
youngsters, if the birds don’t get them first. There 
is renewed interest in the fruits among cooks now 
that Middle Eastern and Arabic cookery are 
enjoying a vogue. 


FAMILY: 

PUNICACEAE 


Deciduous shrub/small tree 

Grows to height of 5 m 
with spread of 3 m 

Tawny edible fruit 

Red flowers 

Propagate by suckering, 
layering or seed in spring 


Trevor Nottle is a 

garden writer and lecturer 
and lives in the Adelaide Hills. 
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AND 

SYLVIA CROWE: 


GERTRUDE 




JEKYLL, 


EDNA WALLING 



AN APPRECIATION OF THREE 
GARDENERS 

4£i 4$ 

MARGARET HENDRY pays tribute to 
three influential garden designers 


Gertrude Jekyll 

Books 


1896 

Gardens and Garden 
Graft 

1899 

Wood and Garden 

1900 

Home and Garden 

1901 

Wall, Water and 

Woodland Gardens 

Lilies for English 

Gardens 

1902 

Roses for English 
Gardens 

1904 

Old West Surrey 

1907 

Flower Decorations in 

the House 

1908 

Colour in the Flower 

Garden 

Children and Gardens 

1909 

Garden Ornament 

1912 

Gardens for Small 
Country Houses 

1927 

Gardens for Small 
Country Houses. 
Gerturde Jekyll & 

Sir L. Weaver 

1936 

Colour Schemes for the 
Flower Garden 

1937- 

■ A Gardeners Testament. 


Resource Material: 

Landscape Architecture Library, 
University of California, Berklely, 
USA. 

Reef Point Gardens Collection. 
Dumbarton Oaks, e-mail 
Landscape @ doaks.org 
Georgetown, WASHINGTON 
D.C. U.S.A. Garden Library has 
10,000 volumes 


A s I gaze on a graceful group of Silver Birch 
nestled in a soft green blanket of 
groundcover, my thoughts wander to the 
people who have touched my life. One of my 
earliest memories includes a picture on the living 
room wall. Here, a grove of deciduous trees stands 
serenely in a sweep of blue bells permanently in 
flower, with a cottage in the background. This was 
to become my first introduction to one of the 
great gardeners of the century, Gertrude Jckyll. 

1 have always loved gardening. Even before I 
went to school, an Aunt whacked me for 
gardening in my best shoes. Our garden had a 
straight path with tiles on both sides to the front 
door. We grew marigolds and nasturtians, a Cecil 
Brunner rose and a New Zealand mirror bush. It 
had been a large garden reduced progressively by 
the invasion of other houses. 1 remember 
climbing on huge pear trees and Grandpa grew 
vegetables. But those days are long gone. 

My next memory includes my first day as a 
student at Burnley Horticultural College. A time 
when half the original timber pavilion remained 
and the other half had been demolished for the 
new yellow brick building. What magical days 
these were in the garden created by Charles 
Bogue Luffman, with huge oaks and elms and 
sweeping lawns. I absorbed the picturesque 
without even realizing the importance of this 
experience. 

As a student, I began to garden for pocket 
money in some of Edna Wallings Toorak 
gardens. The structure and romance of her 


gardens enchanted me. So its not surprising the 
first book 1 bought from the money I earnt 
included her recently published Gardens in 
Australia . After graduating, I joined the Burnley 
staff for a couple of years. Before long, 1 
discovered the wonderfully gracious Millie 
Gibson. My admiration for her increased with 
every meeting. Before I had realized, she had set 
my sights on a course at Kings College, Durham 
University. So for the next few years, 1 gardened 
six days a week to save for these new studies. 

At the end of my Landscape Design studies in 
the late fifties, I joined the Landscape Section of 
Basildon Development Corporation under the 
creative magic of Sylvia Crowe, who acted as their 
landscape consultant (now considered one of this 
centurys most influential landscape architects). 
Once, 1 remember tramping in pea soup mud 
with her to visit the Town Parks new artificial hill 
created from construction spoil. On being 
confronted with a fence, I asked her what she 
would do if she happened to be me. Laughing 
and with twinkling eyes, this wonderful woman 
said. What you need is a good solid British paper. 
So she slapped a copy of the London Times on 
top of the fence and climbed over it. 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL ( 1843 - 1932 ) 

As each of these gardeners has influenced my 
career, I thought I would like to tell you their 
stories. One of the great gardeners of this century, 
who influenced so many people I admired, died 
shortly after my birth. Gertrude Jekyll lived for 
eighty-nine years as a remarkably talented woman. 
Cherry Lewis’ anthology The Making of a Garden- 
Gertrude Jekyll describes her as a skilled metal 
worker, silversmith, wood carver, gilder, 
embroiderer and painter. From the age of fifty she 
abandoned her artistic activities, allowing her to 
channel her abilities into areas of creativity not 
dependent on good eyesight. 

A period of remarkable industry writing ten 
books in nine years, fifteen full length books 
altogether, adding a total of two thousand 
periodical articles, including the journals The 
Garden and Country Life to this achievement. She 
created her own and other peoples gardens, and 
wrote about her experiences and observations in 
both. Her interest was less in her readers as in the 
subject. As a gifted and single minded woman, 
Jekyll had something important to say. She took 
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her own black and white garden photographs, 
processed them and used these to illustrate her 
books. 

Jekyll designed more than three hundred 
gardens. She describes these as paintings with 
living plants. The good gardener, she argued, is an 
artist, the garden a three-dimensional picture 
which must be right from ail points, and in all 
light; for planting ground is painting, a landscape 
with living things and I hold that good gardening 
takes rank within the bounds of die fine arts, so I 
hold that to plant well needs an artist of no mean 
capacity. ( Wood and Garden) 

Her training in art strengthened her ability to 
observe. Strangely this was partly due to her poor 
eyesight. The will and. power to observe does not 
depend on the possession of keen sight. For I have sight 
that is both painful and inadequate.... but the little J 
have I try to make the most of and often find that I 
have observed things that have escaped strong and 
long-sighted people. 



In 1897, she received the prestigious Victoria 
Medal of Honour presented by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Then Jekyll went on to 
become the third woman to write books on garden 
design, including Jane Loudon, The significance of 
her timing coincides with the entry of women to 
the horticultural colleges at Swanley (England) and 
Burnley Gardens (Australia). So it is easy to see her 
influence on women, such as Beatrix Farrand in 
America, Millie Gibson and Edna Walling in 
Australia. They were young women at the time her 
books were published and when she worked with 
the distinguished architect, Edwin Lutyens. An 
indication of the respect both held for each other 
can be seen by Lutyens designing her home at 
Munstead Wood. Their collaboration resulted in 
greater achievements than her paintings could have 
ever been. 

Gertrude Jekyll has become a legendary person 
with her imaginative planting using a combination 
of colours to soften the strong architectural form of 
Lutyens structures. Her influence continues today 
and many distinguished designers acknowledge her 
inspiration, especially her creative ideas and 
practical advice. 


EDNA WALLING (1895-1973) 

While I never had the opportunity to meet Edna 
Walling, her gardens told her story. Influenced by 
Jekyll, her designs show a strong architectural 
form softened by a delicate mantle of plants. 
After two years at Burnley Gardens and a period 
as a jobbing gardener, she describes her own 
experiences in some personal papers to Mervyn 
Davis. In these she gives an insight into the 
reasons behind her interest in garden structures. 

/ went on a holiday by the seaside with a friend 
with a love of gardens. One day when we were 
walking around looking over the fences of local 
gardens , then 1 saw a stone wall supporting a 
semicircular terrace. I was fascinated. J stood there 
drinking it in while my friend was giving forth 
little squeaks of delight at some flower or other. But 
that wall caught my imagination. I shall build 
walls. From then on gardens for me became a 
chance to carry out the architectural designs going 
around in my head. 1 took a day off from gardening 
and went to the office of one of my fiends brothers 
who was an architect. I asked if he would let me 
design the garden for one of his houses. So one of his 
clients was persuaded to let me design his garden. I 
aimed to unite the house and garden. To my delight 
clients would often say ; the garden sold the house. 

By the mid twenties, Walling had begun to 
establish a flourishing business designing 
gardens. This marks the transition from gardener 
to landscape designer. In 1925, she wrote an 
article in the Womens Mirror then the following 
year sent regular contributions to the Australian 
Home Beautiful and other Melbourne 
newspapers and journals. From The Virago Book 
of Women Gardeners , edited by Deborah 
Kellaway, I discovered this wonderful insight 
written in 1948 as a description of a designers 
response, which answered something deep 
within me. 

/ love all the things most gardeners abhor! - moss 
in lawns , lichen on trees, more greenery than colour 
(always said as though green isn't a colour!) bare 
branches in winter ; more foliage than flowers , root- 
ridden ground (wherein one never attempts to dig) 
with a natural covering of leaves, of grass or some 
amenable low-growing plant. I like the whole thing 
to be as wild as possible, to have to fight your way 
through to some places. I shall always like that 
architect who loved trees so much that he said he 




Edna Walling 
Books : 

1943 Gardens in Australia 

1947 Cottage and Garden 

1948 A Gardeners Log 

1952 The Australian Roadside 
1984 On the Trail of 

Australian Wildflowers 

Resource Material: 

Latrobe Library. Melbourne 
McClelland Gallery - Victoria 
MA Thesis - Jane Alexander. 

In Australian Art, Monash University 
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Sylvia Crowe 
Books : 

1956 Tomorrows Landscape 
1958 Garden Design 
1958 The Landscape of Power 

1960 The Landscape of 
Roads 

1966 Forestry in the 
Landscape 

1988 The Pattern of 
Landscape. 
Co-authored with 
Mary Mitchell 

As an editor: 

1961 Space for Living 
1961 Shaping Tomorrows 

Landscape. 

Co-editor Zvi Miller 

Resource Material: 

Landscape Institute, 6-7 Barnard 
Mews. Clapham, LONDON 
SWII IQU. 

Tel 0171 73 9166 
Fax 0171 738 9134 
Landscape Institute Library 
Tel 0171 978 5037 


Illustrations by Phyl Frazer Simons 

Margaret Hendry completed a 
Diploma in Landscape Design at 
King' s College, Durham University 
after graduating from Burnley 
Horticultural College in 1948, with 
the encouragement of Emily Gibson. 
For eleven years in the sixties and 
early seventies, Margaret worked 
with Richard Clough for the National 
Capital Development Commission 
on the landscape development of 
Canberra. She helped as the first 
honorary secretary in 1963 to form 
the Australian Institute of Landscape 
Architects. Her career has covered 
many aspects of landscape 
architecture. From 1974, Margaret 
became the inaugural senior lecturer 
in landscape architecture at the 
Canberra College of Advanced 
Education until her retirement with a 
chronic medical condition eleven 
years later. During the eighties she 
acted as the chairperson and jury 
member of the first National Awards 
Programme for Design Excellence in 
Landscape Architecture, After 
retirement, Margaret was associated 
with SF Landscape Consultants Pty 
Ltd in Canberra. At last year's AGHS 
Conference in Canberra, she gave a 
paper on the Landscape Develop¬ 
ment of the Parliamentary Area. 
Currently, Margaret is exploring the 
influence of the renaissance Italian 
gardens in Australia. 


liked to have to fight his way to the front door! / like 
sheets of self-sown forget-me-nots , and anything else 
that will self-sow itself and look so beautiful. I like 
a mossy boulder more than I like a splash of colour. 

I like soft grey-green leaves, and blue, mauve, 
white and pale yellow flowers. I like white flowers, 
both in daytime and at night , in the house and in 
the garden. I like quite a lot o f plants for their 
foliage alone (not VARIEGATEDS), just plain 
plants that are supposed to flower and never care if 
they don t flower. I like quite large treesand find 
the perfect specimen rather dull. If there are two or 
three trunks coming up from the base so much the 
better. 1 like to throw myself into an inviting chair 
in the green shade of a large tree with my books on 
a low table beside me, but you might prefer to dig 
and to plant. I like to do that too....sometimes. 

By the mid fifties, Walling joined a small group 
of people who began to actively use Australian 
plants, including Glen Wilson. Her black and 
white photographs used to illustrate her books 
highlight the strength and character of these 
plants. Do you remember the stock routes and 
country roads with a fringe of indigenous bush 
on either side? Then the Sugar Gums became 
fashionable to plant along roads. Already a 
growing awareness of the importance of 
Australian plants began to be accepted. During 
this period, Walling began to develop an 
ecological approach to gardening. 

On looking back on a long and distinguished 
career, just before she retired to Buderim in 
Queensland, Walling wrote a personal note to 
Davis referring to Markdale near Crookwell in 
New South Wales as one of her most interesting 
jobs. Trisha Dixon our editor acknowledges the 
importance of this garden. My memories of her 
gardens are still of groves of Silver Birch and a 
carpet of forget-me-nots. 



SYLVIA CROWE (I 90 I-I 997 ) 

For a period of four years, I worked under the 
watchful eye of Sylvia Crowe during a time of her 
greatest achievements. She graduated from 
Swanley Horticultural College with a flair for 
garden design and continued to both design and 
supervise the construction of gardens. Some of 
her most notable gardens were designed for the 
Oxford Colleges. As a designer, Crowe has left 
behind memorable visual models of her pioneer 


work with large scale landscapes. In her book 
Garden Design , Crowe acknowledges the 
important influence Jekyll had on her, especially 
Jekylls writings in Wood and Garden published 
fifty-nine years before, as just being as valid today 
as when it was written. From 1956, Crowe wrote 
six books which have made a significant 
contribution to our understanding of the 
landscape. 

Many articles have been written about her and 
her work in Country Life and in The Observer and 
other newspapers. Her many achievements 
included three honorary doctorates and three 
honorary fellowships. In the sixties, she became 
the Man of the Year as an acknowledgement of 
her contribution to society. My memories of the 
things 1 cherished most are the warmth of her 
companionship. So imagine my delight, when 
she became a Dame of the British Empire. 

Perhaps the highlight of Crowes career came 
with the presentation of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects Gold Medal for 
distinguished services to landscape architecture. I 
believe her love of people became her greatest 
asset. At the age of eighty-four, she delivered a 
lecture in the Graduate School of Design and 
Harvard University on design. I can imagine the 
sparkle in her eye as she spoke about the joy of 
landscape architects creating outdoor space, so 
naturally, no one will know all the thought, work 
or agony that has gone into it. 

I have outlived these remarkable women, as I 
review their lives they shared similar talents, for 
they were artists and created an aura of magic 
with their pen and paints. Intrigued by their 
versatility, 1 would like to suggest the Australian 
Garden History Society ask the National Art 
Gallery to arrange an exhibition of their work. 
They all painted in watercolours, and designed 
landscapes with living things. As Dame Sylvia 
Crowe so aptly said, ‘ Gardening is the cradle of 
art.’ 
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S everal years ago the ACT, Riverina and Monaro 
Branch of the Australian Garden History Society 
began a program to record significant gardens in 
their region and have subsequently published booklets 
on three in the Braidwood area: Durham Hall, St. 
Omer and Mount Elrington. The booklets include a 
history of each garden, photographs, plant lists and a 
measured plan drawing of the garden. The branch is 
currently preparing work for a booklet on 
Coolringdon, near Cooma, which will be published by 
the end of the year. 

Because of his vast experience as an Architect and 
Landscape Architect, Dick Ratcliffe has kindly 
undertaken to oversee the measuring and drawing side 
of recording projects. In 1994, he held a workshop for 
members of the AGHS to teach the methods used in 
measuring so that the skills required would be available 
for such projects. It is the material presented at that 
workshop that forms the basis of this guide. In his 
introduction, Dick Ratcliffe provides a reason for its 
publication. Being a most polite and tactful man, the 
reason he has provided masks the real truth! 

Recendy branch members made a day trip to 
Coolringdon for the specific purpose of measuring the 
garden. As Coolringdon is a very large garden, Dick 
had thoughtfully broken the garden down into sections 
which would fit on standard sheets of paper and which 
would be more easily managed by a couple working 
together. Several days after the measuring excursion, I 
rang Dick to see how he was getting on with 
transferring our small measured drawings onto his 
master plan. Tm having problems and I think we will 
need another trip was the reply. ‘I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be an idea to publish my notes on measuring and 
drawing gardens.’ Such tact needs to be recognised. 
This publication is the ensuing result! 

One would expect a guide to measuring and 
drawing gardens to be diy and technical. How 
surprised I was to find myself chuckling quite often 
during the reading of it. Dick Ratcliffe writes 
exceedingly well and shows enviable skill in his ability 
to impart technical information in a most readable 
form. 

It is almost axiomatic that as soon as measuring 
commences the weather will change for the 
worse. Either the six year drought will break, the 
wind reach cyclonic speed or the temperature 
reach record highs. This is just part of the fun 
and pro viding there is somewhere to cool off or 
defrost periodically the weather conditions are 
now excuse to stop. 

The Introduction gives a most interesting account of 
the history of measuring things and an entertaining 
explanation of the various systems of measurement, 


THE BOOKSHELF 


% % % 

RECORDING GARDENS 

A GUIDE TO MEASURING AND DRAWING GARDENS 
by Richard Ratcliffe 

Australian Garden History Society ACT, Monaro & Riverina Branch 
in association with Mulini Press, 1998 

Review by Virginia Berger 


finishing with the lovely story illustrating the confusion 
caused by the changeover to metric in Australia. 


...they changed to millimetres and we havent 
had an inch of rain since... they changed acres 
to hectares and I end up with half the land I 
had, I just get the place into an agent's hands 
when they changed miles to kilometres. Now 
Im too far out of town for anyone to buy the 
place. 


The information contained in the guide covers 
such subjects as materials and equipment needed, 
methods of measuring house and garden, 
positioning trees, measuring tree heights and 
canopy size and preparing the drawing - all 
accompanied by clear and helpful diagrams. 

A most important ride is to always work from 
lefi to right. This means that the numbers on the 
tape are up the right way to be read without 
standing on your head. 


Three completed examples of measured 
drawings at the end, all from illustrations prepared 
for Australia's Master Gardener, the author’s 
definitive biography of Paul Sorensen, show what a 
drawing should be like. 

Recording Gardens should be required reading for 
anyone contemplating measuring and drawing 
gardens. Surprisingly, it is also of general interest 
and is entertaining as well. 


Recording Gardens is a joint AGHS/Mulini 
Press publication and is available for $5.00 (plus 
$1.50 for postage and packing) or $4.00 each for 
10 or more copies (plus $2.50 for each lot of 10) 
through Mulini Press, PO. Box 82, Jamison 
Centre, A.C.T. 2614 (02) 6251 2519. 


Virginia Berger is 

Chairman of the ACT Monaro 
& Riverina Branch of the 
Australian Garden History 
Society and a member of the 
National Management 
Committee. 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 



ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 
Thanks to Sally Williams, Helen Page, Pam 
Jellie, Kaye and Mike Stokes, Rosemary and 
Geoff Manion, Kate McKern, Laura Lewis, 
Gwen Ward, Di Ellerton, John Joyce and 
Georgina Whitehead for packing the last issue of 
Australian Garden History and to Helen Page for 
proofing the Journal. 


LETTERS... 

Readers of the last issue may recall Howard Tanners reference to the exquisite binding of 
Louisa Anne Meredith’s Some of my Bush Friends in Tasmania (1860), which incorporated 
Billardiera longiflora in its design. An editors note drew attention to the fact that this was 
named after plant explorer Labillardicre, mentioned elsewhere in the same issue. The 
coincidences extended even further, however, for the binding design was the work of E. L. 
Bateman, who figured on the back cover of the journal. It was one of several binding 
designs Bateman executed for Meredith, all of which incorporated 

Australian native floral motifs. Interested readers will 
find these designs illustrated in colour and 
examined in detail in an article entitled ’Bateman’s 
Book Covers’ in the University of Melbourne Library 
Journal, Vol 3, No 1, June 1997. 


Anne Neale, 
Melbourne 



SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS BRANCH DAY 
AT THE OLD RECTORY 
Meandering through the historic settlement of 
Berrima, NSW, the Wingecarribee River is a 
beautiful and usually tranquil stream but often 
missed by the hordes of daytrippers focussed on 
the craftshops and tearooms. A picturesque lane 


beside the river became a favourite haunt when I 
first moved to the NSW Southern Highlands 
almost 20 years ago. River glimpses from the 
lane add to its charm and at the very end, a most 
tantalising vista of ancient trees, eucalypt-clad 
hills and an old stone ruin. What a thrill after all 
those years to at least have the opportunity to 
view this most romantic of properties - The Old 
Rectory - thanks to Maxine Stewart and her 
family. 

Designed by Edmund Blackett and built 
around 1860, the stone homestead was the home 
of the Rev. James Hassall - local parson and 
Chaplain to the notorious Berrima Gaol. The 
ruin, an early schoolhouse, is now nestled 
amongst robinias - in full and fragrant flower for 
our visit. The nearby river is wide at this point 
and home to a platypus colony. Time devoted to 
looking for these strange creatures was 
unfortunately limited because of all the other 
things to see...old outbuildings, convict-built 
drystone walls, exotic plantings attributed to 
Paul Sorensen and earlier 1860 Hassall plantings 
such as a maritime pine, two venerable camellias 
and a stone pine. 

Respected nurseryman Claude Crowe, a 
longtime Berrima resident, recounted 
experiences of when he worked at the property. 
This was a fascinating day enjoyed by a large 
number of garden history enthusiasts with 
warmest appreciation for such an opportunity. 

- John Stowar 


SUBSCRIPTIONS - 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address . State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $42 □ 3 year Individual Member $120 

□ Household Member (2 adults and 2 children) $33 □ 3 year Household Member $150 

□ Company/Institution/Library $66 □ 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

Q Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 Q Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: Visacard d Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. QOQQ QQQQ QQQQ QQQQ Expiry date. 

Cardholder’s signature .. • • * ........ 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History, six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra,Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED $0 THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 

SATURDAY 21 - SUNDAY 22 
Vic Birregurra - Working bees 
‘Mooleric and ‘Turkeith’ - 
accommodation 

available for Saturday night. Enquiries 
Helen Page (03) 9397 2260 

SATURDAY 21 - SUNDAY 22 
Vic Melbourne - Friends of Royal 
Botanic Gardens autumn plant sale, 
Gate E, RBG, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra. 

SATURDAY 21 - SUNDAY 22 
ACT Red Hill - Boxford Open 
Garden, 21 Scarborough Street, Red 
Hill. 10 am - 4.30 pm. 

THURSDAY 26 - FRIDAY 27 
NSW Sydney - Interwar House and 
Suburb Seminar held by the National 
Trust of Australia with speakers 
including Colleen Morris on Interwar 
Gardens. Enquiries (02) 9534 3239 

SATURDAY 28 - SUNDAY 29 , 

Vic Bendigo - A weekend discovery 
tour of Bendigo’s garden treasures led 
by horticulturist and garden writer, 
Kevin Walsh. A stimulating program 
of visits to grand and small gardens 
that reflect the wealth and diversity oi 
Bendigo’s history is planned. Cost 
$85.00 ($95.00 non-members) 
Bookings AGHS Office (03) 9650 
5043 

APRIL 

SUNDAY 19 

ACT Canberra - Heritage Month 
combined activity with Australian 
Institute of Landscape Architects. 
Stroll through historic 
Commonwealth Park with John Gray 
Time 2 pm CW $8.00 including 
refreshments. Directions Meet at front 
entrance to Regatta Point Exhibition. 

SUNDAY 19 

NSW Wollongong - Visit to Nantien 
Buddhist Temple Garden and May 
Barrie Sculpture Garden and Gallery, 
Albion Park. Time Meet at 12 noon 
at the Buddhist Temple, Princes 
Highway Berkeley, a southern suburb 


of Wollongong 1.30 hours drive from 
Sydney on F6 Freeway. At 2 pm, the 
group will proceed by car to the 
Sculpture Garden and Gallery of well- 
known sculptress May Barrie at Albion 
Park in the foothills of the spectacular 
Illawarra escarpment (May Barrie 
recently had a successful retrospective 
at the Wollongong Art Gallery). Cost 
$15.00 including vegetarian lunch at 
the temple. Bookings and map 
Colleen Morris (02) 9660 0573 

SUNDAY 19 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hillview 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Labelled tree walk 
of significant trees. Venue Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest Time 
10 am - 4 pm Cost $4. 00 Enquiries 
Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 

SATURDAY 25 
Vic Daylesford - Working bee 
‘Wombat Park’. Enquiries Helen Page 
(03) 9397 2260 

TUESDAY 28 - FRIDAY I MAY 
Vic Macedon Ranges - Four day 
autumn tour through the Macedon 
Ranges gardens. Bookings (03) 9650 
5043 

MAY 

SATURDAY 2 

Tas Launceston - A Day in our 
Historic Parks: Morning talks 
outlining the history of several 
Victorian Era parks, with 
photographic display. Afternoon bus 
tour includes City Park, Princess 
Square, the Cataract Gorge Reserve 
and other places of interest with 
guided walks in the parks. Venue 
Function room, Sandors on the Park 
Motel, Brisbane St Time 10 am Cost 
$12.00 members $15.00 non¬ 
members (includes morning tea and 
bus transport) Lunch available at 
venue or bring a picnic 
Enquiries!Bookings (03) 6331 6740 

SATURDAY 9 - SUNDAY 10 
NSW Hay - Autumn Garden Seminar 
at Historic Bishop’s Lodge, Hay with 


guest speakers Neil Robertson and 
Fiona Ogilvie. Enquiries Brenda Weir 
(02) 6993 6745 

JUNE 

SATURDAY 6 - SUNDAY 7 
NSW Coivra - Winter Seminar. (02) 
6258 4547 

OCTOBER 

MONDAY 12 - WEDNESDAY 14 
WA - Pre-Conference tour to see the 
wildflowers of the southwest with 
Marion Blackwell. Enquiries (03) 

9650 5043 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 
WA Fremantle - National Conference 
‘Gardening in a Mediterranean 
Climate’. The Conference will feature 
visiting National and International 
speakers, lectures and garden visits 
including a visit to New Norcia. Venue 
Esplanade Hotel, Fremantle Enquiries 
(08) 9328 1519 (08) 9386 2232 
Bookings (03) 9650 5043 

MONDAY 19 

WA Fremantle - Optional Day - 
gardens of Perth and its environs. 

TUESDAY 20 - THURSDAY 22 
WA - Post-conference tour to the 
Margaret River and Pinjara areas with 
visits to historic gardens such as 
Walcliffe House. Enquiries (03) 9650 
5043 

NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 8 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hillview 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Venue Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest Time 
10 am - 4 pm Cost $4.00 Enquiries 
Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 

LA AVENTURA DE 
ARGENTINA 

- The land of the Pampas, 
the Gaucho and the Tango - 

Join me on my next tour of the gardens 
and estancias of Argentina. 

Departing 29th October 1998 
Contact: Susie McGregor, Pitlochry, 
Mulgoa, NSW 2754 
Tel/Fax 02-4773 8317 
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S usannah Blaxill is one of a small handful of 
Australian artists whose work has been 
selected by Dr Shirley Sherwood for her 
international collection of botanical art. Prized for 
both its aesthetics as well as its contribution to 
science, the collection created enormous interest on 
its recent visit to Australia. 

In the book Contemporary Botanical Artists, Dr 
Sheiwood features three of Susannah Blaxill s works 
(including the Journal front cover illustration) and 
writes ‘I believe she (Susannah) 
is one of todays best botanical 

O F artists 

Australia’s depth of quality in 
J this field.’ 

Susannah was born in the 
New England area of NSW and 
lived for many years in England 
and has an impressive list of 
exhibitions to her name from USA to South Africa. 
Her last one person exhibition was at the prestigious 
Spink Gallery in London. 

Susannahs drawings are meticulous in their 
execution. Layer upon layer of watercolour is 
applied, using the finest of brushes to achieve an 
intensity and brilliance that is generally not seen in 
botanical paintings. There is an immediacy in her 
works , her subjects more often than not fruit and 
vegetables, and rather than decorative, they stand as 
works of art. 

As Hugh Johnson wrote in an 
^ r ^ introduction to her catalogue for 
her 1991 one person show at 
David Ker Art Gallery in London ‘I was almost 
starded by my first sight of Susannah Blaxill s 

; paintings. Her crispness of vision is 
matched by a technique that intensifies every 
image. First rate artists make you revise you 
own vision of reality; Susannah Blaxill brings 
you a violet or a wizened pear with an authority 
that forces you to see it with fresh eyes.' 

Susannah returned to live in Australia six years 
ago and lives with her young family on Mount 
Gibraltar in the Southern Highlands of NSW So 
highly sought after are her paintings that her work 
attracts sell-out exhibitions in London. 

The Australian Garden History Society is offering 
a set of cards featuring Susannah Blaxill s works of 
art. They have been produced on the highest quality 
gloss art card and the reproductions are dramatically 
spectacular. Each pack includes two cards of each 
image - 10 cards in total. 

Orders should be sent to: Susannah Blaxill, P.O. 
Box 1000, BOWRAL, NSW 2576. $35.00 per 
pack of ten cards plus $1.50 postage and packing 
($2.80 to New Zealand). 
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A, 


s I complete this editorial the 
prospect of more hot weather is 
, being predicted and those familiar 
high 30 and occasional 40°C are still with 
us. Gardening in the ‘West’ has always 
been a challenge. The extremes of this 
Mediterranean climate have shaped the 
plant selection and styles of gardens 
seen here. 

Still a far greater challenge has been 
accepted — that of organising the 19th 
Annual Australian Garden History Society 
Conference. The W.A. branch celebrates 
its 10th anniversary in November with the 
first AGHS Conference in the west. 

The venue is the Esplanade Hotel in 
Fremantle, the port capital of W.A. This is 
a city that came into prominence as the 
venue for the Americas Cup Challenge. 
Fremantle is only a 20 minute drive from 
Perth and can be reached by train, bus, car 
and river. 

Fremantle offers many interesting sites 
including the Maritime Museum, an art 
centre, examples of 19th century domestic 
and public buildings as well as a revitalised 
area of cafes, restaurants and a variety of 
accommodation. 

The abundant use of limestone as a building material gives Fremantle its unique architectural 
character. This stone is the result of many thousands of years of coastal sands that have been laid 
down. This sand presents one of the greatest problems to garden makers in the west. The free draining 
sandy soils accompanied by summer drought that stretches from December to well into April have 
made gardening for even the most resourceful of gardeners an annual battle. With the advent of 
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autumnal and winter rains, all these summer frustrations can quickly be forgotten. 

To venture off the coastal sands into the Darling Ranges, another gardening environment is 
encountered. Here the soils are clay-based, moisture retentive and are more fertile, providing a more 
amenable gardening region. Not only is there a greater range of exotics growing more successfully but 
the native flora also changes. 

By the time of the conference in mid October, there will be green lawns, abundant flowering plants, 
roses and a wealth of wildflowers. Our invited speakers will be addressing the various aspects that have 
contributed to gardening in this Mediterranean climate. Topics such as the use of succulents, the 
botanical history of the native plants, the links with South Africa and its flora and the concept of 
Mission Style Gardens will be explored. 

New Norcia, a Spanish Mission established in the 1840s, will be the feature of the conference. 
A three day pre-conference wildflower tour has been organised as well as a three day post conference 
tour to view gardens in the South West country areas. In all, a pleasant two weeks can be spent 
in W.A. 

As eighteen months will have elapsed between the 1997 and 1998 conferences, members from the 
W.A. branch hope to welcome a large number of delegates from other states and I look forward to 
seeing old friends and making new acquaintances. 



/ 

, / 




John Viska is the inaugural chairman of the W.A. branch of AGHS and committee member of Australia's Open 
Garden Scheme. He lectures in Horticulture at the Murdoch TA.A.F.E. College at Murdoch in W.A. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC 

BANTER 

4*4 

When it comes to garden books, 

George Seddon looks west to the Cape for inspiration. 



George Seddon gardens at 
Fremantle where 
compensation for summer 
drought is a temperate wet 
winter. 'What's frost?’ he 
quipped after being told of an 
unseasonal summer frost on 
the eastern seaboard. George 
will be opening his garden to 
delegates attending the 
Australian Garden History 
Conference to be held in 
Western Australia in October. 


T here are garden books and gardening 
books. Garden books are for dreaming 
and drooling, armchair travelling, 
learning, redesigning, fantasising, inspiring; we 
all need them. Our ‘drool-fool’ is Barbara Jeppe’s 
Spring & Winter Flowering Bulbs of the Cape. This 
is also our most frustrating book, because only a 
few, and often those the most gaudy, of these 
exquisite plants are available in Australia, but 
the water-colour illustrations are so prodigal and 
so delicate that it is enough just to enjoy. This 
is one of the most beautiful books I know. A 


close second, also South African, is Gwen Fagans 
Old Roses at the Cape of Good Hope , a superbly 
produced book. Joan Law-Smith is in this 
company. 

The plant-collectors’ books are often good 
reading, Farrer in the Dolomites, for example, 
digging up everything he sets eyes on. Alice 
Coates’ Garden Shrubs and Their Histories is a 
recurring delight; she says where her shrubs come 
from, who collected them and when, and gives 
titbits of their horticultural history (in England, 
of course). Moreover, she is funny. A lot of 
garden writing is too lush for my taste; I prefer 
something drier, to suit the climate. Of the 
design books, Russell Pages Education of a 
Gardener is a hard act to beat, but there are many 
more. Most of them have already had their 
praises sung in this column, so 1 shall concentrate 
on gardening books which are for use, a different 
story altogether. 

The workhorses are what you would expect. 
We often turn to the Good Lord for succour 
(Ernest E. Lord and J.H. Willis, that is, Shrubs 
and Trees for Australian Gardens). Invaluable 
though it is, the book inevitably has limitations, 
the prime one from our point of view being the 
bias toward the south-eastern corner of the 
continent, and lack of detailed information on 
soil, pH and temperature tolerance. The latter is 
an unending problem: ‘drought-tolerant’ on the 
Mornington Peninsula does not mean drought- 
tolerant in Perth, where we have a few days over 
40°C every summer, and the sand (which is our 
idea of soil) gets so hot it burns bare feet. A 
second limitation is that we have often wanted 
information about plants not included by Lord. 
Encyclopaedia Botanica , compiled by Frances 
Bodkin, is also heavily used, with a much wider 
coverage, but less information about each item. 
So we then turn to the specialist books, like the 
four volumes on the Flora of Hong Kong , for 
example, or Doreen Court’s admirable Succulent 
Flora of Southern Africa. 

I will turn shortly to succulents to give the 
specifics of a more general problem, which is the 
difficulty in getting access to accurate and 
detailed information, and then in applying it in 
different parts of Australia. My starting point, of 
course, is that there is no such thing as l the 
Australian gardening environment’. Not only is 
Cairns nothing like Fremantle: Perth, or 
Claremont, less than 20 km away, are not much 
like Fremantle either. Fremantle is sandier, saltier, 
windier, more temperate (not quite so hot in 
summer, nor so cold in winter, and frost free), 
and above all, has a different soil; shallow, fine 
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white calcareous sand over cap-rock (dense 
limestone), whereas a few kilometres inland, the 
‘soil’ is a very deep, neutral to mildly acid, yellow 
sand, with limited water retention capacity and 
few nutrients, but superb drainage. Bob Perrys 
Landscape Plants for Western Regions , about 
California, divides that relatively small state into 
seventeen landscape regions, and yet admits 
freely that is far too broad. Greater Los Angeles 
alone has at least twenty substantially different 
environments. In California, however, much of 
this detailed local information is available. Here, 
it is not. The place is too big, there are too few of 
us, and the differences are so great. The bottom 
line is that it is almost certainly a waste of time 
to buy a book with a title like The Australian 
Garden. Ain’t no such thing. 

Now for the succulents. Given our climate (in 
Fremantle), the need to conserve water, and the 
subtlety of form and colour that many succulents 
offer, they are well worth considering, but the first 
problem is to find out what will grow in the open 
garden (we have too many pots already), and in 
what conditions. The first discovery is that in this 
climate, nearly all succulents prefer filtered shade, 
and quite a few cant take full sun at all. They must 
have perfect drainage, but many of them either 
need, or will at least tolerate, summer watering. 
The latter is important if they are to be grown in 
open beds, which mostly require some summer 
watering here. That is why it is so useful to know 
where plants come from. ‘South Africa is not 
enough, since the winter-wet, summer-dry bulbs, 
shrubs and succulents of Cape Province are quite 
different from the summer-wet plants of Natal 
or the Transvaal. 

So we turn to the books. The Succident Garden , 
by Yvonne Cave, is a new and good publication by 
Florilegium. The illustrations are seductive, there 
are some splendid suggestions on the design use of 
succulents, and a descriptive list from A-Z (well, 
from Aeonium to Yucca, actually). The native 
habitat of some plants is given: the high plateaux 
of Mexico, home to many of our garden agaves, 
nolinas, furcraeas, yuccas, dudleyas, echeverias and 
euphorbias, have a temperature variation from 
about -4°C minimum to 33°C maximum—and 
that explains why most of the fancier echeverias 
burn to a crisp in just one of our summer days. 
The author warns also that the Haworthias as a 
genus dislike full sunlight, which I had discovered 
from gardening experience, and then later, from 
field experience in South Africa, where I 
discovered that they are confined to the southern 
part of Cape Province (ie., comparable with 
Albany, on the southern edge of Western 


Australia, rather than Perth), and there, often in 
the lee of a rock or partly shaded by an adjoining 
shrub. This is equally true of many small 
succulents in Arizona and elsewhere. 

So this is a good book, but inevitably, the 
author’s experience is local: she comes from 
Wangan in New Zealand, with good soils, evenly 
distributed rainfall, and a latitude of 40 degrees S, 
the same as King Island in Bass Strait. Her main 
worries are frost, hail, and basal rot caused by 
damp. They are not my problems. In short, one 
can learn much from books—and, of course, we 
could not do without them. 1 don’t mean to be 
churlish about gardening books, and I am grateful 
for all the help I have had from them. But books 
are never enough, and that is why this column is 
not so much bibliophilic banter as a gardeners 
lament. It is also, by implication, a tribute to that 
small group of garden writers in Australia who 
have a real feeling for the subtleties of edaphic, 
climatic and micro-climatic variation; pre¬ 
eminent among them, Tommy Garnett, to 
whom I here pay tribute. 



Homestead tourS 

COUNTRY HOUSE & GARDEN TOURS 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

Our personally guided tours are designed to give you 
a special insight into many areas of the South Island 
with exclusive first hand information from the 
owners of the properties. The tours are definitely 
suited to both men and women with the accent on 
local history architecture and high country station 
life as well as gardens, wineries and art studios. 

SPRING TOUR: 1-8 November 1998 

Christchurch - Lake Tekapo - Wanaka - Queenstown 

EARLY SUMMER TOUR: 

23 - 28 November 1998 

Christchurch - Mid and South Canterbury 

SUMMER TOUR: 15-21 February 1999 

Christchurch - Akaroa - Kaikoura - Blenheim 

AUTUMN TOUR: 19-25 April 1999 

Christchurch - Southern Lakes - Queenstown 

For further information please contact: 

Derek & Belinda McKenzie, Woodbury, RD 21, 
Geraldine, New Zealand. 

Tel - 64 3 692 2824 Fax - 64 3 692 2772 
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Edgar Dell 

A Singular Talent 

fk fk fk 

Carol Mansfield unfolds the life of this venerable 
Western Australian botanical artist. 


Eucalyptus calophylla (Marri) 
c. 1930s 
gouache 
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I t is with real pleasure that I write what I 
hope will amount to an appreciation of 
Edgar Dell (born in 1901) and his work, for 
his talent has been left unsung for too long. 
Although the artist himself has been living in 
relative obscurity for many years, it would 
appear that even at the time he was painting, he 
received little or no recognition. 

My husband and 1 had only been in Western 
Australia a matter of weeks in 1965, when 
almost the first book we bought was Wildflowers 
of Western Australia by C.A. Gardner, the 
government botanist. This book, first published 
in 1959, was aimed at the interested layman but 
served as a useful introduction to what we had 
immediately discovered was a new and 
fascinating flora. The book was generously 
supplied with over 50 coloured plates taken 
from watercolour paintings signed by Edgar 
Dell. No information was supplied about the 
artist. Although we subsequently acquired more 
detailed and scholarly works about the local 
wildflowers, we frequently returned to those 
beautiful painted illustrations which had 
originally captured our imagination. 

It was not until twenty five years later that I 
discovered that not only was the artist alive and 
well but he was also living in a nearby district. I 
was reluctant to disturb Mr Dell’s privacy as he 
is a shy and retiring man, but finally my 
curiosity prevailed and I was able to arrange a 
visit to his orchard property. It was with some 
trepidation that I approached, and I found him 
very friendly and willing to talk. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

Born in London in 1901, where his father, 
Edwin, was ‘Nurseryman and garden 
Contractor’, the young man had grown up with 
a love of plants and flowers. Lie clearly recalls, 
for instance, being confined to bed with measles 
as a young boy and being desperate to go 
downstairs and look for the first spring crocus 
pushing through the ground. 

Edgar was brought up in a family comfortable 
with the notion of painting. He recently showed 
me a photograph of his family in which he 
explained that his maternal grandfather, Carl 
Rozzner, was a talented artist. Evidently he 
painted frescoes on the ceiling and walls of the 
Singer Building in Torquay in Devon for Mr 
Singer of sewing machine lame. When Edgar 
was a child, his grandmother would often 
recount tales of her husbands meeting and 


sometimes conversing with Prince Albert while 
painting the ballroom ceiling at Buckingham 
Palace. The paintings took years to complete 
and after Carl Rozzner’s death, Edgar was 
allowed to play with the remaining tubes of 
paint, so that at a very young age, he was 
painting flowers in some detail. 

Until the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
Nursery prospered, with the business earning 
regular contracts to supply and plant some of 
the London gardens such as Portman Square. 
Those were the days of‘bedding out’ and Edgar 
remembers wallflowers in the spring and 
geraniums in the summer. I was interested to 
learn too, that his father also had a contract with 
a local builder to lay out and plant the front 
gardens of the rows of new terrace houses before 
they were put up for sale. 

With most able-bodied men enlisting in the 
armed services it was not long before the 
nursery trade was depleted of its labour force, 
with most businesses struggling to carry on. So 
the young Edgar found a job working in an 
office in Chancery Lane. He stayed there for 
two or three years before taking the opportunity 
to study art at the Regent Street Polytechnic. It 
was the life classes which Edgar really loved. He 
tells how he has always been moved by the 
perfection of the human body and its ability, for 
instance, to control a pencil in the hand. 

Unfortunately there was a break in Edgar’s 
studies while he spent a year or so working in 
Canada in order to save enough to return to art 
school. This he was able to do, then attending 
the ‘Hampstead Garden Suburb Art School’, 
where to this day he remains impressed with the 
quality of his tuition. Again funds were 
insufficient so the following year he took his 
courage in both hands and sailed for Western 
Australia, arriving in 1924. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

At the time of landing in Western Australia it 
was Edgar’s intention to repeat the Canadian 
experience and return to London to complete 
his studies. He secured a job almost 
immediately, working on an orchard in the 
Darling Range, but life on a West Australian 
hills orchard in the 1920s was a far cry from 
that of a middle-class London suburb. There 
were no services such as piped water or 
electricity, and only simple weatherboard 
dwellings with a wood stove for cooking and 
heating. However, there was the surrounding 
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1 Shapcott was also head of 
the State Gardens Board, 
which may help to explain 
his interest in Dell's work. 
(Bolton, G.C. A Fine 
Country to Starve In, Perth, 
1972, pp 57 & 104) 

2 Gardner, C.A. (ed), West 
Australian Wildflowers, 
Perth, 1935. 


Carol Mansfield is married 
with three grown-up 
daughters. After emigrating 
from London to Australia, 
Carol became involved with 
school libraries and children’s 
literature which motivated a 
return to study, resulting in a 
BA in English with a strong 
history component A 
childhood passion for plants 
and gardens has never abated 
and it has been Carol's great 
joy to discover how well this 
tied in with her interest in 
history and literature, After 
working in the library world 
for more than 10 years, Carol 
is now involved with exploring 
and recording local history 
and whenever time permits, 
steals a few hours in her large 
country garden. 


bush overflowing with the most incredible 
wildflowers, all so different from anything with 
which Edgar was familiar. Attracted by their 
transient perfection, he determined to paint 
them, and if he were lucky enough to sell some 
paintings the money would help towards 
further study. 

It was not easy, working hard in the orchard 
during the day and painting in the evenings. 
Many a time in the winter, Edgar was obliged 
to wrap his feet in a sack to keep them warm 
while he worked by the light of an oil lamp. By 
this time, the first signs of economic depression 
were noticeable but somehow Edgar Dell’s 
work was recognised (he is not sure now of the 
details) and he was introduced to Mr Louis 
Shapcott, Under-Secretary to the Premier’s 
Department.' The Department offered to buy 
four paintings to be used as presentation gifts 
for which Edgar received four guineas (about 
$10.00) each. 

Shortly after this, Edgar was approached by the 
Western Mail , Western Australia’s weekend 
newspaper, and offered three guineas (about 
$7.50) for each painting if he would supply 
a few’ for display. Edgar kept painting, and 
before long 'the few’ became a hundred or so 
and the newspaper reproduced a series which 
were used as free inserts in the newspaper 
on a regular basis. One wonders whether the 
prints were an attempt on the part of the 
paper to maintain circulation in what must have 
been an uncertain market during that period. 

After buying a block of land in the early 
1930s, intending to clear the heavy jarrah forest 
and plant his own orchard, Edgar had less time 
to devote to his painting. The situation was 
compounded by the necessity to spend time in 
the forest cutting firewood in order to earn 
some ready cash. He married in 1935 and soon 
had a family to support. 

THE PAINTINGS 

Eventually eighty-nine of Edgar Dell’s 
watercolours, wrought so painstakingly under 
such difficult conditions were bound by the 
newspaper and sold in 1935 as a soft-covered 
book, with annotations by C.A. Gardner. 2 The 
publication ran into several editions but 
unfortunately Edgar had sold each one 
individually without making claims for 
copyright, and he received no further reward 
for his work. 


A second publication in 1937, illustrated by 
Edgar, would appear to have been commissioned 
by the government botanist or his department as 
a useful reference book, for it is entitled and 
devoted to Poison Plants of South-Western 
Australia. This booklet comprises another 39 
watercolour paintings by Edgar; work which he 
considers to be better than those appearing in the 
first book. 

In the tradition of artist and botanist working 
together, C.A. Gardner would sometimes 
provide the plant specimens from the north of 
the State and Edgar would work at the 
Herbarium, under the botanist’s watchful eye. 
The illustrations in the later publication do 
indeed reflect more interest in plant detail, and 
appear to have satisfied the acting government 
botanist who describes them as providing 
excellent impressions of each species’. 

The West Australian Art Gallery mounted an 
exhibition Wildflowers in Art in 1991, for which 
one of Edgar Dell’s original watercolours was 
displayed. It was a portrait of one of Western 
Australia’s indigenous trees, Eucalyptus calophylla 
(now reclassified as Corymbia calophylla ), 
meticulously represented. The changing light 
effects have been captured on the blossom, leaves 
and fruits as well as the characteristic mosaic-like 
splitting of the bark. While the reproductions 
available through the prints are of good quality 
they cannot be expected to convey the vibrancy 
of the originals. 

It is noteworthy that among his 
contemporaries, Edgar Dell appears to have been 
almost the only male exponent of the art. It also 
appears that botanical art was not then as 
appreciated by the general public as it has been 
both before and since. Thus in the context of 
increasingly strained financial circumstances, 
exacerbated by the Depression, one can begin to 
understand how Edgar was never able to return 
to art school. 

It is a cause for concern that the fate of most of 
Edgar Dell’s paintings remains a mystery. One 
would have expected that the original works 
would have been retained by W.A. Newspapers, 
but enquiries by Edgar’s family have so far been 
unsuccessful. Meanwhile, I hope this article will 
increase awareness and appreciation of the artist 
and his work. 
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Perth’s 

Government House 

AND ITS GROUNDS 


by OLINE RICHARDS 



O ur house is a charming one Elizabethan or 
Tudor (or both) rather in the continental 
than English style of that period, it reminds 
us of Beaumanor in Leicestershire. The grounds 
around it are also very pleasant the orange the vine 
the olive the date palm the banana and the Indian 
neam tree grow side by side ivith the English oak 
and the Australian Zanthorrea and Eucalyptus — 
at the foot of the garden is a broad reach of the 
Estuary of the Swan River — Perth itself is a very 


nice little place, a collection of small houses, 
cottages and gardens — a few good buildings — 
roads or streets bordered with the Indian neam 
tree now a mass of delicate lilac flowers, but alas 
very sandy ... 

When this description was written by 
Governor Weld in October 1869, the Swan River 
Colony had been in existence for forty years; the 
brief period of transportation, from 1850 - 1868, 
which had brought a measure of stability and 


Gardenesque pleasure 
grounds on the lower level, 
1890s. 

Courtesy Battye Library 4276P 
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Plan of Government 
House Domain. 
Public Works Department 
WA. 1922 


growth to the colony, had come to an end; the 
new Government House had been occupied for 
just five years; and the population had yet to 
reach 25,000. Self government, and the 
excitement of the gold discoveries, which put 
Western Australia ‘on the map’, were still twenty 
years away. Weld’s sentiments express the 
pleasant but modest ambience surrounding 
the vice-regal establishment and his descriptions 
were echoed by numerous other observers 
throughout the 19th century. Government 
House and its domain were testament to the 
measured development of the colony throughout 
the 19th century and its humble standing in the 
imperial hierarchy. 

The townsite of Perth was declared in August 
1829 two months after the founding of the 
colony. The survey of the townsite followed 
immediately and a generous allocation of land, 
extending along St Georges Terrace and Adelaide 
Terrace overlooking the scenic reaches of Perth 
Water, was set aside for the Government 


Domain. It was here that the temporary 
Government House and government offices were 
hastily erected in early 1830 and the first 
government garden in Perth laid out some twelve 
months later. By 1834 when Governor Sir James 
Stirling returned to the colony after a two year 
absence during which time he had been in 
England pleading for support for the ailing 
colony, most of this riverside land had been 
alienated and a meagre 11 acres (4.5 hectares) 
was secured as the site for the first permanent 
Government House. Despite its small size 
compared with counterparts in the other states 
and numerous suggestions over the years for the 
relocation of Government House the vice-regal 
domain has remained in the same location 
throughout the entire history of the City of 
Perth. Once the heart of the political, 
administrative and social life of the colony, it is 
now a dominant element in the historic precinct 
centred on St Georges Terrace and Barrack Street 
which also includes Stirling Gardens, the city’s 
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oldest public park; Henry Reveleys courthouse 
built in 1836, Perth’s oldest surviving colonial 
building, as well as a number of other major 
historic buildings. 

The present Government House is the one 
described by Governor Weld; it is the second 
permanent vice-regal residence to be built in the 
grounds. The first, erected in 1835, was another 
of Henry Reveleys buildings. It was described as 
extremely chaste, as well as appropriate to the 
situation’ — a wonderful put-down if ever there 
was one. Despite its shortcomings, which were 
many, the building remained in use until it was 
demolished in 1887, having served as the vice¬ 
regal residence for thirty years; as the meeting 
place for the Legislative Council from 1864-1870 
and at the end of its life as ‘hand-me-down’ 
accommodation for the governor’s coachman and 
orderly. This building is well documented in 
archival drawings, including the architect’s 
original design and others showing additions 
made over the years. Guided by the drawings, 
preliminary excavations were undertaken, in 
one of the lawns surrounded by some of the 
oldest trees in the grounds, and evidence of the 
foundations of the building were located. 
Historical research and the results of the 


initial investigation point to this being an 
important archaeological site which invites 
further exploration. 

As in Weld’s time, the grounds of 
Government House have remained a pleasant 
setting for the vice-regal residence, 
complementing its role as both home for the 
incumbent governor and his family, and as a 
venue for public entertainments and official 
events. The picturesque building and the 
serpentine, tree-lined approach have not 
changed substantially since Weld’s time and 
trees planted by his predecessors are still a 
feature of the grounds. However the early 
colonial kitchen gardens and orchards which 
originally occupied the lower level of the site 
have long since disappeared, having been 
replaced in the late Victorian era with the 
gardenesque inspired arrangement of smooth 
green lawns, curving gravel walks, colourful 
flower beds and the stands of handsome 
phoenix palms which exist today. The grounds 
are important in their own right both as record 
and artefact; they are rich in historical detail 
with features still in evidence dating from 
the time of settlement and the pre-convict 
period through to the early years of this century, 


Blackboy, cork oak and 
eucalypts growing along the 
embankment in Government 
House grounds c. 1869. 
Courtesy Battye Library 661P 
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(above) 

‘Our house is a charming 
one...' Government House, 
Perth c. 1869. 
Courtesy Battye Library 5230P 

(right) 

Sketch for the Boathouse for 
Government House Jetty. 

Public Works 
Department WA, 1896 

(below right) 
Sketch for a 
Rustic Tennis Shelter for 
Government House. 

Public Works 
Department WA 1905 



the inter-war years and the post World War 
Two period. 

The topography of the site dictated in large 
measure both the locating of buildings and the 
configuration of the gardens. The grounds are 
comprised of upper and lower garden areas 
linked by several flights of stone steps cut into a 
long grass covered embankment. The upper level 
is formed by the naturally occurring river terrace 
from which there were once fine views over Perth 
and Melville Waters, while the lower gardens 
occupy what was originally the low-lying land 
which extended along the city’s river frontage. 
The upper terrace was also interrupted by a short 
steeply sided ravine which served as a natural 
drainage swale channelling the surface water 
during the winter months and fed by ground 
water from perennial springs. All the main 
buildings have been constructed on the upper 
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terrace level with the old Government House 
occupying the most favourable location in the 
centre of the site, where the attractive scenic 
views and high level of visibility on the city’s 


principal thoroughfare could be fully exploited. 
When the decision was made to build the present 
Government House the options for locating the 
larger and more impressive building were limited 
indeed. A level building platform was formed in 
the undeveloped western portion of the site 
partly filling the ravine, and to gain more space 
the lower section of Pier Street, which originally 
extended to the Government House jetty on the 
river foreshore, was incorporated in the grounds. 
The presence of the original landforms and the 
subsequent changes which have been made 
define the singular character of the grounds. The 
ornamental ponds in the lower south-east corner 
are the visible remnants of the original river 
foreshore which existed before major river 
reclamation works around the turn of the 
century. Further to the west can be seen the 
remaining sections of a fine old limestone wall, 
probably built in the 1830s, which was originally 
on the boundaries of the Domain. A visitor to 
Government House can readily identify the 
upper terrace, the deep v-sided ravine, and the 
levelled platform on which Government House 
was built. The rendered brick wall along the St 
Georges Terrace frontage, like Government 
House itself, was built during the convict era 
before the final levels of St Georges Terrace were 
established. What was constructed as a relatively 
high wall which gave some dignity and a measure 
of privacy to the grounds was transformed into a 
far less impressive feature when the road level 
was subsequently raised. It would be easy to 
dismiss the walling as inconsequential, yet it is 
some of the oldest fabric in the city, it marks the 
changes which have taken place in the city’s 
landscape and is integral to the historic character 
of the place. 

The history of planting in the grounds began 
during the autumn of 1831 with the 
development of the government garden on the 


Government Domain from 
St Georges Terrace showing 
the old Government House at 
left and new Government 
House at centre c. 1865. 
Courtesy Battye Library 26526P 
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Government House Perth 
c. 1916-20. 
Painting by 
Duncan McGregor Whyte 
Courtesy 
Robert Holmes a Court 
Collection 


low land in the vicinity of the present garden 
party lawn. The garden, little more than an acre 
in extent, was established by James Drummond, 
Western Australia’s notable colonial botanist, on 
the instructions of the governor. It was intended 
as an acclimatisation garden and nursery, as well 
as a botanic garden for the display of the local 
flora. Like two previous attempts by Drummond 
to establish a government garden this one was 
also destined to be short-lived, however it 
survived long enough lor a description to appear 
in J.C. Loudon’s An Encyclopaedia of‘Gardening 
published in England in 1835. 


The government garden in Perth is really well 
worth the inspection of the curious. His 
excellency takes great interest in it. There are 
several rare specimens of various descriptions of 
plants, amongst which we observed the tea tree. 
We are aware that the banana will flourish 
here; also the pine-apple; the melon has been 
raised in great perfection; we have this season, 
some fine shoots from the cocoa nut. We 
venture to assert that, the next year, there will 


be a superabundance of vegetables, and at a 
very low rate. The colonists now see what can 
be done; and, we have the pleasure to say 
appear to be going about the matter in 
real earnest. 

The garden was incorporated in the 
Government House Domain in 1834 and 
became part of the vice-regal kitchen gardens, 
orchard and vineyard. 

Our knowledge of the historic plantings in the 
grounds comes largely from descriptions in 
private letters and diaries and from the evidence 
of contemporary photographs. As far as is known 
there are no official inventories or records of 
plantings in existence, although such inventories 
were compiled, in considerable detail, for the 
contents ol Government House itself. From the 
records of the Royal Botanic Garden, Sydney, we 
know that a small consignment of twenty four 
plants consisting of various trees, shrubs and 
climbers, was sent to the governor in Perth in 
1859. It was an interesting mix of Australian 
natives and exotics which included such trees as: 
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Queensland kauri pine; several species of 
araucaria; Chinese weeping elm; Chinese 
weeping cypress; Japanese cedar; New Zealand 
pittosporum, and the east coast sassafras and 
Illawarra flame tree. 

We can only speculate on whether any of these 
specimens are still growing in the grounds, or 
indeed if they arrived in Perth intact. However, a 
hoop pine (. Araucaria cunninghamii) and a 
Norfolk Island pine ( Araucaria heterophylld) 
which number among the most venerable trees in 
the collection, are estimated to be approximately 
120 and 125 years old; it just may be that these 
trees are from that early planting. The oldest trees 
in the grounds are growing in die upper garden 
level, along the main driveway, and in the vicinity 
of the old Government House site. These include: 
a number of ancient olive trees, one believed to 
have been planted by Governor Stirling in the 
1830s; several oaks, including a cork oak which 
can be identified as a well grown tree in 
photographs from the 1860s; and a stone pine 
estimated to be 130 years old, which is the last 
remaining specimen of a number of pines planted 
along the driveway and on either side of the 
plumbago-hedged path leading from St Georges 
Terrace to the public entrance to Government 
House. Among the oldest of the local trees are a 
number of West Australian peppermints ( Agonis 
flexuosa ) planted along the St Georges Terrace 
boundary and two eucalypts, a marri ( Eucalyptus 
calophylla ) and a flooded gum (Eucalyptus rudis ), 
which are thought to have been growing on the 
site at the time of settlement. The picturesque 
flooded gum near the south-east corner of 
Government House is of similar age, it features in 
many historic photographs from the 19th century 
as a significant tree and can be seen in the 
painting (opposite) by Duncan McGregor Whyte 
(c.1916). The Canary Island date palm (Phoenix 
canariensis) planted in the garden party lawn 
around the turn of the century can also be seen in 
this painting, although the palm has now 
developed a multi-trunk form characteristic of 
the species. The trees represent the most 
significant of the plantings in the grounds, they 
not only include the oldest specimens but also 
make the greatest impact on the character of the 
place and its surrounding urban landscape. A 
comprehensive survey was undertaken of the tree 
stock in 1995 when some 550 trees and palms 
were recorded and assessed. All the trees have 
been given an identification tag and information 
about each specimen can be readily accessed. 
Although some of the oldest trees in the city are 
to be found growing in the grounds, the 


collection as a whole is relatively young with more 
than three quarters having been planted since 
World War Two, mostly in the lower garden areas. 
While the collection is diverse, the trees are those 
generally found growing in parks and gardens 
throughout the metropolitan area and represent 
types well suited to the local Mediterranean 
climate, with its characteristic mild wet winters 
and hot dry summers. Two specimens, Neopanax 
arboreus and Ilex pernyi were identified by the 
arborist as plants which are rare in Perth. 

Nineteenth century observers commented on 
the eclectic mix of planting in the grounds, with a 
considerable variety of fruit trees and popular 
ornamentals such as the Cape lilac (Melia 
azedarach ), called Indian neam tree by Governor 
Weld, oleander, oaks, willows, pines, roses, 
geraniums, bamboo, pampas grass, yucca, agave 
and New Zealand flax, growing ‘happily’ 
alongside the local eucalypts, wattle and blackboy 
(Xanthorrhoea preissii). Above all the garden was 
dominated by grape vines in endless variety’ 
trained on espaliers and over long trellised arcades. 

In addition to the trees, the dominant 
horticultural features today are the extensive rose 
gardens, shrubberies of azaleas, hydrangeas and 
ferns, and the well tended lawns. Most of the 
plants arc modern cultivars having been mainly 
planted over the last two decades after a period 
of decline. 

Though enduring, the position of Government 
House Domain has been challenged on more than 
one occasion during this century. At the time of 
federation, William Brookman, Mayor of Perth 
for a short period in 1901, saw virtue in 
dedicating the grounds for the use of the people of 
Perth, and later planners envisaged the grounds as 
a central site for commercial office development. 
In the early 1960s the eastern portion of the site 
was indeed sold for private development, and 
although the proposed Hilton Hotel did not 
eventuate, the Perth Concert Hall was 
subsequently built on the land. With the 
centenary of federation now approaching a new 
challenge looms concerning the future of the vice¬ 
regal establishment should Australia become 
a republic. 

In the 19th century the vice-regal establishment 
was the centre of power and influence. During the 
20th century it has retained a position of authority 
and prestige. The challenge for the 21st centuiy 
will be to determine both a new function and 
meaning for the place, one in which all citizens 
can participate and benefit, while at the same time 
maintaining its historic associations and 
distinctive identity. 
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erhaps the best known and 
most widely cultivated 
flowering gum, this species 
has only been known to 
horticulture for a little over 100 
years. While now grown in 
temperate areas all over the 
world, especially in New Zealand, 
South Africa and California, in the 
wild it is confined to small areas of 
southern Western Australia. Colonies can be 
found near Walpole, with outlying populations 
at Boulder Hill (East of Albany) and the 
Stirling Range. 

Red Flowering Gum is a bloodwood, either 
referred to as Eucalyptusficifolia (or more recently 
by some Botanists as a member of the segregate 
genus Corymbia). The species was only named as 
recently as I860 by the great colonial botanist, 
Baron Ferdinand Von Mueller from collections 
made by George Maxwell in 1845. Not bearing 
blossom at the time, the fruit were the most 
prominent feature and Mueller named the plant 
ficifolia (from Ficus: Fig Tree and folia: leaf, 
referring to the fig like leaves). Although Mueller 
had a specimen of the tree in Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens in 1867, he was enthralled to be able to 
see the tree in the wild in 1877, writing ‘Hardly 
anything more gorgeous can be imagined than 
the forest of E. ficifolia about the month of 
February, when the brilliant trusses of flowers 
diffuse a rich red over the green foliage of the 
whole landscape.’ (Mueller, 1879, Report on the 
Forest Resources of Western Australia , Reeve, 
London). 

The tree is normally small and compact, to 
6 metres tall, with the dark green leaves 
contrasting with the brilliant scarlet flowers. 
Although considerable flower colour variation 
occurs in the species, from red, orange to almost 
white, the species also readily hybridises in the 
wild and cultivation with the related Marri (a 
large bloodwood, with white flowers bearing 


the Honky nuts, made famous by May Gibbs). 
Wild hybrids appear to be a bright pink colour 
and have been referred to as Eucalyptus 
calophylla var rosea. Cultivated hybrids can have 
flowers of pink, pale red to white and as Emily 
Pelloe noted in 1921 ‘The many shades of pink 
and white, so far as is known, only appear in 
plants grown from seeds under cultivation — a 
theory that hybridisation by bees is responsible, 
the species being crossed with a white flowered 
variety, Eucalyptus calophylla. ” {Wild Flowers of 
Western Australia, DeGaris, Melbourne). 

Mueller helped send the First seeds of this 
species overseas from the Melbourne Botanic 
Garden. However the major supplier was 
A. Murphy who collected for Joseph Maiden 
(Director of the Sydney Botanic Gardens) who 
developed a thriving horticultural business at 
Woy Woy exporting Australian native plants. 
He collected a staggering 12 pounds of Red 
Flowering Gum seed in one trip to southern 
Western Australia. This ensured most overseas 
plantings are the wild crimson flowered form. 

As well as in Eastern Australia and overseas, 
Red Flowering Gums were widely planted in 
Perth, for example, Fraser Avenue in Kings Park 
was originally lined with these trees. These are 
from cultivated seed, if Emily Pelloe’s 
description is correct: ‘There is a splendid 
avenue of these gums in Kings Park, Perth, 
where the flowers vary in colour from white 
through many shades of pink to deep crimson, 
and the sight of the glorious masses of colour 
when the trees are in full bloom is one to 
remember. 1 

However, during 1930-34, a stem canker 
disease, first noticed in Perth in the 1920s 
spread rapidly and destroyed hundreds of trees, 
including the avenues in Kings Park. This is a 
native fungal disease being prevalent on Marri, 
which in the wild is largely resistant and not 
known outside Western Australia. Despite 
research, a cure or treatment (apart from 
surgery) is not possible and resistant trees were 
not found, although one avenue tree still 
remains in Kings Park. Because of this disease 
and the use of the more resistant hybrids which 
did not breed true, varying greatly in form and 
colour, the popularity of Red Flowering Gums 
declined in their native State and it has never 
recovered to this day. 

Now that it is possible to screen and clone 
(via tissue culture) resistant and superior trees, 
perhaps once again they will line the streets of 
Perth for our second Centenary as they did for 
the first. 
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John Viska looks to early settlers’ letters, 
diaries, gardening books and nursery catalogues 
to glean information of early rose growing 
in the West. 


O n June 17th, 1878, Dr Charles Henry 
Elliott, the resident Medical Officer at 
Guildford communicated with the 
Colonial Secretary's Office in Perth re the topic 
of fostering a rose growing industry for the 
extraction of attar of roses. He had procured rose 
bushes (presumably Damasks) from England and 
planted them at Claisebrook (a small stream that 
flowed into the Swan River). Here there would 
have been swampy ground providing ample 
moisture for the plants. 

It seems the roses had survived the months at 
sea and the distillation of rose attar could provide 
a new commercial enterprise for the colony. 
Elliott suggested more rose bushes be sent from 
Kazanlik in Turkey, and experienced workers be 
encouraged to migrate to tend the bushes. 
Turkish rose farmers at this stage were in 
desolation as the result of war and even when 
back in full production, the demand for attar 
would be far greater than before the war. 

An official reply was sent informing Dr Elliott 
that after making inquiries there were some 
doubts as to whether there was sufficient 
moisture in the climate of the colony to produce 
roses on a large scale. The Governor did not 
therefore consider that an industry of a 
speculative nature should be developed at public 
expense. He was thanked for showing his desire 
to further the interests of the colony by bringing 
the matter to the Governors notice. This was the 
official opinion after 48 years of settlement. 

Greater optimism had been shown by the 
powers that be when the first settlers embarked 
on their journey to establish the new Swan 
River Colony. 

The Horticultural Society in England 
despatched nine boxes of plant materials on the 




16th January 1829. As well as 
vines and fruit stock there were 
seeds of roses and thorns in 
mould (compost). These roses were 
Boursault Rose, Double Yellow, 

White Banksia and Ayrshire rose. 

Among the 142 varieties of 
plants sent on the early ships, 
roses were deemed important 
enough to be included. 

When the first settlers 
arrived in early June, 
they could not land and 
made a temporary establish¬ 
ment on an island formerly 
named Bouache Island. Here 
James Drummond planted the 
seeds and cuttings that he had brought 
along with those from the Horticultural 
Society. Histoiy does not record the fate of the 
roses, but they must have prospered as the island 
was renamed Garden Island. 

A diary kept by George Fletcher Moore, one of 
the earliest settlers, has an interesting entry for 
August 24, 1832. He records a number of plants 
obtained from Perth, amongst them ‘rose tree 
cuttings’. It is tantalising to speculate what they 
were... gallicas, damasks, china centifolias 
or mosses? 

One of Australia’s most notable early plant 
collectors, Georgiana Molloy, mentions a dark 
crimson china rose in a letter sent in 1838. 

Georgiana communicated frequently with 
James Mangles, an English naturalist. She 
regularly sent him seeds of wildflowers 
from Western Australia. The china 
rose she mentioned had been 
planted on two graves. This rose 
was thought to be Slater’s 
Crimson, a plant that had 
originally come from China in 
1790 and co-incidentally had 
been sent to the Swan River 
Colony by Mangles. It was 
easily grown from cuttings and 
over the century played its part 
in the parentage of most red 
roses, especially the newly 
developed Hybrid Perpetuals. 

In the early days of Perth, St 
Georges Terrace and Adelaide Terrace 
were among the first locations to have 
dwellings erected. On a detailed plan of a house 

and garden for Alpha Cottage, drawn in 1840, Geo^iana Molloy - one of 
two statements are of interest. The artist Australia's most notable early 
annotated along the sketch of an inner enclosure plant collectors. 
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Rosa ‘Gloire Dijon’ 


'three rail fence with Provence roses trained all 
along for use as well as ornament and along 
another boundary fence close pale 4ft high, roses 
trained all along. Provence roses for use as well as 
ornament’. 

The Provence rose is the common name for 
Rosa centifolia. The centifolias sported and 
produced the Mosses, which became the darlings 
of the mid Victorian era. 

Another colonial letter sent in 1854 by Du 
Cane, a Royal Engineer, is interesting. He 
mentions in a letter to his brother in England 
4 have a rose which sprung from a little cutting 
thrown down by chance last year which covers a 
space about 7 ft (2 m) and is growing amazingly 
fast — some shoots, about an inch a day. I have 
planted roses all along the embankment 
approaching my bridge and they have flowered 
already — and are splendid’. 

This rose still survives and has been identified as 
Manettii. It was raised in Italy at Manza 
Botanic Gardens by Dr Manetti and 
bought to England by Thomas 
Rivers in 1835. 

Commercial nurseries were well 
established in Perth by the 1870s. They 
were usually developed upon the peaty 
soils of the numerous swamps and lakes 
on the outskirts of the town. Four listed 
in a catalogue in 1876 were Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Gloire Dijon, Celine 
Forrestier and Cloth of Gold. 

The first documentation of Noisettes 
and Bourbons being available in Perth 
comes from a Hawter 1909 catalogue: 

‘Cloth of Gold — one of the oldest and best 
ever blooming roses. 1 have seen plants in this state 
nearly fifty years old covering a square chain of 
ground, and laden during the greater part of the 
year with thousands of beautiful double flowers of 
a rich sulphur yellow, but lighter in the full sun’. 

Barratts’ Wellington Nursery, sited on the 
reclaimed Lake Kingsford, advertised in 1886 
‘fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs plus a 
splendid collection of roses’. 

With the discovery of gold in the 1890s, many 
new settlers were attracted to Perth as well as new 
nurserymen. C.F. Newman sent a consignment of 
plants from Adelaide to be sold by auction and by 
1898 was operating a commercial venture. Of 
note are the roses offered by the Woodbridge 
Nursery. In their 1895 catalogue, some 69 plants 
were listed, most being priced at l/6d. Half of the 
varieties listed were Teas and at least a dozen 
Hybrid Perpetuals were available as well as 
Noisettes and the first Hybrid Tea ‘La France’. 


The author of an article titled ‘Picturesque 
Perth’ in the September 10, 1897 edition 
of Clares Weekly waxed lyrical about the 
spring flowers. 

The clump of rustling bamboo, heavy willows, 
spike like cypress and dark pines are growing 
magnificently and the glossy leaves and ivaxy 
white blossom of the dog rose are seen away 
up in the branches of tall trees where too the 
vines have climbed in their desire to reach 
the sunlight .., White banksia roses are 
starred all over a verandah and blue 
periwinkles climb through the base... 

Peach trees in blossom, pale pink roses 
and the pale yellow Cloth of Gold roses 
are seen and the drooping white bells of 
sun lily. 

After attending a garden party at Government 
House ‘Gloire de Dijon, Marechel Neil, the 
small Banksia and white dog roses’ were noted in 
flower in the grounds. 

In a 1900 issue of the Western Mail, 
J. Maddocks provides more clues on rose 
growing in WA. In his preamble he states: 

Many sorts that are shy bloomers in England, 
produce flowers in Australia in great profusion; 
a case in point we may cite Cloth of Gold, 
which here is one of the fore flowerers, but in 
England rarely blooms really well. 

The soil or sand around Perth requires to be 
made stijfer by the addition of clay well 
worked in, as it is, as a rule too sandy for the 
rose to do well in. 

The need for nourishment via manures (bone 
meal, soot and lime) was also mentioned — he 
suggested giving a moderate quantity and 
frequently. They should not be dug around the 
roots as any contact with them may encourage a 
fungus to the detriment of the plant. Summer, 
the most exacting time for roses in WA was 
also treated. 

During the long summer the ground should, in 
the early months be mulched with stable 
manure to a depth if possible of 5 ins (10 cm). 

This will prevent the surface from being dried 
up and will give nourishment to the plants 
and tend to provide a more even temp, for the 
roots. In planting the rose the roots should be 
healthy and all suckers be cut clean off and the 
new long roots shortened. 
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This statement tends to suggest that the 
understock was prone to suckering — a feature 
common to two roses that were being used as an 
understock — namely Rosa indica major and 
R manettii. Many roses were still offered for sale 
growing on their own roots especially the Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals which produce large 
shoots from the base of the plant. 

Rosa fortuneana found in Chinese gardens by 
Robert Fortune was sent to England in 1845. 
Here it was a tender rose but in Australia it was a 
different story. John Rule offered it for 
sale in 1857 from his Victoria 
Nursery in Richmond, Victoria. It 
also grew well in WA, and this 
once flowering double white 
climbing rose was a feature 
of many gardens in the town 
and country. 

Newmans in their 1913 
catalogue described it as 
white, large and sweet, 
very quick growth and 
beautiful evergreen foliage makes one of the 
best climbers’ and Hawter in 1909 stated, 
exceedingly rapid strong grower, excellent for 
quickly covering unsightly buildings etc.’ 

Some time in the early 1900s, Newmans, now 
well established as a commercial venture and 
offering over 250 varieties of roses, ran out of 
understock. The Fortuneanas that had been 
propagated for sale as a climbing rose were tried 
as an alternative plant for budding. The scions 
were successful and this opened a new chapter in 
the history of rose growing in WA. 

In the Foreword to the 1932 selected Rose 
catalogue Newmans confidently stated that they 
‘had exclusively adopted the Fortuneana rose 
stock after trying many others. It would grow 
equally well in any soil, sand or clay. Plants 
produced 50 to 100 percent more blooms and 
better. Hundreds of satisfied clients proved 
conclusively that there is no equal to the 
Fortuneana stock for WA.’ 

One of the greatest obstacles to successful rose 
growing had now been overcome. 

Three years after the National Rose Society of 
Australia was established, the National Rose 
Society of WA was formed in 1932. The aim of 
the society was to help overcome the many 
perplexing problems and obstacles to growing 
roses in WA. It also provided free advice on all 
matters relating to roses, a current library on 
rose cultivation, rose pruning demonstrations, 
lectures and rose notes forwarded to all members 
each year. 



The impetus given to rose growing with the 
success of fortuneana as an understock and the 
formation of the Rose Society in WA cannot be 
underestimated. Roses became one of the main 
garden elements of the suburban home and by 
the 1930s, small nurseries such as Bomelli and 
Laurel Rose could make a viable living by just 
offering roses. 

As a matter of interest, roses in the 1890s were 
l/6d and were still selling for l/6d in the 1930s. 
Novelties and standards were double the price. 
The introduction of plastic pots in the mid 
50s revolutionised the rose growing 
industry. Plants could now be sold 
throughout the year, the customer 
seeing the flowering plant and duly 
taking it home. 

With the interest in nostalgia 
and restoring homes and gardens 
of the past, great impetus has 
been given to heritage roses. 
Books such as those written 
by Graham Stuart 
Thomas in the late 
1950s and Nancy Steen's The 
Old Roses published in 
unfold the wonderful histories 
behind these roses. 

Heritage rose gardens established at Pinjarra, 
York and Glen Forrest have provided a living 
reference of cultivars that ensures these roses will 
be maintained for the future. But there is now a 
danger that many of the roses from the 40s and 
50s with their rich vibrancy and sometimes not 
so fashionable colours will be sacrificed in favour 
of the muted shades of the earlier varieties. Let’s 
hope that these veterans of the not too distant 
past are also venerated. 


Charm of 
1966 helped 



(above left) Rosa indica major 
(left) Rosa centifolia 


John Viska is a member of 
Heritage Roses in Australia 
and was guest speaker at the 
3rd Nationial Conference last 
year in Fremantle. W.A. His 
interests lie in researching 
WA. nurseries and collecting 
nursery catalogues. 
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Carolyn Middlemis and Diana Scott look to 
past issues of West Australian Gardener for 
Database entries. 
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Diana Scott is an inaugural 
(and active) member of the 
WA branch of the AGHS and 
is part of the Database 
research group. 

Carolyn Middlemis is a 

part-time history student and 
researcher and is an active 
AGHS member, 


GARDENING I930S STYLE 

by Carolyn Middlemis 
The West Australian Gardener is 
the official publication of 
the Western Australian 
Horticultural Council Inc. and 
the first issue was in June 
1932. In March 1938, it 
ceased publication until 
December 1969. Today it is a 
quarterly magazine with 75 
affiliated societies. 

An interesting article 
which has come to light 
whilst gathering material 
from the West Australian Gardener for 
the Database project was ‘Gardening under 
Difficulties’ published in August 1936. 
The author was Mr Joe Martin, the head gardener 
at Subiaco Municipal Gardens. Mr Martin 
wrote extensively for the West Australian 
Gardener magazine during the 1930s. His articles 
on practical horticultural technique related 
to gardening conditions experienced in 
Western Australia. 

‘Gardening under Difficulties’ recounts a visit 
by Mr Martin to the wheatbelt districts around 
Benjabering and Koorda. Here enthusiastic 
gardeners had to overcome extreme difficulties to 
achieve what most city gardeners took for granted. 
Rabbits, parrots and white ants were some of the 
pests that had to be dealt with. Lack of water was 
a constant problem with much of it being carted 
in and the garden hand watered. The garden of 
Mr P. Avery of the Public Works Department 
particularly caught Mr Martin’s interest. Mr Avery 
had built his home of wood and canvas using piles 
to raise it off the ground. The house was 
surrounded by about ‘half an acre’ which was well 
fenced and ‘the greater part... under cultivation’. 
Mr Martin wrote that ‘the flower beds are 
tastefully arranged, and are well filled with 
beautifully grown plants’. Calendulas, Clarkias, 
Iceland Poppies, Pansies and Schizanthus were 
some of the flowers under cultivation. To establish 
die garden to this point it had been necessary to 
use explosives to break up the soil and then to 
fumigate to rid the ground of white ants. The 
dedication of Mr Avery was highlighted when it 
was known he had only been in the district for six 
months and was likely to be there for only a 
further six months. ( West Australian Gardener , 
August 1936). 


BOTANISTS FOR SALE 

by Diana Scott 

The fourth (September 1932) issue of the 
fledgling West Australian Gardener covers a 
lecture given by Dr Blackall, describing a tour 
encompassing ‘general botanical research’ which 
he and Mr C.A. Gardiner, the Government 
Botanist had recently made through Western 
Australia. 

Their expedition travelled north from Perth 
to Wiluna and then proceeded 800 kilometres 
west to the coast at Northampton, thence to 
the Goldfields, the Nullarbor Plains and the 
Fitzgerald Ranges. Covering 20,000 kilometres 
during a period of nearly six months ‘Our 
appearance and the silver caravan gave many 
the idea of missionary work, and we were 
cordially received’. Townspeople were most 
inquisitive, and one gentleman, having been 
told that they were botanists, decided to pursue 
the question further, and ‘with a serious air of 
understanding asked “Do you buy them or 
sell them?”’ 

The objectives of the expedition were directed 
towards scientific research, botanical 
investigation, individual species ‘covering 
thousands’, and naming and recording. In 
particular, it was hoped to redress the lack of 
plant specimens held in WA. In some instances, 
plant specimens — often growing in very small 
localities — had been sent to Kew Gardens by 
Lord Forrest and other early explorers and yet no 
specimens were held locally. 

In addition to their plant hunting, the 
botanists were also able to give advice on 
poisonous species to station owners and 
squatters who were losing cattle and camels. 

The economic importance of the State’s wild 
flowers was not overlooked, since big prices 
were being offered for seed. Over £7000 worth 
of seed had recently been sent away, ‘native 
tobacco being only one example in demand, 
being required for blending purposes.’ Areas in 
southern France were seeking to replace wattle 
and gums killed by an unusual frost, these trees 
being required for their ‘rare and exclusive 

With many thousands of specimens collected 
and over 300 new species identified, the 
botanists must have been well pleased at the 
end of their journey. Their efforts brought to 
approximately 5600 the registered number of 
species in the State at that time. 
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T he last issue of Australian Garden History 
featured examples of the botanical art of 
Susannah Blaxill showing exquisite examples 
of her horticultural illustrations. The pomegranates, 
which I had previously admired, are on the front cover 
of Shirley Sherwoods book, which contains 
illustrations of, and commentary on, contemporary 
botanical art held in private hands in England. It 
represents the work of 113 artists from seventeen 
different countries. It is surely rare that such a 
beautiful collection of artwork is assembled in a time 
as short as five years. Indeed the Shirley Sherwood 
collections first picture purchase dates from July 
1990 and the book was published in 1996. 

Dr Sherwood tells us the exciting history of finding 
the painters and their pictures. No wonder that she 
was overwhelmed by the tropical luxuriance forcefully 
conveyed in Laetia tenebrosa by Pandora Sellars, the 
first picture purchased for the collection. It was from 
this point that Dr Sherwood proceeded and indeed 
with a rare insight to accumulate a world-ranging 
collection of botanical art from artists born between 
1900 and the 1960s. They hail from every continent, 
although the United Kingdom has the largest 
representation. Seven Australians are represented 
(Susannah Blaxill, Paul Jones, Jenny Phillips, Celia 
Rosser, Margaret Saul, Gillian Scon and Margaret 
Stones); bur what a pity that Anita Barley and Katrina 
Syme are missing. 

It is refreshing to hear Shirley Sherwoods own story, 
her encounters with the artists and how she tracked 
them down, even if she knew them only by hearsay. 
Although she possesses paintings by Margaret Mee, 
she had unfortunately never met her but stresses her 
historical importance for alerting the world, by her art, 
to the destruction of die rainforest in Brazil. Also, the 
Brazilian family of Demonte have done much to 
publicize this by their detailed botanical art of the 
endangered wildlife of their environment. Their 
beautiful and so interesting tropical flora is represented 
in the wild banana with humming bird, a bromeliad 
and the rare Langsdorffia hypogea. We are lucky that 
through the collection so much of the tropical flora of 
South America is recorded in these pictures. 

To me as a botanist, it is apparent that the collection 
illustrated in the book is composed essentially of two 
groups: botanical illustrations, and decorative ait 
using flowers as its subject. Botanical illustration 
conveys to the practising botanist the essentials of the 
plant. There is a wonderful example of this in the 
illustration of Amanita muscaria , the fly agaric, where 
Pauline Dean shows the salient features of the gills, the 
annulus, the remains of the volva and the cross-section 
of the fungus. All die criteria for the macroscopic 
identification are displayed. This is very different to the 
beautiful impression given of the same toadstool 


THE BOOKSHELF 

A A A 


CONTEMPORARY BOTANICAL ARTISTS 

THE SHIRLEY SHERWOOD COLLLECTION 

by Shirley Sherwood, 

Edited by Victoria Matthews 1996, 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson in Association with the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
240 pp., il I us., $49.95 pb, $99.95 hb. 

Review by Sophie Ducker 


species by Alexander Viazmensky. Both artists depict 
the same subject, but with their different approaches 
diey convey very different impressions. 

Celia Rossers Banksia serrata is a truly botanical 
illustration, conveying most beautifully die essential 
structures of a banksia as only Ferdinand Bauer did 
nearly two hundred years ago. It has been said that a 
true botanical illustration is a fusion of science and 
art and this is only possible if die artist is botanically 
aware of the structure and function of the parts of the 
plant which is being reproduced. Jenny Phillips 
masters diis fusion to perfection thus producing 
beautiful and instructive images of plants. But 1 am 
sorry that there are not more illustrations of our 
Australian flora in die collection. 

The diversity of the beautiful pictures is fascinating. 
How entertaining to see the marvellous Kohlrabi, 
the decorative zinnias, and the camellia portrait 
with immense feeling executed by a Japanese 
nonogenerian. The arrangement and design of the 
tropical fruits of Charlotte Knox are bold and 
pleasing and have a range of colours beautifully 
balanced in the picture. 

But if I had to choose one picture only I could not 
go past the page with the Streptocarpus where 
Josephine Hague figures all its hues from whites to 
blues and purples. She shows also the twisted carpel 
which gave the generic name to die plant. Or do I like 
her pansies even more? 

Rory McEwcns Summer 1974 is such a serene 
painting and makes the reader long to see the 
collection, which I have not, so cannot judge the 
colour reproduction. I find the presentation of the 
book extremely pleasing, it will give pleasure to many 
readers. It is a most enjoyable book not only through 
the illustrations but by the fascinating accounts of 
Shirley Sherwood finding and meeting the artists. The 
book conveys her own pleasure and love of the 
paintings and makes it possible for readers to 
participate in this experience. 



Fritillaria imperialis 
Rory McEwen 1965 



Philodendron 

Rio Negro Amazonas 

Margaret Saul 



Sterculia quadrifida 
Margaret Mee 


Dr Sophie Ducker 

is a Senior Associate 
in the Botany School, 
University of Melbourne. 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


LETTERS... 

Members of the AGHS may be interested in knowing about the Historic Gardens Foundation, 
a registered charity formed in the UK a few years ago. Its aims are ‘to create links between all 
those concerned with the preservation, restoration and management of historic gardens and to 
promote greater official awareness and public appreciation of this important part of our 
cultural and environmental heritage.’ 

The Foundation publishes a quarterly journal. The Historic Gardens Review (its name was 
recently changed from European Gardens to reflect a more international status) and the editor 
would like to receive articles or news items on Australian historic gardens, particularly those 
that may be under some form of threat. As a registered charity, the Foundation cannot pay lor 
contributions to its Journal, but this may be an opportunity of gaining wider recognition for 
our historic gardens. 

Each article is printed in both English and French, and illustrated with either colour or black 
and white photographs. Articles in the Autumn 1997 issue include ‘Pursuing Authenticity — 
the refinement of garden restoration techniques’ by Sylvia Nail, ‘The Gardens of Alsace’ by 
Catherine Kern, ‘Visitors in Danger’ which poses the question ‘do gardens open to the public 
necessarily have to be safe’ by Stephen Anderton, and ‘Caring for Trees and Hedges’ by Tom 
Wright. 

The annual subscription for overseas members is 30 pounds and the address for both 
subscriptions and journal contributions is: 

Mrs Gillian Mawrey, The Historic Gardens Foundation, 34 River Court, Upper Ground, 
London SE1 9PE 

Tim North, 

Canberra 


JOURNAL ASSISTANCE 
Thanks to Sally Williams, Rosemary Manion, Pam 
Jellic, Diana Ellerton, Kate McKern, Jane Bunney, 
Beiyl Black, John Joyce, Laura L^wis and Georgina 
Whitehead for packing the last issue of Australian 
Garden History and to Helen Page for proofreading. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS NURSERY DAY 
AGHS members and their friends came from 
Canberra, Crookwell, Lake Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Thirlmere, Wollongong and Springwood to join 
Trish Arbib and Howard Nicholson at their 
Bundanoon Village Nursery for a morning 
discussing herbs and unusual plants. 

The garden, with its large old shady trees and 
attractively displayed plant nursery was the perfect 
setting for a talk by Trish on rugosa roses and their 
hips. We all had a taste of home made rose hip jelly 
(delicious!). Trish also spoke on berries that we don’t 
eat, such as the snowberry, Indian currant and 
Callicarpa with its masses of small lilac berries. 
Howard spoke on the 30 varieties of salad plants that 
are grown at the Nursery. A delicious morning tea 
treat of Rosemary and lavender biscuits and banana 
and walnut cake made by Howard washed down by 
a fresh fruit citrus and mint drink was welcome, 
especially by those who had travelled long distances 
on such a hot day. 

Having enjoyed a very interesting morning, 
members and friends left loaded down with salad 
plants, chutneys, perennials, exotics and recipe 
sheets from this multi-faceted Nursery. 

- Sally Darling 


- SUBSCRIpTIONS -- 

I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 


Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

Q Individual Member $42 Q 3 year Individual Member $120 

□ Household Member (2 adults and 2 children) $33 Q 3 year Household Member $150 

□ Company/Institution/Library $66 □ 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

Q Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 Q Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: Q Visacard □ Mastercard Q Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholders signature .. 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra,Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF 

MAY 

TUESDAY 5 

SA Adelaide - Evening lecture by 
David Jones from the Architecture 
Dept, at Adelaide University on 
Twentieth Century Landscape Design 
in Adelaide: Three Significant 
Designers’. David will outline the work 
of Elsie Marion Cornish, Robin Sinclair 
Hill and Allan Correy. Venue Gartrell 
Memorial Hall, Rose Park Time 7.30 
pm Cost Gold coin donation. Members 
and friends welcome. 

SATURDAY 9 - SUNDAY 10 
NSW Hay - Bishops Lodge Autumn 
Garden Seminar at Historic Bishop’s 
Lodge, Hay with guest speakers Neil 
Robertson and Fiona Ogilvie. Enquiries 
Brenda Weir (02) 6993 6745 

WEDNESDAY 27 
Tas Both well - Illustrated lecture by 
Anne Downie on European gardens. 

Time 11 am with morning tea Venue 
Dungrove, Bothwell Cost $10 
(members) $12 (non-members) includes 
morning tea and lunch. Bookings 
Sallyann Dakis (02) 6323 7997 

SATURDAY 30 

SA Hahndorf - Working bee at The 
Cedars - Former home of Hans Heysen. 
Curator, Alan Campbell will direct 
AGHS volunteers to an unrestored 
section of this significant garden. Venue 
The Cedars, Heysen Road, Hahndorf. 
Time 10 am - 4 pm Enquiries Francis 
Walling (08) 8327 3003 

SATURDAY 30 - SUNDAY 31 
Vic Beaufort - Working bee at 
Belmont. Enquiries (03) 9397 2260 

JUNE 

MONDAY I 

Vic Melbourne - Winter Lecture Series: 
John Patrick on historic gardens he has 
worked on in Victoria. Time 8 pm 
Venue Mueller Hall, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 
Bookings and enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 6 - SUNDAY 7 
NSW Cowra - Winter Seminar. 

(02) 6258 4547 


EVENTS 

SATURDAY 13 
NSW Sydney - Tour of rapidly 
developing Olympic Site with Steve 
Corbett, Manager of Lands and Parks, 
Olympic Co-ordinating Authority. Tour 
will be undertaken by bus with a guide 
and will include latest horticultural 
developments on site. Meet at the 
Auburn Botanic gardens at 1 pm. Cost 
$20.00 per head Bookings essential and 
limited - phone Silas Clifford-Smith (02) 
9569 3417 

SATURDAY 27 

Vic Bulla - Working bee at Glenara 
Enquiries (03) 9397 2260 

JULY 

MONDAY 6 

Vic Melbourne- Winter Lecture Series - 
John Jones, Director of Benalla Art 
Gallery, on die Western District and the 
portrayal of the landscape by the early 
colonial artists Robert Dowling and 
Eugene von Guerard Time 8 pm Venue 
Mueller Hall, Birdwood Avenue, South 
Yarra Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 
Bookings and enquiries 96505043 

SUNDAY 26 

Vic Castlemaine - Working bee - Buda 
Historic Home and Garden. Enquiries 
Helen Page (03) 9397 2260 

AUGUST 

MONDAY 3 

Vic Melbourne - Winter Lecture Series - 
Richard Aitken on his travels as part of 
the Australian Garden History Database. 
Time 8 pm Venue Mueller Hall, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra Cost $8 
($10 non-members) Bookings and 
enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

THURSDAY 13 

SA Adelaide - Dinner and AGM with 
guest speaker Ed McAlister. 

Time 7.30 pm 

OCTOBER _ 

FRIDAY 9 - SUNDAY I NOVEMBER 
NSW-Vic-Tas - Limited places on 
specialist inbound AGHS tour - 24 days 
commencing in Sydney and travelling 
through country NSW and Victoria and 
Tasmania, returning to Melbourne 


Sunday November 1. Limited number to 
join delegates from U.K., Netherlands, 
U.S.A., Canada and New Zealand. Three 
options being offered - 17 days from 
Sydney through to Melbourne, 7 day 
tour of Tasmania or entire 24 day tour. 
Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

MONDAY 12-WEDNESDAY 14 
WA - Pre-Conference tour to see the 
wildflowers of the southwest with Marion 
Blackwell. Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 
WA Fremantle - Nineteenth Annual 
National Conference ‘Gardening in a 
Mediterranean Climate’. The Conference 
will feature visiting National and 
International speakers including Geoff 
Nichols, a specialist in South African 
flora, George Seddon, Steven Forbes and 
Greg Keighery. Tours include a visit to 
New Norcia, a mission established in 
1840 and still functioning as originally 
conceived, a private garden at Bullsbrook, 
Kings Park Botanic gardens, Government 
House Garden and the grounds of the 
University of W.A. The Conference 
dinner is to be held at Houghtons 
Winery. Registration 8.30 - 9.30 am 
Friday 16 October Venue Esplanade 
Hotel, Fremantle. Accommodation A list 
of differing accommodation in Fremantle 
is available from die AGHS office 
Enquiries (08) 9328 1519 (08) 9386 
2232 Bookings (03) 9650 5043 

MONDAY 19 

WA Fremantle - Optional Day - gardens 
of Perth and its environs. 

TUESDAY 20 - THURSDAY 22 
WA - Post-conference tour to the 
Margaret River and Pinjara areas with 
visits to historic gardens such as Walcliffe 
House. Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 8 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hillview 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Venue Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest Time 
10 am - 4 pm Cost $4.00 Enquiries 
Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 
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My House and Garden 
in Western Australia, 1833 
by Henry Willey Reveley 
Courtesy of 
Rex Nan Kivell Collection 
National Library of Australia. 


References: 
'A Friend of 
Shelley’ West Australian, 
27 July 1935 p.7. 
John White, ‘Henry 
Reveley, Architect and 
Engineer* RWAHS Journal 
vol VII, pt VIII, 1976. 

Australian 
Dictionary of Biography 
1788-1850. 

Oline Richards has been a 
member of the Australian 
Garden History Society since 
its inception and has recently 
retired as a landscape 
architect and heritage 
consultant 


H enry Willey Reveley’s watercolour of 
simple cottage life in Perth in 1833 gives 
little hint of his colourful family 
connections and the worldly lifestyle he had 
previously enjoyed in England and Europe. Reveley 
(c.1789 - 1875) is of interest today for his 
connection with notable English literary and 
intellectual figures and for his contribution to the 
history of public works in colonial Western 
Australia. 

Reveleys parents, Maria and Willey Reveley, 
numbered the radical social reformers Jeremy 
Bentham, William Godwin and his wife feminist 
Mary Wollstonecraft, among their circle of 
associates. Following the death of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the Godwin’s infant daughter Mary, 
later to become the second Mrs Shelley and author 
of Frankenstein , was cared for in the Reveley 
household. Henry’s father, architect Willey Reveley, 
is identified with the Greek Revival movement in 
European architecture and developed, with 
Bentham, the Panopticon, a model for institutional 
building design; influences which appeared later in 
Henry Reveley’s Western Australian buildings. 
Following his father’s death, Reveley’s mother 
Maria, married John Gisborne, and it was while 
living in Italy that Hemy Reveley, and the 
Gisbornes established their well recorded friendship 
with the English Romantic poet Percy Shelley, and 


where Henry gained a place in literary history by 
saving the life of the accident prone Shelley. 

Henry Reveley spent some twenty years in 
Italy. He studied engineering and science at Pisa 
University and pursued an engineering career, 
with only limited success, in Italy, England and 
at Cape Town before his sojourn in Western 
Australia from 1829 - 1838, as the colony’s first 
government civil engineer. Reveley was 
responsible for the major public works 
undertaken during this period and for the first 
water-mill in Perth, built as a private venture, on 
his town property. The mill can be seen in 
Reveley’s painting along with his simple cottage 
and ordered garden. The mill was built along the 
lines of traditional Tuscan mills, with a 
horizontal rather than vertical wheel, as was 
common in England. The mill proved to be both 
expensive and unprofitable and with a somewhat 
grim wit he gave it the Italian name La Ritrecine 
(spelled phonetically in the local press as La 
Ritrechina). The word both describes the 
distinctive type of mill and has the colloquial 
meaning To go to rack and ruin’! 

Reveley’s works which have survived to the 
present are: the twelve-sided prison, known as 
the Round House, and the tunnel through 
Arthur Head, at Fremantle; and in Perth the old 
Courthouse in Stirling Gardens. 
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Journal Editor: Trisha Dixon 
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Attendances at National Management Committee meetings from July 1997 to June 1998: R. Aitken-2, V. Berger- 
5, A. Cripps-5, S. Dakis-4, M. Darling-5, N. Downer-5, J. Gluskie-5, R. Lewame-3, L. Lockwood-5, C. 
Morris-6, R. Nolan-3, H. Page-6, D. Sears-6, J. Seto-3, J. Viska-4. 

Chairman's Report 

The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 1980 to bring together those with an interest in the 
various aspects of garden history - horticulture, landscape design, architecture and related subjects. Its 
prime concern is to promote interest in and research into historic gardens as a major component of the 
National Estate. It aims to look at garden making in a wide historic, literary, artistic and scientific 
context. 

Membership 

Membership is fairly static. At the end of June total memberships was 1710. There were 157 non¬ 
renewals and 203 new members in this financial year. 

After eighteen years the Australian Garden History Society remains a small group of interested people. 
Our aim is to reach 2000 members by the year 2000. . 

It is planned to send a questionnaire to members to ascertain their views on the activities of the AGHS. 

Financial Situation 

The Australian Garden History Society had net assets of $153,421 ($113,595 in 1997) at the end of the 
financial year. Of these assets $94,828 ($80,233 in 1997) relates to the National Management Committee 
(NMC) funds and $58,593 ($33, 362 in 1997) relates to branch funds. 


The National Management Committee still has a combined commitment to the Database project of 
$35,078. 





Membership subscriptions now only cover the cost of the six issues of the Journal, Australian Garden 
History, which are sent to members each year. 

As members already know, monies raised by the branches is retained for their own projects although 
helpful donations have been made to the NMC from time to time for a special purpose. The help from 
Branches in upgrading the office computer is much appreciated and has made life much easier for our 
Executive Officer. 

The treasurer rightly feels that the NMC must generate more money to fund the administrative costs and 
this has to come from .tours, the annual conference, lectures and some select goods for sale. 

Expenses are kept to a minimum so that the financial reserves of the AGHS are not eroded. 

The Journal 

The journal of the Australian Garden History Society with Trisha Dixon as the editor, is a remarkable 
publication which continues to improve. Our members enjoy the informative articles, book reviews and 
news of coming events. Many members stay with us just to receive the journal. 

Our thanks to the volunteers from the Victorian branch who pack up to 1500 copies of the journal on one 
evening every second month. Also thanks to those Branches who have contributed to journal 
production. 

Projects 

The most important project of the Australian Garden History Society is the Database on Australian 
Gardens and Horticulture. Work began in 1994 and stage one will be completed in 2000 with the 
publication of the Oxford Companion to Australian Gardens. The second, on-going stage will commence in 
1999 when work is refocussed on the Database to enable access by members and interested researchers. 

The Society's commitment to this significant project is $25,000, of which approximately two thirds has so 
far been paid. A matching personal donation by Margaret Darling has brought the Society's 
commitment to the Database and Companion projects to $50,000. The research undertaken for both these 
projects will have a lasting benefit in the conservation and appreciation of Australia's gardens, and will 
fulfil a most important research function of the Society, ensuring that it retains its position as a leading 
force in the realm of Australian gardens and horticulture. 

Annual Conference 

The 1997 Conference in Canberra, held in perfect weather over the Anzac weekend, was a great success 
thanks to the organisation and hard work of Virginia Berger and her ACT committee. The glory of 
autumn justified the decision to have an earlier conference. 

Now the Australian Garden History Society is looking forward to the fascinating atmosphere of 
Fremantle, the venue for the Nineteenth Annual National Conference in October. The Conference 
Gardening in a Mediteranean Climate', includes interesting speakers and unique sites and good 
gardens. 

The Pre-Conference Wildflower Tour led by Marion Blackwell is already booked out as is the Post- 
Conference Tour, with Western Australian Branch Chairman, John Viska, visiting gardens and 
vineyards in the Margaret River area. 

The 1999 Annual Conference will be held in Mount Gambier, South Australia - Blue Lake City. Nicky 
Downer and her committee are already planning this meeting. 

Over the years our Branch Committees have had wide experience in planning conferences for about 
150 people - and all this work is honorary. Our members attend to be informed by quality speakers , 
to visit interesting sites and gardens, to relax outdoors with a box lunch and to enjoy dinners with a 
glass of wine with like-minded people. In addition they expect to be transported in comfort from 




place to place and find loos when needed. No wonder conference venues are in different states each 
year! 

Tours 

Flinders Ranges 

In August 1997 Jackie Courmadias led an adventurous small six day tour from Adelaide to the 
Flinders Ranges visiting gardens on the way to Quom. Then with help from naturalist Neville 
Bonney they explored the Ranges taking a four wheel.visiting Wilpena Pound and Port Augusta. 

Macedon Ranges 

At the end of April 1998, Jackie Courmadias and Trisha Dixon went on tour for four days to some to 
the beautiful gardens of the Macedon Ranges. In spite of a hot dry summer everyone enjoyed the 
gardens. 

English Garden History Society Tour 

The Australian Garden History Society has organised a specialist tour of Australian gardens for the 
English Garden History Society this October. The tour will take in colonial gardens. World Heritage 
Wilderness as well as contemporary gardens. This three week tour will visit New South Wales, the 
Australian Capital Territory, Victoria and Tasmania. National Management Committee member, Ann 
Cripps has worked long and hard on this new venture. 

The Australian Garden History Society is most grateful for the generosity of garden owners who allow 
us to visit their gardens on so many occasions. 

Tours were not always a benefit of Australian Garden History Society membership but now with the 
help of Trisha and Jackie, the Society plans two tours each year in addition to the pre and post 
conference tours. These two now have quite a loyal following for their expeditions. 

Activities 

The Australian Garden History Society was pleased to co-operate with the Marylyn Abbott Garden 
Lecture Series on two occasions in Spring 1997. 

The first illustrated talk was given by noted garden writer, Anna Pavord. She spoke on the Golden 
Age of Gardening with reference to the twentieth century gardens of Ilford, Hidcote and Munstead 
Wood. 

The second lecture in Holbrook, New South Wales was given by Anne Longden, a noted English floral 
artist who spoke on Flowers for Great Occasions. People then visited two local gardens - Ann Snow's 
Dunraven and Margaret Darling's Woomargama Station. 

This spring the Society is again working with the Garden Lecture Series and Andrew Lawson, the 
noted photographer will share his knowledge with members in Hobart and Melbourne in September. 

Our Annual General Meeting for 1997 was held iri October and we are grateful to Ashley Dawson- 
Damer for allowing us to have evening drinks in her Bellevue Hill garden followed by the meeting in 
the dining room. 

National Management Committee 

The National Management Committee has continued its schedule of six meetings a year - three all day 
meetings in Sydney in October 1997 at the time of the AGM, February 1998 in Melbourne and August 
1998 in Sydney. Conferlinks were held in August 1997, December 1997 and April and June 1998. 

At the AGM in Sydney in October 1997 it was announced that as no elected members of the National 
Management Committee were due to retire, a vote was not required. No changes were made by the 
branches to their nominated representatives. 



This year two elected members of the National Management Committee are due to retire after nine 
years of service and under the articles they are not eligible to stand for re-election. 

Robin Lewame, the honorary treasurer is retiring. She has given an immense amount of time and 
accounting expertise to keep the finances of the Society in good order. She has always been available 
to National Management Committee members and the Executive Officer for considered financial 
advice. She will be missed. 

Richard Aitken is also retiring after nine years of service. The National Management Committee will 
miss his professional knowledge and experience in gardens and all things horticultural. He is busy 
with the Database as the publication date draws near. 

The special thanks of the National Management Committee and myself as chairman go to Robin and 
Richard for their valuable years of service to the Society. They will still be involved with the 
Australian Garden History Society and we shall meet them on many occasions. 

Administration 

The Australian Garden History Society head office moved from the Astronomer's Residence in 
Birdwood Avenue South Yarra last September and is now nearby in the Great Melbourne Telescope 
building until works are finished at the Gate House opposite the Shrine of Remembrance. Our thanks 
to Dr Philip Moors, the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens for making this accommodation 
available at a relatively small cost. 

The old observatory area is being developed as a visitors centre so all is chaos at the moment of 
writing but this new area will become a wonderful facility for the gardens. 

My thanks go to all office bearers and hard working members of the National Management 
Committee and all branch members who keep the Society active. 

Our Executive Officer Jackie Courmadias has many roles, all of which she performs with skill and 
cheerfulness. She is ably supported by Trisha Dixon as editor of the journal. My thanks also to Helen 
Page who managed the office for a month while Jackie was overseas. 

This last financial year was a good one for the Australian Garden History Society and we look forward 
with optimism to the year ahead. 


Branch Reports 


ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Virginia Berger, Secretary-Leslie Lockwood, Treasurer - Maura O'Connor, 
Newsletter Editor - Rod Harvey, Committee Members - Judith Baskin, Victor Crittenden, Trisha Dixon, 
Shane Knaggs, Olive Royds, Ann Somers, Jeanne Trebeck, Gabrielle Tryon, Susan Warner, Jim Webb 
and Virginia West. 

Functions 

• 'Hot Soup in a Roman Garden' - talk by Dr Elizabeth Minchin on Roman Gardens following AGM. 

• Forest Foray - latest in a series of suburban walks with preceding talk on history of suburb and 
streetscapes. 

• Christmas Party at historic Woden Homestead 

• Visit to ruins of house and garden established by Unity Cunningham in 1920 - activity combined 
with Canberra Archaeological Society. 

• Queanbeyan Quickstep - another in series of suburban walks. 



• Walk in Commonwealth Park with John Gray-Heritage Week activity in conjunction with the 
Australian Institute of Landscape Architects. 

• Weekend in Young with morning lectures emphasising old varieties of fruits and plants and 
afternoon garden visits. 

Projects 

• Ongoing involvement in appeal before Administrative Appeals Tribunal against de-listing of the 
White Garden, an old garden of historic significance. Appeal subsequently lost. 

• Continuing work on measuring and recording of Coolringdon garden at Cooma for publication of 
booklet later this year. 

• Continuing work on measuring and recording gardens in Ainslie, an early suburb of Canberra. 

• Continuing liaison with and active support of ACT for Trees, a newly formed association concerned 
with the conservation of trees in ACT. 

This year saw the advent of a new look Newsletter and the production of several items of goods for sale. 
In planning activities we have tried to achieve a balance between very popular events such as suburban 
walks and a country weekend with projects to which we feel a responsibility to pursue in the interests of 
our Society, such as the recording of gardens and an involvement in heritage and environmental issues. 

I would like to thank our hard working committee for their interest and ideas during the year and most 
especially Leslie Lockwood, our Secretary, who retires this year and who has been a most active, able, 
committed, efficient and pleasant member and Secretary for many years. We will miss her greatly. 

Virginia Berger 
Chairman 


Queensland Branch 

Office Bearers: Acting Chairman-Jan Seto, Committee members-co-opted as the need arises. 

Functions 

Jan Seto spoke to the Royal Women's Historic Society about research work she and Jeannie Sim had 
collaborated on regarding Queensland's Historic Landscapes. Transcript later published in Journal of 
the Royal Women's Historic Society 

Projects 

• Work on the recording of Harry Oakman's personal garden has begun under direction of George 
Williams. George Williams is a life member of the Institute of Landscape Architecture, retired 
lecturer at Q U T and personal friend of Harry Oakman. 

• Helen Armstrong, Prof of Landscape Architecture at QUT secured a Strategic Partnership with 
Industry-Research and Training Support Grant in 1997. The research project is entitled 
CONTESTED TERRAINS: Investigating Queensland's Cultural Landscapes. The research team for the 
project are all AGHS members. 

• Jeannie Sim's PhD thesis Designed Landscapes of Queensland 1859-1939; Experimentation , 
Adaptation, Innovation promises to yield a host of information about the State's historic 
landscapes.. 

• The Branch publication. Inventory of Historic Cultural Landscapes for Queensland, continues a steady 
stream of sales. 

Helen Lucas admirably holds our northern frontier together in Townsville. She is currently a member of 
the Advisory Committee for the CONTESTED TERRAINS project. Richard and Rosemary Jones have 
indicated their availability to participate more fully in Branch administration in the coming year. We 
look forward to the day when we can establish a full committee in Queensland branch. In the interim 
however our lack in numbers remains compensated for by the core research activities being undertaken 
to further our knowledge of Queensland's garden history. 

Jan Seto 
Acting Chairman 




South Australian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - (until April 1988) Margaret Sando, (from May 1998) Nicky Downer Secretary 
- Richard Nolan, Treasurer - Miriam Hansman, Minutes Secretary (from May 1998) - Meriiyn Kuchel 
Committee Members - Barry Long, Kerry Minchin, Andrew Quixley, Pam Reid, Margaret Sando, Francis 
Walling 

Functions 

• Gardens of the Sun' - talk by distinguished writer Trevor Nottle 

• Christmas Party at the garden of Adelaide plantsman, Tony Whitehill. 

• Plants for Mediteranean Gardens' - another talk by Trevor Nottle 

• Garden visits to the Adelaide Hills to Whibleys, owned by Paul Clements and Mount George, 
owned by Bob and Betty Lewis 

• Twentieth Century Landscape Design in Adelaide: Three Significant Designers' - lecture by 
David Jones of Adelaide University. 

• Garden Design for the Twenty First Century' - talk by renowned designer Andrew Quixley. 

• 15 th Annual General Meeting with guest speaker, Ed McAlister, Director of the Adelaide Zoo. 

Projects 

• Belair Maze -ongoing project with a view to handing the site over to local authorities. 

• An exciting new project for the branch is the restoration of the garden of the late South Australian 
artist. Sir Hans Heysen, at The Cedars, Hahndorf where considerable progress has been made, 
much to the delight of the curator, Allen Campbell. 

1997 marked a membership drive by the Committee, although the numbers of new members only 
seem to replace the ones that drop off the list! The drive began at the first Trevor Nottle talk in 
September and has continued throughout the year with significant increases in lecture attendance and 
general enthusiasm for Branch activities, even in the depths of winter. 

Work has started on the 1999 National Conference: The Changing Rural Landscape...Gardens, 
Vineyards, Forests', which will be held in Mount Gambier from November 5 - 7 at the Barn Palais. 
The program is shaping up very well and special thanks go to Branch member Marianne Cleves. 
Many thanks go to Margaret Sando who has worked exceptionally hard as Branch Chairman for the 
past five years. 

Nicky Downer 
Chairman 


Southern Highlands Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Katie Gay, Secretary - Elizabeth Webster, Treasurer - Trish Goodman, 

Committee Members - Nick Bray, Sally Darling, James Hoskins, Dorothy Sears, Ami Sinnett, John 

Stowar, Charlotte Webb. 

Functions 

• Lecture, Lunch and Garden Visit - Illustrated lecture by Canberra librarian turned garden designer, 
Judith Baskin followed by a visit to Whitley the garden of John and Robin Hawkins. 

• Visit to the Old Rectory, Berrima - the site of the original Paul Sorensen nursery and the ruin of the 
first girls school. Owner Maxine Stewart grows rare narcissus. 

• Visit and Lecture at Bundanoon Village Nursery - an interesting talk by Trish Arbib and Howard 
Nicholson owners of this nursery emphasising edible plants. 

• Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest. 

Projects 

• Hillview - the old Vice Regal residence at Sutton Forest - replacement of new trees lost during recent 
drought and planting of windbreak in southwest corner. 

• Study of Bong Bong churchyard with a view to undertaking some planting and restoration. 




The Committee has once again had a busy year. Our membership has maintained a level of about 130 in 
a geographical area with many clubs and societies and a finite number of people. The Hillview openings 
always draw a good crowd of between 350 and 400. This project is now coming to an end. Discussions 
have been held with the Rector and Warden at the 1840 Bong Bong church at Moss Vale regarding the 
churchyard where there are graves of pioneering families. It is hoped that the Branch will be able to 
make some effort in this churchyard on behalf of members in the next year. Once again would like to 
thank all the members of our Committee for their help and humour - some drive for two hours to get to 
meetings so we make it worthwhile and have very long meeting always at a members house. I am most 
grateful indeed. 

Katie Gay 

Chairman 


Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

Office-Bearers: Chairman - Colleen Morris, Secretary - Robin White, Treasurer - John Challis. 
Committee Members - Silas Clifford-Smith, Richard Clough, Giles Edwards, Alison Frappell 
(resigned), Jan Gluskie, Robin Lewame, Michael Noone, Alison Parsons, Malcolm Wilson. 


Functions 

• AGM - talk by Professor Carrick Chambers, retired Director of the RBG Sydney, on gardens 
within gardens where he discussed discrete units within a number of botanic gardens. 

• Participation in the Knox Grammar School's Garden Day. 

• National Trust Antique and Heirloom Flowers Weekend at Old Government House, Parramatta. 

• History of Roses in Lyon, Past and Present.' - talk by Mme. Odile Masquelier from Lyon, France, 
held in conjunction with the Heritage Rose Society was our Christmas event. 

• Dr Shirley Sherwood and Peter Watts combined to speak at the S.H. Ervin Gallery with a viewing 
of the Shirley Sherwood Collection of Botanical Art. This was very well attended. 

• Walking tour of Birchgrove and visit to the garden of Wyoming, with Dr Peter Reynolds and 
members of the Horbury Hunt Society 

• A visit to the Nan Tien Buddhist Temple followed by inspection of the wonderful country garden 
of the sculptor May Barrie at Albion Park. 

Projects 

• In September 1997 the AGHS expressed our concerns at the proposed developments at the 
Conservatorium of Music. Our submission was presented to the select committee of enquiry. 

• Letter to Blue Mountains Council over the future management of Everglades, Leura. 

• Donation toward the purchase of a new computer for the National Office and sponsorship of the 
colour pages of the November/December Journal. 

• Inspected Yasmar, important 19th century villa and its garden in Haberfield. We have given our 
support to the Haberfield Association's submission for a Federation Cultural and Heritage Project 
Grant. 

During the past year the Sydney and Northern NSW Branch has prepared a number of activities, some 
more well attended than others. It continues to be a challenge to organise events which appeal to a 
large body of members in an area with a wealth of museums and societies, all of which offer valuable 
activities for their interested audiences. I thank the Committee members for their continued 
enthusiasm despite these difficulties. We look forward to being involved in a 'hands on' project 
during the coming year and hope that more Sydney members will be inspired to join in 

Colleen Morris 
Chairman 


Tasmanian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Ann McLauchlan, Vice Chairman - Jan Ross, Secretary-Ann Cripps, 
Treasurer - Fran Atkinson, Newsletter - Sallyann Dakis, Committee Members - Lynn Blackwood, 
Deirdre Pearson, Anne Taylor, Jill Taylor. 


Functions 

• Sculpture Doesn't Grow on Trees' -talk by sculptor Stephen Walker at his gallery, Campania. 

• Spring Gardens of Bruny Island - first to Morelia, over 250 varieties of cottage garden bulbs and on 
to Anne Smith's avid plant collector's garden. 

• A garden in its prime and a garden in the making - Green Hills, Deloriane started about 22 years 
ago around an 1870 cottage and Forest Hall, Elizabeth Town, the plans and dreams of Susan Irvine,. 

• Christmas Wine and Roses at Bishopscourt - drinks at the home of the Anglican Bishops of 
Tasmania since the 1860. 

• Garden Design and Photography Workshop - Elaine Rushhrook and Ray Joyce of The Scented Rose 
David Austin Display Garden at Glaziers Bay. 

• Illustrated lecture by Gil Teague of Floriligium books - survey of the work of artists in Australian 
gardening and botanical books. 

• A day in Launceston's historic parks - seminar by widely researched speakers on City park, the Cliff 
Grounds, Princes Square, bus tour and walks. 

• Illustrated lecture on European gardens by Anne Downie at Dungrove , Bothwell. 

Projects 

• Supported the erection of a Rose Arbour in the garden of historic Franklin House on the outskirts of 
Launceston. 

• Funds and help in plant selection and planting for the restoration of the garden at Bishopscourt. The 
ongoing works both to the house and garden have received awards from the National Trust 
Preservation Fund. 

We have conducted a wide variety of functions in a busy year. Chir aim has been to contribute to the 
understanding and appreciation of historic gardens. The day in Launceston's historic parks was very 
much in this vein. Two g?*eat stalwarts of our Committee are retiring from their positions this year. Ann 
Cripps who has been our tireless Secretary for many years and has completed the time allowed, and 
Fran Atkinson our spot on' Treasurer for several years. I thank all the Committee and members who 
have supported us, but especially these two for their wonderful dedication to the cause of the Garden 
History Society in Tasmania. 

Anne McLauchlan 
Chairman 


Victorian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Pamela Jellie, Vice Chairman - Richard Heathcote, Minute Secretary -Jane 

Bunney, Treasurer - Diana Ellerton, Functions Co-ordinator - John Hawker, Committee Members - 

Warwick Forge, Irene Irvine, Kate McKern, Helen Page, Marika Kocsis (resigned February 1998). 

Functions 

• East Gippsland botanical tour with Rodger and Gwen Elliot over Cup Weekend. 

• Jane Austen walk in the garden at Rippon Lea led in inimitable style by Richard Heathcote. New 
members were especially invited to this evening. 

• Gardens Across America - an illustrated lecture by American writer, editor and publisher Sally 
Williams. 

• Cristmas at Como with a picnic tea and walk around the newly restored areas of the garden with 
Martin Stevens. Helen Page gave an illustrated tour of gardens and garden restoration projects 
she studied in United Kingdom in the previous twelve months. 

• Government House Walk - a picnic tea and tour around the grandest private garden in 
Melbourne led by conservation architects Richard Aitken and Nigel Lewis. 

• Tour of Garden in Bendigo - a weekend tour led by horticulturalist Kevin Walsh. 

• Winter Lecture Series - illustrated lectures by John Patrick, John Jones and Richard Aitken.months. 




Projects 

• Working bees were held at Belmont, Turkeith, The Hermitage, Wombat Park and Glenara. This 
practical assistance was appreciated by the garden owners and enjoyed by the participants. 

• A commissioned history of the garden at Belmont, Beaufort was completed by author John 
Macdonald. The history is to be published in a future edition of the AGHS journal. 

• Administered the Heritage grant for the restoration of a garden feature (a bluestone look-out 
tower at historic Glenara, Bulla. 

• Helen Page spoke to the Ballarat Gardens on the role of the AGHS. 

• Landscape advice given to Woodcnd and District Heritage Society Inc., for the former Woodend 
court house. 

• Response to the City of Melbourne Tree Management Policy. 

We have aimed to continue to contribute to the understanding and appreciation of historic gardens in 
practical ways and by conduction a range of activities to appeal to members. Costing of functions 
modestly has paid off because of improved attendances and the larger numbers have been more 
successfully socially. 

Thanks are due to our committee for their contribution to the Society and especially to Diana Ellerton 
who is resigning from the committee after serving as treasurer for six years. Diana has been a valued 
committee member who has supported the Society in many ways 

Pam Jellie 
Chairman 


West Australian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - John Viska, Secretary/Treasurer - Anne Willox, Publicity Officer - Sue 
Davis, Newsletter Secretary - Linda Green, Committee Membeers- Mike Davis, Carolyn Middlemis, 
Diana Scott, Edith Young. 

Functions 

• Gardens of the Inter-War Period - first excursion on this theme held in the suburbs of Wembley 
and Floreat Park. Second excursion to Mount Lawley. 

• Visit to Hamel Nursery - one day country trip to Waroona to view the extensive remains of the 
arboretum and century old nursery. 

• A Tour of Peppermint Grove - focussing on the large estates of the early 20 th century and their 
rationalisation due to the changing role of their gardens. 

• AGM - with a tour of Hyde Park led by John Viska. 

• Members manned a stall at Garden Week issuing information on the Society and Conference. 

• The AGHS Chairman visited Perth to view plans for the Fremantle Conference. 

Projects 

• Indexing the West Australian Gardener magazine is now in its second year of preparation. Carolyn 
Middlemis and Diana Scott are progressing well on developing this database. 

The Nineteenth Annual Conference being held in- Western Australia for the first time has been the 
major focus for the local Branch and as a result there has been an increase in local memberships with 
the pleasing aspect of many members volunteering to assist with the various facets of the conference - 
planning and organisation. This year the Branch celebrates its tenth year of operation and the theme 
of the May/June Journal being a focus on Western Australia was a fitting testament to the progress of 
the local Branch in recording the various aspect of Western Australia's gardening history. 

John Viska 
Chairman 
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15 

7,615 

Sundry expenses 

912 


80 

414 

69 

13 

995 

86 

1 

2,570 

Travelling 

196 



72 

342 

350 




960 

Wages 

14356 









14,356 

TOTAL $ 

92982 

6867 

1645 

2325 

1683 

1540 

1450 

219 

54 

108,765 

PROFIT / LOSS 

14595 

4168 

-802 

18364 

1249 

-345 

1556 

33 

1008 

39826 

Net assets on hand 30/6/98 $ 

94828 

13808 

4646 

20355 

8671 

5445 

3968 

607 

1093 

153421 | 

Represented by: 

Cash at bank, on hand, prepaymt 

80915 

8187 

1684 

1947 

8467 

236 

2781 

607 

1145 

105,969 

IB deposits 

61567 

5621 

2962 

18408 


5209 

1187 



94,954 

Inventory 





204 





204 

Liabilities 

47654 








52 

47,706 

NET FUNDS $ 

94828 

13808 

4646 

20355 

8671 

5445 

3968 

607 

1093 

153421 | 


Oo^behalf of the Committee 

£u_ £i 



Robin R Lewame, M.Ec. CPA, Honorary Treasurer 
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I have examined the records of The National Committee of The Australian Garden History Society Inc. 

In my opinion the receipts and payments for that Committee for the year ended 30 June 1998 included 
above have been correctly prepared. 

I have also checked the receipts and payments for the branches shown above from their separate financial 
reports and found them to be correct. 



Rowena Whittle, B.Comm, AC A, Auditor 


August 1998 











Notice of the Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Garden History Society 
18 October 1998 


Notice is hereby given that the Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the Australian Garden 
History Society will be held at the Esplanade Hotel, Marine Terrace, Fremantle, Western 
Australia, on Sunday 18 October 1998 at 9.00am. 

Business 

1. To approve the Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual General meeting held in 
Sydney on 10 October 1997 

2. To receive the Chairman's Report for the year ended 30 June 1998 

3. To receive and consider the financial statement for the year ended 30 June 1998 

4. At the August meeting of the National Management Committee, Robin Lewame proposed 
for discussion that the terms in Clause 13 (3) of the Rules, regarding the period which 
committee members can hold office, were too long. The NMC agreed that a change from a 
total of nine years, allowed under this Clause, was appropriate due to the workload of 
Office Bearers, especially the Honorary Treasurer. 

Accordingly I give notice that at the next AGM of the Society (1999) I will move that Article 
13 (3) which states: 

(3) Each member of the committee shall, subject to these Rules, hold office for a period of 
three years, but shall be eligible for re-election for a maximum of two additional terms, 
be replaced by the following: 

(3) Each member of the committee shall, subject to these Rules, hold office for a period of 
three years, but shall be eligible for re-election for a maximum of one additional term. 

5. To elect members of the National Management Committee 

6. General Business 

By order of the National Management Committee 
Jan Gluskie 
Secretary 
1 September 1998 

Objects of the Society 

The objects of the Society are to: 

• Promote interest in and research into historic gardens as a major component of the 
National Estate 

• To actively encourage preservation of historic or significant gardens, and to promote 
proper standards of restoration, maintenance and design 

• To foster the conservation of valuable plants 

• To provide a forum for discussion between interested parties 

• To exchange information with Government authorities and other organisations, as well as 
individuals 

• To liaise with similar organisations in other countries 

• Generally to organise and co-ordinate the participation of individual members in the 
activities of the Society 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


by Helen Armstrong 


T 


A 


he focus of this issue is cross- 
cultural. The elusiveness of an 
Australian garden style lies in the 
fact that, despite our British colonial 
beginnings and our distance from major 
world cultures, there has always been a 
myriad of cultural influences at play in this 
remote continent. Overseas influences on 
Australian garden styles were evident before a single sod of Australian soil 
had been turned by crude English spades. The need for an Antipodean 
paradise as a place to cleanse the greed and materialism generated by the 
Industrial Revolution was espoused by Rousseau in the mid 18th century, 
when he extolled the virtues of the ‘noble savage’ in a ‘primitive hut’. It is 
jk ironic that the first European settlers, the disadvantaged convicts, should be 

fhe antithesis of those who wished to be spiritually replenished by a non- 
materialist world. The notion of Australia as a Garden of Eden, however, 
had been established in the European mind and whether it was the German 
Directors of the Australian Botanic Gardens in the 19th century or the 
recent migrants from Europe, such perceptions have persisted. 

It is interesting to consider that Italian Jesuit missionaries working in the 
Far East wrote to the Vatican about the Southern Continent as early as 1676 and that the first major 
Italian book about life in colonial Australia, Storiche dell Australia was written in 1851 and remained 
the definitive book on Australia in Italy until the middle of the 20th century. So while Australians 
during the 19th century looked to Europe for inspiration for their gardens as evidenced by the many 
feature articles on European gardens in Castner’s Rural Australian in the 1880s, Europeans imagined a 
tropical paradise in Australia and planted tropical trees on islands in lakes on their estates to symbolise 
a possible paradise over the seas. 

The overseas influences on Australian gardens have been a mixture of a direct desire to emulate 
aspects of the great gardens in the northern hemisphere as well as an unselfconscious fulfilling of the 
paradise myth. Perhaps it has been this persistent tension which has generated an Australian garden 
style; a style which is so difficult to define. Warwick Mayne-WiIson asks whether there can be anything 
really new in garden styles as he takes us through garden history at a galloping pace. He argues that 
there are basically two garden styles, formal and naturalistic, and 5000 years of variations on these two 
themes. He points out that garden influences and sources of inspiration go through complicated 
journeys before they are incorporated into Australian gardens. 

Margaret Hendry’s article on the Italian influence on garden styles leads the reader through a 
fascinating maze of connections between the Renaissance gardens of Italy and some of our fine 19th 
century and early 20th Century Australian gardens. Her article shows the power of pictorial 
representations, books and magazines in disseminating ideas about gardens. The Australian Garden 
History Journal continues this fine tradition. 

Ed Brannigan’s description of Paronella Park in Far North Queensland adds a personal dimension to 
the rich cross-cultural history of Australia as the article brings to life one example of a tropical paradise 
in the Antipodes. The story of Jose Paronella, a Spanish immigrant arriving in 1913, can be told many 
times over in different parts of Australia. The gardens that European migrants have created in Australia, 
whether exalted, exuberant, or humble, repeat the paradise myth in diverse and fascinating ways. 

Perhaps the most elusive of all, is the Asian influence in Australian gardens. Joan Law-Smith’s 
evocative poem about the gardens in Kyoto serves to contrast the influences of Antipodean dream with 
the other great aspiration, namely to find the tranquillity of an Asian garden. The Australian garden 
style will continue to be elusive but it is clearly derived from a rich mixture of dreams and aspirations 
from people beyond Australia as much as the people within. 



Helen Armstrong is the Inaugural Professor of Landscape Architecture at Queensland University of Technology. Her long 
interest in the cultural landscape of Australia and the way it can be interpreted has led to some intriguing perceptions about the 
history of Australian landscape design. Over the last five years she has been researching the role of migrants in generating a 
particular sense of place found in Australian cities including the 'migrant' garden. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC 

BANTER 

% % % 

by Sally Williams 


I n my world, journals are just as important as 
books. Indeed, I need both to survive. For 
my index, Garden Literature , which I compile 
and publish, I annually read upwards of 10,000 
articles found in about 150 English-language 
periodical titles. To confirm essential facts, 
however, I am very dependent upon books. The 
two formats complement and supplement each 
other in many ways, as I have found many times 
as a gardener, librarian, editor, garden writer, 
lecturer, and avid garden visitor in America, 
Europe and Australia. 

The format of periodicals allows many 
advantages over books. Articles can be published 
quickly so that new information can become 
available sooner, narrowly defined topics can be 
treated in depth, many different points of view 
can be expressed, and a wide variety of topics and 
levels of scholarship can be published. In 
practice, however, many periodicals fail to 
capitalize on this potential. Much of the popular 
backyard garden literature today seems “dumbed 
down” in order to chase the bigger sales market 
of novice gardeners. Topics and treatments are 
short, basic and predictable, with clever titles and 
eye-catching glossy illustrations. Gardens in 
these magazines are usually humdrum, plants are 
those readily available commercially throughout 
the country, advice neither contradicts nor 
offends advertisers, and the same information 
regurgitates throughout the industry mill. 

Worthy periodicals do exist in spite of the 
market pressures, and in fact, the periodical 
Literature is as rich as that of books if one knows 
where to look and how to retrieve articles (this is 
why I started my index). 

In my opinion, the best overall national 
gardening magazines in America for providing 
quality content in a lively range of topics of 
global interest are The American Gardener , 
Horticulture , and Pacific Horticulture. Taken 
together they approach the RHS’s The Garden. 
Fine Gardening and National Gardening arc fine 



practical gardening magazines, but sadly, limit 
themselves to gardens within America’s borders. 
For inspiration, there is Garden Design , the 
American equivalent of the English Gardens 
Illustrated. I am fascinated that British friends go 
gaga over Garden Design and American friends 
rave about Gardens Illustrated. I find both 
inspiring, and I like the surveys of genera in GI 
and the reprints of classic writers in GD. There is 
excellent writing in Allen Lacy's Homeground\ and 
poetry, prose and humour of the human side of 
gardening in Green Prints, but there is no 
American equivalent of Hortus. Neither is there 
anything like the RHS’s scientific journal The 
New Plantsman nor the informal New, Rare and 
Elusive Plants published by Englishman Dirk van 
der Werff. 

On the other hand, American periodicals excel 
in news and special-interest topics. For reliable 
horticultural research news my organic-gardener- 
conscience can trust, I prefer the more academic 
Hortldeas to The Avant Gardener, monthly 
newsletters solely devoted to current awareness. 
Regional magazines (most major regions have at 
least one good one) and specialised journals are 
well supported in the US. There is a substantial 
publication for every type of gardening and 
plant group, whether it be butterfly gardens, 
cottage gardens, ecological restoration, rare fruit, 
hardy plants, herbs, internet gardening, kitchen 
gardens, organic gardening, native plants, rock 
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gardens, water gardens, daylilies, orchids, 
roses, rhododendrons, heirloom tomatoes or 
horticultural therapy. Of particular interest to 
Australian gardeners are Growing Native from 
California, the award-winning black-and-white 
newsletter The Southern California Gardener , and 
Pacific Horticulture. 

For garden history research, you probably 
know about the English Garden History published 
by The Garden History Society and the 
American-edited Journal of Garden History , 
published by Taylor and Francis, which wins my 
award for silliest serial title change to Studies in 
the History of Gardens and Designed Landscapes . 
Apparently they felt unable to publish articles 
about landscape without including the word in 
the title, whereas many of us have assumed all 
along a broad definition of garden that includes 
“yard” and any landscape altered by the hand of 
man. Equally good but less known is the annual 
Journal of the New England Garden History 
Society edited by respected scholar Judith B. 
Tankard, who has written several books on 
Gertrude Jekyll and Ellen Shipman, an American 
working contemporaneously with Edna Walling. 
For doing serious research about American 
gardens, The Catalog of Landscape Records in the 
US Newsletter and access to its database is 
essential. Regional periodicals are published by 
the Southern Garden History ( Magnolia) and 
the recently formed California Garden and 
Landscape History Society. A new astoundingly 
popular practical periodical Traditional 
Gardening has tapped into the burgeoning 
interest in creating period gardens, and is 
especially useful for its reproductions of primary 
sources both visual and textual. Historic Gardens 
Review (formerly European Gardens ) published in 
London is invaluable to owners of historic 
gardens everywhere as well as conservators, 
historians and intrepid travellers. 

The reference books I use most in compiling 
my index are those needed to establish correct 
botanical names of plants and names and 
location of gardens. Hortus III , for many years 
the Bible of plants cultivated in the US, is 
increasingly being replaced by the RHS’s newer 
Index of Garden Plants , a condensed version of 
their pricey Dictionary of Gardening. Also 
invaluable is the article “A Sourcebook of 
Cultivar Names” by Arthur O. Tucker, Scott G. 
Kunst, Freek Vrugtman, and Laurence C. 
Hatch published in the excellent quarterly of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Arnoldia 54(4): 1-59 
Winter 1994-95. It is a catalogue of cultivar 
checklists arranged by genus and includes an 


extensive list of cited literature. Also heavily 
consulted is a gem of a reference that belongs 
in more libraries, Flowering Plant Index is an 
ongoing listing of citations to illustrations of 
flowering plants published in monographs 
and serials worldwide that are received by 
the Andersen Horticultural Library at the 
University of Minnesota, one of the largest 
horticultural libraries in America. 

For establishing the correct name and location 
of gardens, an essential aspect of indexing, I rely 
on an assortment of international garden guides. 
My travels are also well served by good guides. 
When travelling in America, I use Directory of 
Gardens in North America , by the American 
Association of Botanical Gardens and Arboreta, a 
pocket-size guide to 300 public gardens. The 
Garden Tourist: A Guide to Garden Tours „ Garden 
Days , Shows and Special Events edited by Lois G. 
Rosenfeld, is an annual publication that includes 
a list of garden tour operators. Open Days 
Directory , published annually by The Garden 
Conservancy, lists and describes the finest private 
gardens open to the public under the open- 
garden scheme, plus important gardens acquired 
and maintained by The Garden Conservancy. 
Gardening by Mail by Barbara J. Barton, a 
directory of plant and seed sources, nurseries 
(display gardens noted), garden suppliers and 
services, professional societies, trade associations, 
conservation and umbrella groups, horticultural 
and plant societies, magazines and newsletters, 
libraries, books. Email and Web site addresses 
are given. 

Here in Australia I would be lost without 
Australia’s Open Garden Scheme Guidebook and 
The Garden Lovers Guide to Australia by Holly 
Kerr Forsyth, the second edition of which is to be 
published in July 1998 by Random House. 
Many aspects of these two guides are similar, 
such as arrangement by region within State and 
indexing by names, location, specialties, and 
garden designer, but I find both to be essential 
and complementary. For example, Mrs. Forsyths 
book is more selective, garden descriptions are 
more extensive, and it contains an index by 
plant names, as well as maps, contact telephone 
numbers, and overnight accommodation 
available, invaluable information to a traveller 
in Oz, which I hope to be for many months 
to come. 

For a list of the works mentioned which 
includes bibliographic information, send a self- 
addressed-stamped business envelope to the 
Melbourne office of Australian Garden History 
Society. 


Sally Williams is Editor and 
Publisher of Garden Literature: 
An Index to Periodical Articles 
and Book Reviews. She has 
gardens in Boston, 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

She now lives in Melbourne 
where she is happily visiting 
other people's gardens. 

Sally is an active participant 
in the Victorian branch’s 
working bees. 
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(above) La Mortola 


(above right) Illustration from 
William Rhind (1872). 
Supplement to 
“A History of the Vegetable 
Kingdom” 


Carmel McPhee is the 

Manager of National Trust 
Gardens in Victoria. With a 
background in history, 
landscape design and 
horticultural consultancy and 
lectunng, Carmel is well suited 
to the kind of challenges she 
currently faces in restoring 
many of the National Trust’s 
historic gardens in Victoria. 


COLONIAL PLANTS 

m ^ ^ 

CACTI—PLANTS FOR THE 
LATE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

by Carmel McPhee 

I n 1868, two gentleman, one a pharmacist with 
a love of studying plants and his brother, a 
wealthy English businessman, travelled to the 
continent to purchase one hundred and twelve acres 
of rocky olive groves overlooking the Mediterranean 
on die coast of Liguria in north west Italy. 

On this stunningly situated promontory, a 
hundred metres above Liguria’s rocky coastline, the 
Hanbury brothers established what was to become 
one of the nineteenth century's most fantastic and 
important botanic gardens. Built by labourers from 
surrounding villages, La Mortola earned a 
reputation amongst the worlds horticultural elite 
for its unsurpassed collection of plants from 
temperate regions throughout the world. 

Many eminent visitors, including Queen Victoria 
in 1862, paid their respects to the Hanburys and 
their unique botanic garden. 

During the Second World War, La Mortola 
became a minefield and the garden was badly 
damaged. Like so many other great Italian gardens, 
its collections gradually disintegrated and 
disappeared and its steps and steep terraces decayed 
through neglect. The cacti and succulent collection, 
though badly depleted, continued to thrive under 
the perfect climatic conditions of the site. 

La Mortola is open to the public once again, 
owned and managed now by the University of 
Genoa. The garden with its remnant collections are 
being redeveloped and its steps and terraces restored. 

Cacti appealed to the nineteenth century’s 
gardeners fascination with the unusual and 
fantastic. Snippets and occasional essays on their 
breeding and cultivation were commonly published 
in popular garden journals of the Victorian period. 

Most rural cottages and homesteads contained 
plantings of the common Agave, Agave americana 
and the Aloe, Aloe arborescens which have continued 
to multiply into unusual forms long after the houses 
and their owners have gone. Spanish Dagger, Yucca 
gloriosa also proved popular as a feature plant in 
rockeries in early Australian gardens where water 
was a scarce commodity. 

Interestingly enough, some of Melbourne’s early 
boulevards including Alexandra Avenue and later 
the Burnley Yarra Boulevard built and landscaped 




by ‘Susso’ labour in the Great Depression, were 
planted with many succulent species. 

Today these walled roadsides are still massed 
with common aloes, yuccas, agaves, echeverias 
and crassulas, including the common Mother 
of Millions, Crassula multi cava. Even the 
occasional remnant Prickly Pear, Opuntia ficus- 
indica, , which spread uncontrollably throughout 
inland Australia earlier this century, still carves out 
its niche in these dry urban roadside walls. 

Did early Melbourne road engineers select these 
plants for their drought resistance and tolerance of 
neglect? It seems more likely that the succulent 
die-hards out-competed more water-loving 
species, gradually expanding over the years to fill 
the gaps. Whatever the case, they provide excellent 
models for landscape designers attempting to 
select appropriate low maintenance and drought 
tolerant species for todays urban freeways. 

By the 1920s, references to cacti and their 
relatives became less common in popular 
Australian gardening magazines and texts. There is 
no listing for either cacti or succulents in the 1924 
index of Leslie Brunning’s popular The Australian 
Gardener not little reference to them in early issues 
of Australian Home Beautiful. Although they had 
lost favour in the home gardening realm, 
occasional idiosyncratic collections continued to 
be developed by enthusiasts. 

Victoria’s most notable collection continues to 
be the Dawson Cactus Garden in Whitehills on 
the outskirts of Bendigo. One of the state’s early 
gold mining towns in central Victoria, it 
experiences scorching hot summers and relatively 
dry winters. 

Included on the Victorian Heritage Register in 
February 1998 and soon to be classified by the 
National Trust, this unique collection in a garden 
setting was established as a garden and nursery by 
Dawson and Gill in 1933. Against all odds, it 
continued to operate as Australia’s leading cactus 
nursery until the 1980s. Among its incredible 
collection are many specimens imported into 
Australia before quarantine restrictions were 
enforced. Some specimens, now fully mature, 
stand over seven metres tall. 
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ROMAN 

-Gardens 

OF POLLARDED TREES 
AND HYDRANGEAS 

by Helen Proudfoot 

R oman gardens these days still bear 
messages for us in Australia. The climate 
there in summer is very like Sydney’s 
Mediterranean season, and parallels abound. The 
Romans prize deep shade more than we do, and 
are sparing in their choice of plant material; not 
from want of exotic varieties, but more from a 
love of both repetition and order in design. 

Most large Roman Renaissance gardens in the 
Campagna are constructed on sloping hill-sides, 
but near the centre of Rome there are flat 
courtyard gardens, which make a delightful 
sheltered space in the golden days of May or 
September, when the weather is balmy, but not 
too hot, and meals can be eaten out of doors. 

The ordered spaces of the Villa Giulia have 
been restored and added to, but with such 
dignified and patrician splendour that to walk 
there is to experience the spatial harmony of the 
Renaissance, something we seem to have lost. 
No uncomprehending copyism here, but an 
understanding of the spatial dynamics of 
humanism. The villa enclosed and embraced two 
level squares, which were supplemented by two 
slightly smaller squares, one sunk below ground 
level to form a cool nymphean where fountains 
played. The space of the villa was extended by 
walls at first floor level around the second square, 
leaving the courtyard space open to the sky. Its 
walls were once decorated with statues, but now 
their niches were only rhythmical periods in the 
enclosing walls. There had been two further long 
courtyards added when the villa was rescued 
from dereliction in the beginning of this century, 
and converted to house the Etruscan museum, 
drawing scholars of Etruscan art and life 
from all over the world. The side courtyards 
complemented the central composition, planted 
with low box hedges and bay trees, with gravel 
paths intersecting at the centre. 

The colour scheme was based on the warm 
stone walls, cream gravel paths, deep green box, 
deeper green clipped bay trees, and above them 
the blue sky and the green of the lofty umbrella 
pines, Firms pinea. These trees were the signature 
trees of Rome, ubiquitous in the city, and shaped 
in the Roman fashion: grown tall, with branches 
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pruned off down the trunk to leave a tufted head A plan of the Villa Aldobrandini 

of greenery floating overhead in the sky. They and its Garden, 

lend a third dimension to the city views. I loved 
these Roman stone pines, and when I see them 
grown here, untrimmed and tangled, neglected 
and unsightly, I wish to tell everybody how much 
better they could be with pruning. There are 
some at Botany, beside the Bay, which have been 
trimmed a little, but a whole-hearted effort 
would work wonders. 

The only other colour introduced here is red, a 
bright red dwarf begonia, planted in the middle 
of the box hedges, to complement the rich 
greens. Red and green, typical of Rome for me, a 
bold combination, offsetting the chiaroscuro of 
green on green. Sir George Sitwell, 1 am sure, 
would have loved this place. Its resurrection has 
been one twentieth-century effort which has 
been very successful. 

The Italians in their villages too, trim their 
street trees in a manner which seems to us, at first 
sight, quite savage. But the effect starts to grow 


LA AVENTURA 
DE ARGENTINA 

—the land of the 
Pampas , the Gaucho 
an the Tango — 

Join me on the next tour 
of the gardens and estancias 
of Argentina. Departing 
31st October 1998 

CONTACT: Susie McGregor, 
Pitlochry, Mulgoa NSW 2745 
Tel/Fax (02) 4773 8317 
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(right) The grove of pollarded 
plane trees at the Villa 
Aldobrandini, with hydrangeas 
around them and gravel paths 
between. 


(below) The ramps ascending 
the levels, looking down on 
the grove of plane trees. 



Helen Proudfoot is an 

historian and writer with a 
particular interest in gardens 
and landscape. She has 
published Gardens in Bloom: 
Jocelyn Brown and her Sydney 
Gardens in 1989 and was 
principal author of Australia's 
First Government House. 



on you when you see them decked out in their 
spring greens and summer canopies. The 
pollarding of trees here was derided by Robin 
Boyd and his architect friends for years, so it is a 
brave soul who sees virtue in it. But the practice 
is very old indeed, and has long been carried out 
in Italy with a sureness that speaks of long 
experience and utility. 

At the Villa Aldobrandini in Fascati outside 
Rome, we can see another variation on pollarded 
trees. There, on either side of the palace, are 
quincuncial groups of ancient plane trees, 
pollarded in the winter months, lush with green 
leaves in the spring and summer moat an even 
level with the first floor terraces of the palace. 


Around their bases, 
there are hydrangeas, 
with their big green 
leaves and blue flowers, 
with gravel walks 
between, leading to a 
fountain. This great 
garden, designed to be 
a promenade, a garden 
to entice one from one 
level to another, where 
a succession of views 
over the town and 
the campagna can be 
savoured, is a garden of 
ordered progression, 
patterned after the 
great processional ways of the ancient temples 
(like the Temple of Fortuna at nearby Palestrina). 

I am reminded of Sir Thomas Browne, one of 
the garden scholars of the 17th century, writing 
in his essay on the Garden of Cyprus, and falling 
asleep at his task, 

But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and ‘tis 

time to close the five ports of 

knowledge; We are unwilling to spin out our 

awaking thoughts into the 

phantasrnes of sleep,...making cables of cobwebs 

and tvildernesses of handsome groves. ’ 
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GARDEN 

STYLES 


SOURCES OF INSPIRATION 


WARWICK MAYNE-WILSON looks to the past to 
provide meaning for a new landscape style 


F rom time to time speakers or critics 
(particularly from overseas) arc invited to 
say whether they have identified a 
distinctively Australian style of garden design; or 
discerned the advent of a new style. We await the 
“shock of the new”, anticipating new design 
features and changed ecological outcomes. This 
search includes those who benefit (in various 
ways) from changes in style, taste or fashion in 
garden design as in other fields. But can there be 
anything really new in garden styles? 

This article argues that because people have 
been laying out gardens for over 5000 years, it is 
very difficult to come up with, truly original 
garden design. So, to identify whether a new 
design is, in fact, truly original, a critic must be 
totally informed about its antecedents. The 
chances are that it has been already been tried 
before; or that what the critic sees as new is 
merely a reworking, or recombining with artistic 
flair, of traditional elements of garden design. 

While this may seem an unduly cynical view, a 
closer analysis reveals that, in essence, there are 
really only two basic styles of garden design: 

1. the formal, in which all the elements are 
arranged in accordance with a balanced and 
controlled plan — and perhaps traditional 
symbolism or iconography; and 
2. the naturalistic, wherein topography and 
plant materials are arranged much as they 
would be found in nature, or in such a way as 
to suggest natural scenery. 

To explain why, we shall begin by outlining the 
development of the first style (the formal, or 
paradise garden) by the Sumerians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Persians. We shall then trace how 
the paradise garden was introduced and lost in 
ancient Rome, survived in the monasteries 
through the Middle Ages, further developed by 
the Arabs, Moghuls and Moors in the Middle 
East, reintroduced by the Moors and refined in 
Spain, loosened up in renaissance Italy, expanded 



in France, condensed 
in Holland, and 
adopted then rejected 
and re-adopted in 
England. 

Next, we shall 
describe the origin of 
the second, naturalistic 
style in the Assyrian 
hunting park, a facility 
adopted and embel¬ 
lished by kings and 
nobles through the 
ages. We trace how, for 
a while, the English 
turned to that natur¬ 
alistic style before 
returning to the formal 
style. We then go on to 
identify some parallels 
with aspects of the 
Chinese landscape 
style, and how the 

Japanese garden style seeks to distil the essence of 
both formal and naturalistic styles, and recreate 
them in a highly symbolic, ordered and 
miniaturised form. 

From there, we briefly outline 19th and early 
20th century garden styles in England, when 
design theory slowly disintegrated, and garden 
styles were refined, altered, combined, embellished 
or alternated with each other as taste/fashion 
oscillated between the formal and informal. 

Finally, brief mention is made of four 
‘innovations' in the 20th century, three of which 
have had some impact here in Australia. Even so, 
however, what appear to be innovations have 
usually been, on close analysis, a carrying to one 
limit or another, of the formal or informal 
style. We then conclude with some cautionary 
words for critics seeking to assess new garden 
design projects. 


The Villa Lante 

Overview 

Buildings and terraces 
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(top) The simple water chanel 
forming the central axis of the 
Court of the Lions at the 
Alhambra Palace, Grenada, 
Spain. Note the central 
fountain bowl supported by 
stone lions and the airy loggia 
and arcades surrounding the 
courtyard. 

(bottom) The Court of the 
Myrtles, at the Alhambra 
Palace Grenada. Here the 
water still forms the axis and 
arises from a simple bubbler, 
but the water channel is 
widened to form a broad, 
reflective pool. 

Photos: 

Wan/vick Mayne-Wilson 


The origins. Although some people 
assume most of our gardening ideas — 
the 18th century landscape style, the 
gardencsque, and the cottage garden 
— came from Britain, this is only a 
small part of the story. Gardening 
practices originated in the Middle 
Eastern country of Sumeria, later 
Assyria, between 3000 and 600 BC. 

The first gardening in Sumeria was 
the pragmatic activity of growing 
plants near the house for food, or for 
their timber. Trees were also valued for 
their shade, and the protection they 
gave from winds. As many plants had 
to be watered, shallow irrigation 
channels or wells were used to bring 
water permanently into the tilled 
areas. To assert ownership, gain 
privacy, and protect valuable plants 
from grazing animals, thieves, and hot 
desert winds, many gardens were 
fenced or walled in. 

The second, less pragmatic, 
contribution to the development of 
garden styles was made by the kings of 
the Assyrians (who succeeded the 
Sumerians) through their devel¬ 
opment of hunting parks following the 
domestication of the horse. Although 
such parks were initially sections of 
forest, fenced around, in time they 
began to be used for other purposes. 
The Assyrian kings cut paths into 
them, and built temples In clearings for revered 
spirits or gods They also built pavilions where 
sportsmen could refresh themselves after the 
hunt, and little pleasure houses on a hill or 
terrace or scattered about the park. They also 
planted groves of valuable trees from countries 
with whom they had fought or traded, and 
developed plantations. Such trees were planted 
in rows, for ease of management or watering by 
channels. Later, vines were planted between 
them, with low bushes and smaller plants from 
nearby mountains as a colourful under-storey. 
(Echoes of these appeared later at Versailles.) 

Other aspects of Assyrian kings’ landscaping 
practice, included: 

• terracing sloping ground and creating 
levelled areas on which to build palaces, and 
from which to pause and capture good views 
or prevailing breezes; 

• building mounds (ziggurats) to symbolise 
mountains and on which to place temples 
for worship; 


• constructing round ponds in their parks, 
which they stocked with fish, and planted 
with reeds. 

So the essential ingredients of landscape and 
garden design were established over 4000 years 
ago. In summary, these comprised 

i. planting useful plants close to the house, 
bringing in water both for 

horticultural purposes and for refreshment, 
and protecting them within square or 
rectangular enclosures; 

ii. ordering existing forests or woodlands by 
selective clearing, mainly to facilitate riding 
and hunting activities by the king or local 
lord; 

iii. ordering plants in rows or plantations, often 
along water channels; and 

iv. introducing elements, much scaled down, to 
mimic or symbolise the wider natural 
environment (mountains, streams, forests, 
and dells of flowers). 

It was these primary modes of human activity 
— home vegetable plots, irrigation farming and 
hunting in forests — which have provided the 
basis for the two principal gardening styles 
that subsequently evolved. They have persisted 
through centuries because their core, functional 
activities remain valid and enjoyable. French and 
British Kings and their affluent nobles continued 
hunting in parks 2000 years later — some 
enhanced by landscape designers such as Le 
Notre and ‘Capability’ Brown. 

Over time, and with the growth of affluence 
and leisure, home owners began to appreciate the 
colours, forms, textures and scents of plants, 
and developed ideas of how to arrange them 
aesthetically, to provide greater pleasure — hence 
the concept of a “pleasure garden”. From these 
activities a whole design language or landscape 
aesthetic gradually evolved. This was facilitated 
by the development of the arts of painting and 
poetry during times of peace and prosperity. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptians had developed a 
similar walled garden, where the house and 
garden were treated as an architectural unit. It 
was more linear and rectangular in form than 
that of the Assyrians, the central rear yard feature 
being a long rectangular pond, stocked with fish, 
water fowl, reeds and lotus plants. Along the 
walls they planted utilitarian trees such as figs 
and date palms, and grew grapes on trellises. 
Small pavilions and grape arbours served as 
shelter from the sun. Such gardens never lost 
the marks of their origin in orchard and 
vineyard, and of their conformity to the 
requirements of irrigation. 
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The Persians, who conquered both the 
Assyrians and the Egyptians in the 6th century 
BC, absorbed and refined the landscape practices 
of each civilisation. For example, in walled 
gardens, the horticultural scheme was, over time, 
simplified or miniaturised. There was only one 
central channel of gently flowing water, which 
came to symbolise the river of life. Distributor 
channels at right angles became a single cross¬ 
axis, the cross seen as representing the four main 
rivers of paradise — one each of water, milk, 
wine and honey. Others interpreted them as 
symbolising the four great rivers of the (then) 
known world, or the four points of the compass. 

Sometimes a spring or well was located at the 
centre of the cross, in which case it was both 
practically and symbolically the source of life- 
giving waters. In other cases, a small island was 
created at the junction of the two axes. Small but 
delicate, airy pavilions were often placed astride 
or on the island at this cross-axis, or at the end of 
the main axis, or in a corner. 

The edges of the water channels were often 
paved with marble, and then bordered by 
colourful plants and backed by trees and vines, 
symbolising growth and fruitfulness. In cases 
where quadrant beds had been created, those 
were usually bordered by paths with stone edging 
and/or clipped shrubs such as myrtle, bay or 
rosemary. Inside, they were planted with strong- 
scented plants (especially roses, carnations and 
lilies), and behind them were climbing plants 
hanging from tree to tree. The larger courtyards 
often contained orange trees, fruit trees or date 
palms. All these elements are well illustrated in 
old Persian carpet designs. 

As such gardens were contained within a high 
walled enclosure — a place of refuge, and a 
representation or symbol of earthly paradise, they 
were called paradises. This name has endured and 
become synonymous with the formal garden style. 

The Romans had been inspired by the 
splendour and elegance of the gardens they had 
seen in Persia during their various campaigns 
there between 500 BC and 200 AD, and had 



brought back both plants and design ideas 
which they applied first to their own walled 
courtyards and colonnaded atriums and 
peristyles. Later, however, the Romans developed 
a rural landscaping style whereby great country 
houses were surrounded by elaborate gardens 
with fountains and pools, arbours for grapes and 
roses, marble statuary and furniture, small 
temples to the gods, and grottoes. 

When the Roman Empire fell and its cities 
were destroyed, many of those traditions were 
carried on in the great monasteries of Europe, in 
the form of cloister gardens. These were planted 
with vegetables and herbs, usually within large 
rectangular beds, and watered from a central well, 
often at the cross-axis of east-west and north- 
south paths. So, although primarily functional in 
purpose, they retained the basic layout and many 
of the elements of the Persian garden. Of course, 
the monks added their own Christian meaning to 
such elements as the crossed paths, wells, and 
grottoes. 

Meanwhile, the systems of irrigation used for 
cooling halls and courtyards had been taken up 
by the Arabs in their hot, dry climates. Arabian 
gardens continued the tradition of having walled 
gardens with a long, central irrigation channel or 
rectangular pool with at least one fine fountain. 
Arcades were added to buildings to provide shade 
and catch the breezes. Small pavilions were used 
for similar purposes, with the preferred position 
high above a stream. 

This layout was copied by many other races, 
and became central to the formal garden designs 
for the palaces of kings and rulers down the ages, 
from the Muslim rulers in Arabia, the Moghuls 
in India and the Moors in northern Africa. 

It was in the early thirteenth century that the 
formal, paradise garden style of the Middle East 
was brought by the Moors across the 
Mediterranean Sea into Europe (Spain) for the 


(top) The main central water 
axis at the Alcazar Palace at 
Cordoba, containing the same 
elements as found in the 
Court of the Myrtles at The 
Alhambra Palace and the Patio 
de la Acequia at the Generalife 
in Granada. 

(top left) One of the central 
water axes at the Alcazar 
palace at Cordoba, flanked by 
Cypresses, a traditional Persian 
planting. However, there are 
elements and treatments here 
which suggest some recent 
borrowing back from the 
Italians, 

SOME SOURCES ON HISTORY 
OF GARDEN DESIGN 
The Paradise Garden: 
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Paradise —the history and design 
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Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
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India. Scholar Press, London 
Gothein, Mane Luise. 1928 A 
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Gardens and the Countnes of 
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Wilber, D.N. 1979. Persian 
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Washington, DC. 

The Architectural Garden 
(France, 1925) 

Imbert, Dorothee. 1993. The 
Modernist Garden in France. Yale 
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Imbert, Dorothee. 1994. 'Time, 
Picture and Vegetation" in 
Landscape Australia, 

Vol. 2 — 1994 pp. I 19-124. 
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(top) The Court of the 
Myrtles, at the Alhambra 
Palace Grenada. Here the 
water still forms the axis and 
arises from a simple bubbler, 
but the water channel is 
widened to form a broad, 
reflective pool. 

(bottom) The designers at 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire, 
copied the concept of a 
central water stair from the 
Villa Lante in Italy, who copied 
it from the Moors at 
Alhambra, Generaliffe, and the 
Alcazar Palace gardens at 
Cordoba, who brought it from 
Persia via Arabia. 


second time. Its acceptance was facilitated 
because the basic concepts were already familiar 
to southern Europeans, particularly the Italians, 
through the (rediscovered) layout of enclosed 
Roman gardens, and through the great cloister 
gardens of the monasteries in the Middle Ages. 

The epitome of Moorish garden design in 
Spain was reached at the Alhambra, near 
Granada. Its Court of the Myrtles has a long, 
rectangular, central pool, fed by water bubbling 
from a small round, flat fountain, with elegant 
porticos at either end. The Court of the Lions 
has a central fountain where two narrow water 
channels cross. These channels arise from little 
bubbling jets in small bowls of water under the 
porticos, mingle at the central fountain, and 
disappear into small bowls at the other end. The 
channels create a typical quartered garden, which 
were originally planted with scented orange trees 
but are now covered with gravel. As both 
courtyards are surrounded by arcades of lovely 
arched pillars, with open stucco fretwork and 
elegant windows to admit the slightest breezes, 
they are the epitome of excellence in natural air 
conditioning. 

The Generalife, on a ridge just above The 
Alhambra, was sited mainly for the enjoyment of 
the landscape, in a way that foreshadows the 
villas of the Italian Renaissance. It has an 
enclosed ‘Court of the Long Pond 1 , viewing 
terraces, and a water staircase — a very sparing 
one — in which water trickled from tiled 
handrails into small central bubbling bowls on 
each landing. The same elements (minus water 
stairs) can also be seen in expanded form in the 
great gardens of the Alcazar Palaces in Seville and 
Cordoba. The water stair idea was later taken up 
in a grander manner at the Villa Lante in Italy 
and Chatsworth in England. 

The Italians adopted and adapted the styles of 
the Moorish palaces in Spain when creating their 
own terraced gardens on the slopes of the hills of 
Tuscany and adjacent provinces. These gardens 
also enjoyed an elevated position, and at least on 
one or two sides, the high enclosing walls of the 
old paradise garden were dispensed with. This 
enabled the Italian terraced gardens to borrow 
the good views beyond. The inner sides of the 
garden were usually framed by ‘walls’ of clipped 
Cypresses or trellises of vines, and in some cases 
were backed by a bosco (small forest) — a 
symbolic reference back to the hunting park, 
perhaps? 

The central section of the Renaissance garden 
was laid out with a channel of water running 
down the centre (as in the Moorish palaces), 


rising into fountains of increasing exuberance 
and complexity. These are well depicted in the 
great gardens of the Villa d’Este near 1 ivoli, and 
the Villa Lante. Such gardens were also divided 
into rectangular sections, edged with box and 
planted with colourful plants within. 

The French then took up this style, but 
because their countryside was much flatter, they 
had less opportunity to borrow outside views or 
to indulge in multi-level terracing. Instead, the 
kings’ landscape designers imposed grand 
patterns on the landscape, levelling and 
remoulding it, but retaining a strong central 
water axis studded with grand fountains. They 
often used water channels (like the Persians) to 
form a cross axis. They borrowed the goosefoot 
pattern of paths radiating from central points 
from papal Rome, and turned the box-edged 
beds into elaborate parterres where the 
complexity of the pattern was more important 
than the horticultural or floriferous qualities of 
the plants within. 

The Dutch also borrowed from these 
traditions, but because their country was smaller 
and even flatter, they produced more intimate 
gardens, often with broad water channels to 
drain the surrounding land and to provide a 
central aesthetic feature. The Dutch were also 
keen horticulturists, and used massed displays of 
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flowers (especially tulips) to great effect. (Was 
Burle Marx inspired by these?) 

After having escaped the cloisters of the 
monasteries, British gardeners in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries copied the Italian and 
French parterres, with formal axes, goose-foot 
patterned pathways, statuary, and fountains. 

However, from around 1720, a combination of 
political, social and cultural factors caused the 
British gradually to develop their own distinctive 
gardening style, which in some ways harked back 
to the naturalistic style that evolved from the 
Assyrian hunting parks. 

One can trace the evolution of the stylistic 
changes that these new attitudes caused through 
visiting and examining various great gardens 
in England, such as those at Chatsworth, 
Stowe, Blenheim and Castle Howard. The 
formal, straight central axes were softened with 
serpentine lines (‘the line of beauty’), and 
avenues of trees were broken up into groups. The 
grass of the gentle rolling fields was brought right 
up to the manor houses, with animals kept at bay 
by the newly-invented ha-ha (c. 1709). Existing 
cross axes of water were turned into irregular 
lakes by damming local streams, over which 
Palladian stone bridges were flung for dramatic 
effect. Clumps of trees were planted here and 
there to screen out undesirable distant elements, 
frame the scene, or provide a sense of depth to 
the picture’. The aim was to lend some assistance 
to Nature in creating an idealised landscape, with 
parklike qualities. 

Scholars can point to the influence which the 
spread of knowledge about Chinese garden styles 
had on the ‘nature appreciation’ landscape 
writers and designers in 18th century England, 
and on the emergence of the concept of the 
picturesque. Particular Chinese techniques that 
have influenced western garden design include: 

• the borrowing or framing of distant scenery 
(especially mountains & streams); 

• the design of sinuous walks to lead visitors 
through a series of contrived experiences and 
viewing points; 

• the framing of views through apertures such 
as round windows or moongates; 

• the skilful placing of pavilions as focal points 
or devices to deepen the sense of perspective. 

The Japanese gardening style is based on 
abstracting the principal elements in the natural 
landscape — water, rock and plants — and 
reproducing these, in miniature, in a highly 
ordered, symbolic arrangement within small, 
enclosed spaces. Few Australian designers or their 
clients have yet been so constrained by limited 




space to adopt these 
techniques, or made an 
effort to understand the 
under-lying symbolism. 

As the 19th Century 
progressed, the deceptive 
simplicity and near 
severity of ‘Capability’ 

Brown’s style was 
abandoned. With the 
discovery of wondrous 
new plants in far flung 
parts of the world, 
interest began to grow 
in the introduction of 
colour and variety in 
the plantings. Humphry 
Repton, who succeeded 
Brown, accommodated 
this demand in his 
later designs, and from 
around 1800, a virtual 
planting-mania of 
exotics from abroad set 
in. This trend was facilitated by the writings of 
John Claudius Loudon. He invented the term 
‘gardenesque’ to describe a style which aimed at 
displaying the individual beauty of trees, shrubs 
and plants in a state of culture. 

During Loudon’s time, however, taste turned 
back to the ornamentation of the Italian style, 
with central axes, parterres, stairs, urns, 
fountains, and grottoes. There was a return to 
something like the great broderie patterns of the 
French parterres, and massed displays of the 
hybridised colourful flowers then becoming 
available from nurseries for bedding out. 

However, all of this exuberance was too much 
for some people, who advocated a return to 
older, simpler forms, honest materials, hand¬ 
crafted structures, and native flowers. William 
Robinson advocated the wild garden, in which 
hardy local and exotic plants could be sown on 
the outer fringes of the lawn, in grove, park, or 
copse, or by woodland walks or drives where 
there was often ample room. Others favoured a 
return to cottage gardening — the cultivation of 
a few flowers in little plots close to the house, 
plus herbs for medicinal use and seasonings. This 
cottage garden style is again fashionable in our 
diminished size plots today. 

The great English landscaper, Gertrude Jekyll, 
drew on this richer plant palette in her designs 
for herbaceous borders, adding a painterly touch 
to her compositions through her study of the 
colour schemes of landscape painters, particularly 


(top) The formal gardens at 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 
whose central axis and 
fountain are clearly based on 
Italian models, which 
themselves drew inspiration 
from West Asian antecedents. 

(bottom) Another example at 
Castle Howard where a 
generous water cross axis is 
used, suitably embellished 
with Italianate cascades, 
urns, bridges and a family 
mausoleum. 


(left top) The central water 
axis at Westbury Court in 
central England is a fine 
surviving example of the Dutch 
water garden style — derived 
ultimately from West Asia. 

(left bottom) The water stairs 
at Chatsworth, viewed from 
below. However, there are 
several other axes with 
different water treatments at 
Chatsworth, reflecting a very 
eclectic approach to landscape 
design. 
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The front garden at Mawallok, 
near Beaufort, Victoria, was 
laid out by William Guilfoyle 
in the English landscape style 
in 1909. The ha-ha and lake at 
the bottom of the central axis, 
flanked by trees, that were 
added in the 1920s are 
consistent with the style. 
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Turner. However, she too was influenced by the 
Italian parterre style, as demonstrated in the formal 
rectangles of herbaceous plants edged with box at 
Barrington Court. These approaches were also 
taken up by the Australian landscape designer, 
Edna Walling. 

Indeed, quite a number of famous gardens in 
England that were developed or re-developed 
between 1890 and 1940 reflect the borrowing, 
fusing and reworking of a number of these 
elements. The garden where all the stylistic 
traditions and elements fuse together into one 
delightful, romantic composition is the garden of 
Sissinghurst, developed by Vita Sackville West and 
Harold Nicholson from 1930, which has been 
copied all around the world. 

Finally, important contributions to garden/ 
landscape design during the last 73 years deserve 
mention. The first is a modernist architectural 
garden exhibited at the Exposition of Decorative 
Arts in Paris in 1925. This was intended to form 
part of a cohesive, idealised urban ensemble; to 
complement the modernist architecture; and/or be 
extensions of a buildings interior decoration. 
While influenced by the heritage of Le Notres 
formal garden style, it attempted stylistic 
originality by drawing inspiration from the 
decorative arts, modern materials (such as glass and 
concrete), and compression of scale (mainly in 
cubist forms). However, this style never really 
caught on because it treated plants as mere 
architectural or sculptural elements — e.g. the 
concrete trees. It was, perhaps, the ultimate 
abstraction of the formal style. 

The second contribution is that of the Brazilian 
artist-gardener, Roberto Burle Marx, who 
combined an artists aesthetic understanding of 
design with a remarkable knowledge of both the 
ecology of plants and the visual impact their form, 
colours and textures could make in a landscape. He 
used massed plantings of single species in great 
swathes of contrasting colours and texture; or 


simply placed three of four bold plants as 
sculptural elements. While his artistic skills and 
scale of work enabled him to evoke naturalistic 
scenes, he worked essentially within the formal 
style. 

A third development was Jens Jensens prairie 
style, which exploited the qualities of trees and 
meadow grasses, building on Robinsons idea of the 
wild garden. This has been carried further by 
Wolfgang Oehme and James van Sweden, who 
argue that the primary inspiration for both gardens 
and larger landscape design lies in the natural 
landscape. They create the illusion of natural 
American meadows with large single blocks of 
perennial plants grouped together and allowed to 
develop through their natural cycle without 
training, pruning or shaping. 

These ideas reflect the emergence of the 
environmental movement, with its emphasis on 
the need for sensitivity to natural systems and 
habitats. In gardening terms, this clearly favours 
the naturalistic style, but needs ample space and 
scale for it to be expressed. In Australia it gave a 
great boost to a fourth 'innovation — the use of 
native plants and the development of the bush 
garden style. However, even in these gardens, the 
human hand (through Art) is still evident. 

Today, some purists and heritage experts are 
seeking a return to proven stylistic typologies and 
disciplines, while post-modernists are playing with, 
and recombining their various elements. However, 
economic and environmental necessities, increased 
population pressures and reductions in available 
land have all necessitated modifications to both 
styles. The courtyard garden seems the answer, 
using elements of both die Persian paradise and 
Italian parterre gardens, but dressed in Tuscan garb. 

To conclude, the two basic styles of garden 
design — the formal and the natural — which 
originated in Sumeria, Assyria and Persia have 
demonstrably survived for over 5000 years. The 
formal style has persisted in the Middle East and 
Europe, even though modified, refined or 
embellished. The naturalistic style has long reigned 
in royal hunting parks and in China, and 
flourished during the 18th century in Britain and 
again later this century. In some large gardens, 
however, both styles have been used. However, the 
critic should be aware, in assessing what appears to 
be innovative design, that it may simply be a 
reworking or a carrying to an extreme the intrinsic 
elements of the formal or naturalistic style — e.g. 
the prairie school, the French architectural (Art- 
Deco) garden, the bush garden, and the 
environmental landscape garden. Or perhaps a bit 
of post-Modernist playfulness. 
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IN GARDENS 
OF KYOTO 


How fortunate I was, decades ago, 

To see some age-old gardens of Kyoto. 
The Inn in which we stayed 
Looked down upon a courtyard 
Simply dressed - islanded in raked sand 
Was a bed of moss, shaped 
As if a giant tear had dropped. 

Outside our door were grouped 
Three pots of gold chrysanthemum, 

But one large flower in each, 

Symbolic of the Buddhist Trinity 
Monks preach. 

It was autumn, and the pathway 
To the garden of Saiho-ji was flanked 
By maples, with leaves of lacquer-red. 

A garden of quiescent rocks 
With star-shaped moss, 

Velutinous and green, 

Trees wreathed in early morning mist 
From which a leaf would flutter 
Down, as one by one they fell, 

A scene of nature in repose. 

The gardens visited each day, 

Each in their own way, 

Revealed a sensitivity 
A timelessness expressed 
In the Buddhist - Zen philosophy. 
Azalea bushes, clipped as domes, 

No shaping in sharp-pointed cones, 
Which would disturb (As I was told) 
The yugen - the tranquillity, 

And give the garden nervous overtones. 


The waving contours of raked sand, 

The myriad lakes and leaves, 

The gently curving eaves - 
And stepping stones, 

Well-worn by time; 

Paths straight, some serpentine; 

Bamboo fences tied with twine. 
Numinous temples and the Shrines - 
Mirrors of the restfulness of mind; 

The tender clipping of the pines. 

With Nature there enshrined, 

I like to think 

The roads which lead to Buddha 
Or to God, 

At times can cross 

And each to share with each 

The precepts and divinities they teach. 

Though I had lightly touched the road 
Where Buddhist feet had trod, 

Forever engraved upon my mind 
Were just two words: 

Simplicity - serenity, 

I glimpsed another path to God. 

Joan Law-Smith, 1997 
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AUSTRALIAN TRANSLATIONS OF 

ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE 

GARDENS 


Margaret Hendry is a 

graduate from Bemley 
Horticultural College and 
Kings College, Durham, she 
has worked as a landscape 
architect with the National 
Capital Development 
Commission and senior 
landscape architecture 
lecturer at the Canberra 
College of Advanced 
Education. 


1 Henry Reveley was featured 
in an article by Oline Richards 
in the last issue of Australian 
Garden History, Vo I 9 No 6 
May June 1998, page 24. 


The avenue of a hundred 
fountains connects the oval 
fountain with the fountain of 
Rome in the Villa D’Este 
gardens. 


Margaret Hendry provides evidence that 
Australian garden designers and makers have been 
influenced by the Italian garden style 

H ave you ever wondered why gardens are 
all different? Each is a personal 
expression of the ideals and hopes of 
the maker. As part of our social history, they 
record our values and changing lifestyles. 
Fascinated by the influence of Italian Renaissance 
gardens created some three to five centuries ago, 
1 asked myself, who and how did these ideas 
come to Australia? Initially they came as the 
memories of the first fleeters. Not until more 
favourable times in the mid nineteenth century 
were these ideas developed. 

Governor Phillip soon became aware of the 
similarities between the climate of the colony 
and the Mediterranean influence. He had earlier 
undertaken his training with the Portuguese 
Navy. Many others, in different parts of the 
continent, recognised this including Henry 
Reveley, the first government civil engineer in the 
Swan River colony. Spending his youth in Italy 
studying at the Pisa University, Reveley (like 
Phillip) based his assessment on climate and the 
potential of the local resources 1 . 

One of the more significant, Pirio Ligorio’s Villa 
D’Este at Tivoli created in the mid sixteenth 
century grew from an earlier idea. First Ligorio 
excavated the ruins of Hadrian’s villa, plundering 
much of its sculpture for his new creation. 
Impressed by the use of water in Hadrians villa, 



he repeated this in the Villa D’Este. It took 
several decades to construct and parts of it 
remain uncompleted. 

Built at the peak of the Renaissance, the villa 
and the garden highlighted a privileged elite living 
in cultured luxury. The fame of this garden grew. 
Soon artists were painting or sketching it, 
recording its contents. Sadly, it fell into disrepair 
during the eighteenth century. The garden became 
neglected and the statues sold. Then interest 
returned in the next century when Franz Liszt 
lived and worked there. Many travellers came 
including John Evelyn, an English garden designer 
who visited in 1642. His enthusiastic response 
spread. On his return he designed an Italian villa 
garden for his brother at Wootton, heralding a 
new era of garden design in England. 

Late in the eighteenth century, two French 
architects, Pierre Fontaine and Charles Percier 
won the Prix de Rome, which required them to 
study in Rome. Their partnership resulted in the 
design of many famous buildings in Paris. More 
importantly they wrote five books. One contained 
several views of Villas around Rome. This signals 
a return of interest in these villas and gardens. 

Early next century in England, a new 
appreciation of the composition of these gardens 
developed. One of the first architects to 
introduce Italian features into the garden at 
Scone Palace was William Atkinson. He worked 
on this site with John Loudon in 1803. Ten years 
later, Loudon undertook several trips to Europe 
and became fascinated by Italian gardens. His 
conversion is a turning point in English garden 
design. His 1833 edition of Cottage, Farm and 
Villa Architecture commented on Italian villas. 
This book became widely read in Australia for 
more than twenty years. The Campbells of 
Duntroon in Canberra used it as the basis of 
their major building programme in the 1860s. 

Ideas spread rapidly with improved travel and 
as books and photographs became more easily 
available. From the mid nineteenth century, 
photographs of these buildings and their gardens 
were commercially available. This is significant 
for it allowed designers, who had not travelled to 
Italy to become aware of the relationship of the 
building to the garden. Australian designers 
began to experiment with Italian forms often in 
combination with other styles. In 1865 Redford 
Hall in Sydney featured an Italian style within a 
gardenesque setting. Less than ten years later, 
William Sangster at Rupertswood in Victoria 
designed a picturesque garden. Within this he 
created a forecourt approach using terraces and 
flights of steps to the Italianate mansion. 
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Large gardens had formerly been the domain of 
aristocrats. I hese Renaissance gardens were the 
provinces of the wealthy elite. As a new middle 
class emerged, they began to seek more choice in 
their gardens and combined different styles. This 
provided the incentive for gifted individuals to 
become garden designers. Soon classical Italianate 
design became fashionable. Not only did it add 
diversity to the Victorian era, but increased the 
social status to the owners. 

The fascination with these gardens increased. 
Towards the end of the century, an American 
Charles Platt took a younger brother William to 
Italy, for him to see examples of classical design. 
Platt recognised the genius of their design. They 
photographed and studied them to counter 
balance the influence of Frederick Law Olmsteds 
picturesque designs. 

Soon another American, an aunt of Beatrix 
Farrand, Edith Wharton, received an invitation 
from the editors of the Century magazine in 
1903 to write a series of articles to accompany a 
set of paintings of Italian gardens and villas by 
artist, Maxfield Parrish. After discovering no 
serious work on these gardens in English, she 
wrote the book, Italian Villas and their Gardens. 
After spending her childhood in Italy, Wharton 
often revisited. 

Less than twenty years later two architectural 
students, Geoffrey Jellicoe and John Shepherd, 
visited Italy to study Renaissance gardens. Their 
drawings and observations formed the basis of the 
now famous book Italian Gardens of the Renaissance 
published in 1925. Edna Walling treasured this 
book for it became the basis for much of her 
future design philosophy and presentation. In her 
collection she had a signed leather bound copy 
(number 24 of 25 specially bound copies). Others 
including Georgina Masson, whose book on Italian 
Gardens published in 1961 received inspiration 
from this book. 

About this time an Adelaide architect, Walter 
Bagot began to introduce Italian features, 
ornaments and vistas into his garden designs. These 
he introduced into the family properties at Forest 
Lodge and later at Nurney House. Bagot believed 
the simplicity of Italian domestic architecture 
combined with that of the English Georgian was the 
best solution for the local climate. 

From the time of the Great War talented 
designers began to travel to extend their 
knowledge of design. Melbourne based Emily 
Gibson undertook an apprenticeship in the 
London office of Milner-White in the early 
twenties. For the next two years, she went to 
Europe and visited many of these gardens. 


Jocelyn Brown and her husband Alfred of Sydney 
also travelled extensively overseas and visited the 
Villa D’Este garden. A growing awareness of 
these gardens developed as people saw the 
grandeur of their composition. 

Other people in the 1930s experimented with 
the Mediterranean style. At Overton Lodge at 
Cotresloe, now the Cottesloe Civic Centre, a 
Western Australia mining entrepreneur Claude 
de Benales developed a garden based on Italian 
design principles. 

Although Edna Walling did not go to Europe, 
her designs relied on strong structural elements 
characteristic of these gardens. Within the 
framework of her gardens, she introduced 
defined structures using walls, steps and pergolas, 
often softened with informal plant forms. 

As the post war period turned into the 1960s 
and now the 1990s, many other designers have 
contributed to our rapidly changing design 
philosophy. The composition of these gardens of 
the Renaissance, using changes of level, the axis 
and the skilful siting of structures continue to be 
used today. Individual gardens continue to use the 
criteria of movement, the human figure for scale 
and the use of a geometrical format. Some recent 
gardens are grand compositions such as Vladimir 
Sittas work at Garangula in Harden, New South 
Wales. His creative use of walls of cypress, vistas, a 
fog grotto and a water course leading to a paddock 
show remarkable intuitive design. 

Others have survived many generations of 
gardeners and designers, resulting in a richly 
intermingled composition of various styles. A 
recent visit to the Woden Homestead garden in 
Canberra by the ACT branch of the Australian 
Garden History Society revealed how a garden 
changes. It contains the contribution of several 
generations. The design principles of these 
ancient gardens have been repeated by exploiting 
changes of level to advantage, especially the 
flights of steps along a formal axis with a 
pyramidal stone sculpture as the view climax. 

In Australia, we have adapted many styles to our 
climate and lifestyle. Since the mid nineteenth 
century, we have introduced into our gardens a 
diverse range of designs including many elements 
from the Renaissance. For nearly two hundred 
years writers from other countries have reinforced 
the significance of these villas and their gardens. 
Perhaps the most influential have been the Jellicoes, 
acknowledged in a dedication in Massons book: 
‘To Sue and Geoffrey Jellicoe who first started me 
on my exploration of Italian Gardens, and to the 
owners of the gardens, whose care has preserved 
this wonderful heritage’. 



‘Between the tallest cypresses, 
a mighty crescendo of ramps, 
fountains, steps, carries the 
eye up and up to the house’ 
— description of Villa D'Este 
in Shepherd and Jellicoes 
1925 Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance. 
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(top right) Rice fields at the 
base of one of the seven hills in 
the capital Antananarivo. 


(below) Tomb beside the road 
from Tsiombe to Faux-Cap. 



EUPHORIA 

• amongst the • 

EUPHORBIAS 

Lorna Gillespie encounters bizarre plants and 
customs in Madagascar. 

M adagascar, the sweet potato-shaped 
island which seems to have broken 
oft Africa’s east coast, is carelessly 
annihilating its most stunning vegetation — the 
spiny forest. A burgeoning population relies on 
slash and burn agriculture to prepare new rice 
fields as well as an annual burning to promote 
fresh grass for the descendants of Asian ox, 
known in Madagascar as zebu. 

Spiny forests are also pillaged for building 
timber and charcoal production. An impov¬ 
erished government, assisted by international 
wildlife agencies, is intent on saving lemur 
habitats but lacks the same concern for the 
bizarre dryland vegetation. 

Madagascar elicits strong feelings. Travellers 
either loathe it or are enveloped in the 
medieval aura which seduced us. Images of 
Rumpelstiltskin-like houses on steep hills with 
scant regard for order, meandering hedges of 
boldly coloured Euphorbia milii and swathes of 
vibrant poinsettia, conflict with those of huge 
manholes bereft of covers in the capital 
Antananarivo (Tana) and steep cobblestone 
streets surmounted by the ubiquitous church. If 
you are a traveller not fussed by the plight of an 
impoverished country and can good naturedly 
accommodate the Malagasy manner then by all 
means consider exploring this island which 
generates such a dichotomy of opinions. 

The catalyst for our journey was Werner Rauh’s 
Succulent and Xerophytic Plants of Madagascar 
Vol 1, a detailed account of flora comprehensively 




illustrated with tantalising photographs. 
Independent travel in Madagascar requires 
diligence and is enhanced by a guide with a 
sound botanical knowledge, plus a driver intent 
on your comfort. (Our driver was also a brilliant 
plant spotter!) 

Rain impacts dramatically on the abysmal road 
conditions. We averaged 15 km an hour for three 
days (in perfect weather!). June is an ideal month 
to visit, with pleasant weather, barely a handful 
of tourists and many plants in flower. It was not 
an optimum time for seed collection, but why 
waste time negotiating permission from the 
tiresome bureaucracy when you can contact 
Rudolf Schulz here in Australia at Tarrington 
Exotics and buy the plants with no fuss at all! 

In the south, dryland vegetation known as 
spiny forest is a mixture of didierea and 
euphorbiaceae. There are species ranging from 
scruffy insignificant plants which at a glance look 
of no more interest than a few scattered twigs, 
until you kneel down and observe the washed 
out pink and green flowers — to imposing 
candelabra forms on 3 m stems. These small 
pockets of endemic, deciduous plants exist in the 
driest region with a 200 mm annual rainfall. The 
spines enable plants to collect atmospheric 
moisture. Humidity in this region was so high, 
clothes never dried overnight. 

Travelling from Taolagnara to Toliara, the first 
forest of allaudias is situated on the high divide 
between rainforest and the arid area. The 
delineation between one and the other is 
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remarkable; its as if someone has drawn a line to 
change from one vegetation to the next. A shaly, 
dry soil supports a scrubby understorey of acacia 
and small euphorbias. Towering over this is an 
almost impenetrable mass of allaudia tentacles as 
outlandish as a Jules Verne octopus. 

Movement and photography is restricted as you 
weave amongst the thorny acacias and allaudias 
whose 20 mm spines form kinetic patterns 
spiralling around long, thrusting arms. The 
uniform, dark green leaves are reminiscent of 
dwarf box foliage neatly interspersed between the 
spines. The euphoria of being in the midst of such 
bizarre vegetation has an almost spiritual effect. 

The familiar quontia seems as if it has become 
a nuisance in areas of the dry south, but is valued 
both as a boundary hedge and more importantly 
as zebu fodder after the spines have been burnt. 
Another import. Agave sisalana is grown for 
commercial production in French owned 
plantations extending as far as the eye can see. 

Two stunning rural images in the south are the 
elaborate tombs and the mammoth cylindrical 
trunks of morninga and adansonia (seven species 
in Madagascar). Frustration with travel in 
Madagascar evaporates along roads flanked by 
adansonias, it is difficult not to request a second 
drive through! These regal trees of which 
Australia has one species, Adansonia gregorii, are 
dotted throughout the landscape. A few lone 
adansonias survive the annual burning; their 
swollen bases looking like shrines amongst the 
uninteresting secondary growth. 

The sole sighting of potted plants for sale 
was the inspiring Arboretum d’Antsokay near 
Toliara, owned by Herman Petignat, a 
nonchalant Swiss expatriate. Herman regularly 
scours the south for endangered plants which he 
relocates in this botanic haven. Herman is the 
plants’ saviour from the annual October burning 
of vegetation which has gradually annihilated 
much of the fascinating dryland flora. His guided 
tour of the arboretum is punctuated with 
irreverent asides. Staying here was a foil to the 
harsh reality of a country whose inhabitants 
relish plants for things other than beauty or 
rarity. An internationally renowned botanist, co¬ 
author of Repertoire de Plantes du Sud-Oest de 
Madagascar and seed distributor (62 euphorbias 
catalogued), his conservation efforts have been 
acknowledged with a number of plants named 
after him. 

North of Toliara we walked through a dry 
spiny forest which in many ways reminded me of 
my Mallee childhood. The exception was the 
thrusting wavering fingers of the didierea 



silhouetted against the rich blue June sky. 1 hese 
deciduous xerophytes have 8 m high stems which 
store water. 

Madagascar has about 10,000 species of flora 
with around 80 percent endemic, however much 
of this is difficult to locate without a guide and 
4-wheel drive. In the central highlands, giant 
curvaceous granite mountains fold themselves 
into breathtaking formations. Scrambling 
through this area you are richly rewarded by 
sightings of the nuggetty rotund pachypodiums 
with their yellow flowers. These precariously 
located plants avoid the fires by grabbing dirt 
filled rocky crevices. 

In the hauntingly beautiful limestone rock 
formation, known as Tsingey, on the northern 
Ankarana reserve, another caudex plant, 
Pachypodium decaryi extend long nubbly stems 
from their precarious location — usually 
overhanging a steep drop, making their 
iridescent white flowers waft into space. 

Madagascar jolts all your senses and its 
serendipitous nature is best illustrated by 
our departing conversation at the currency 
checkpoint. In English we were asked whether all 
our Malagasy francs had been spent, as none are 
allowed out of the country. Yes, we had complied 
with this regulation. Then we were asked by the 
official ‘do you speak English?’ to which we replied 
‘we are Australian. He nodded and said no, he 
didn’t speak Australian and we silently moved 
away adding this to the myriad of engaging 
Malagasy tales we brought home with us. 



(above) An Andansonia on 
the route to Cap Saint Marie 
on the southern tip of 
Madagascar. 

(left) Pachypodium geayi. 


Lorna Gillespie is a died-in- 
the-wool traveller who spends 
four years out of every five 
planning for the next 
adventure. In the meantime 
she finds solace in her 
rambling garden — a mixture 
of blowsy roses and spikey 
succulents. 
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(below right) Former Tennis 
Courts, Fountains and lower 
level refreshment rooms. 

(top) Kauri Avenue 
(middle) Ruins of gardens on 
upper level surrounding the 
castle 

(bottom) Mena Creek from 
above the falls showing ruins 
of the Castle (top), and the 
hydro electric plant, (bottom). 





pARONELLA 
r pARK 


A MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


Ed Brannigan chanced upon Paronella Park 
on a visit to Innisfail in North Queensland in 1961. 
The quixotic dream of a Spanish immigrant who 
arrived in Australia early this century, 
Paronella Park has a fascinating history. 

I t was my first visit to the area and one of 
the local attractions 1 was to visit was 
Paronella Park. Here was this place, totally 
inappropriate in a North Queensland rainforest, 
and giving off the impression of organised chaos 
and yet it all worked. 1 was totally captivated and 
returned a number of times before my departure 
from North Queensland in 1964. 

Paronella Park is near the hamlet of Mena 
Creek, approximately 100 km south of Cairns. It 
is in the heart of the Johnstone shire. The area 
has the highest rainfall in Australia and the 
natural vegetation is tropical rainforest. The area 
has proved lucrative for primary production, 
particularly sugarcane. In the last few decades 
other crops such as bananas, tea and exotic 
fruits have prospered and proved a profitable 
alternative to sugar. 

Well before the modern trend of multi- 
culturism and the post WW2 migration boom 
the region was one of the most cosmopolitan 
areas in Australia and had been since settlement 
by non-aboriginals. Anglo-Irish were joined in 
the 19th century by Italians and Spanish as well 
as Chinese from the North Queensland gold 
rushes. Melanesian, Torres Strait Islanders and 
Japanese came as indentured labour early in the 
development of the region and many were to 
escape the forced repatriation of the White 
Australia policy and remain. 


Jose Paronella was a Spaniard from the 
Catalonia region who migrated to Australia in 
August 1913. After a short period working in 
the primitive mining industry in North West 
Queensland he moved to the Innisfail area and 
worked as a canecutter. Shrewd with his 
money, he prospered and became a canefarmer 
with a number of properties in a short period. 
He became an Australian citizen in 1921. 

Jose’s dream — some might say obsession — 
was to build his own castle. In 1931 he 
acquired 5 hectares of rainforest, complete 
with its own creek, waterfall and swimming 
hole at Mena Creek, some 30 km south of 
Innisfail and was to spend the rest of his life 
realising his dream. In doing so he was to 
create not only a castle but also a magnificent 
tropical garden and some unique engineering 
construction. 

The park is set in a bend in Mena Creek and 
is on two levels. On the upper level is the 
former family home and the ruins of what was 
the Castle. The lower level, where the gardens 
are located, is reached by way of “The Grand 
Staircase”, 47 reinforced concrete steps. 

The lower area originally contained a picnic 
area beside the swimming hole at the foot 
of Mena Creek Falls, refreshment rooms 
and tennis courts. A “Tunnel of Love” was 
constructed 42 metres through a spur line 
from the upper level, not simply to have a 
tunnel, but as a source of clay for stucco for use 
in construction the Castle on the upper level. 

Jose set out a pathway system on the lower 
level and divided the area into categories; the 
Palm Grove, Bamboo Trail, Kauri Avenue and 
Fernery. He planted out approximately 7000 
trees, both native and exotic. All have thrived. 
The varieties of trees are far too numerous 
to list but include Red Cedar, Mahogany, 
Black Bean, Milky Pine, Kuranda Satinash, 
Cabbage Palm, Davidson’s Plum, Queensland 
Kauri, Cadagi, Indian Teak, Quandong and 
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Milkwood as well as the ubiquitous Tree fern, 
Umbrella Tree and Liana Vine. 

The park opened to the public in 1935 and 
was to have its heyday in the late 1930s through 
to 1948. It became a major attraction for 
servicemen and women on leave during WW2. 
The end ol the war and the return of the large 
number of members of the service in the area to 
their homes brought about a major change in the 
economy of North Queensland generally. The 
region was still an isolated part of Australia 
in this period and enjoyed none of the 
communication and tourist infrastructure that is 
in place today. 

Unfortunately, before the Paronella family 
could adjust to the new set of circumstances a 
torrential flood devastated the park in 1946 and 
Jose died from cancer in 1948. The place was 
never quite the same again. Nevertheless, it was 
to remain an attraction in the area; a place to take 
visitors, go to the movies, have a 21st birthday or 
celebrate a wedding. 

All of the design and much of the construction 
was done by Jose himself with the help of 
unskilled labour. While his ability was high in 
originality and resourcefulness, it was sadly 
lacking in technical expertise and much of his 
work is destined simply to disappear. The sand 
used in construction, taken from Mena creek in 
the park, had a high mica content that is causing 
the cement to break down. To compound the 
problem little aggregate was used and the 
reinforcing, now being exposed to the elements, 
is rusting at a great rate in the tropical climate. 

However his gardens will remain for a long 
time for all to see and a unique hydroelectric 
system installed by Jose may be back in operation 
in the future. This system, the first of its kind in 
Queensland, is a testament to Jose, his ability to 
see opportunity in his endeavour and his ability 
to convince others of its worth. In this instance 
he saw the potential of the force of the water 
flowing over Mena Creek Falls in the park and 
persuaded electrical engineers from the nearby 
South Johnstone sugar mill to help. Eventually 
even a sceptical government inspector of 
machinery was convinced of its efficiency. 
The hydro-electric system not only supplied 
electricity to the park, it also supplied the Mena 
Creek township with reticulated electricity for 
the first time. 

The irony of all is that whilst the power of the 
water of Mena Creek gave benefit to the park. It 
was also to prove a fearsome foe against its final 
establishment and is, even today, the ultimate 
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determining factor as to the future of the park 
and its gardens! 

I returned to Paronella Park in June 1997 after 
an absence of 30 years. The Paronella family had 
tried hard after Jose’s death but had finally sold 
out in 1978. Since my original visits in the 1960s 
the park has been hard hit by a number of floods. 
The castle with its grand ballroom and reception 
area was devastated by fire in the mid 1980s. 
Apart from the original family cottage, the 
buildings can now only be described as ruins that 
will be constantly threatened by the harsh 
weather patterns of tropical North Queensland. 

Despite this, the romantic ideas of an 
otherwise hard headed Catalonian/Australian 
captivated me all over again. Paronella Park’s 
attraction to me has always lain in the ideas as 
much as the act. I think Jose’s fellow Spaniard 
from earlier times, Cervantes, would have been 
proud of him and his Quixotic dream! 



Southern entrance to the 
Tunnel of Love. 


Ed Brannigan is a 

Queenslander by nature and 
birth. Born in Ipswich, he was 
raised on a sugar-cane farm at 
Childers in the Harvey Bay 
region. He spent a number of 
years in the regular army as an 
engineer during which time he 
travelled extensively both 
within Australia and south-east 
Asia. In recent years he has 
developed a hobby as a 
photo-essayist and has held a 
number of exhibitions. 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


WOMEN LANDSCAPE DESIGNERS 

by John Stowar 

Every so often our lives are enriched by meeting an inspiring individual — perhaps by 
chance but sometimes calculation. Twenty five years ago I calculated the opportunity 
too good to miss when I was offered the position of assistant to Allan Correy when he 
was working as the Municipal Landscape Architect for Bankstown Council in Sydney. 

I knew of Allans reputation as an inspired and sensitive landscape architect. The 
association made a profound impact on me and has been followed by an enduring and 
valued friendship. 

It’s with that theme — the influence of one person on another — that Allan 
prepared a lecture series last year on women landscape designers. From that series he 
has compiled a compendium to be presented at Moss Vale in August this year. 

In many ways Allan’s career has been incomparable in his field. It is international 
and includes work in systematic botany at the National Herbarium of NSW, research 
assistance in the field of Recreation and Open Space Planning at the University of 
Illinois, USA, preparation of a master plan for the 80 ha Mt Lofty Botanic Gardens 
near Adelaide and lecturing there at the university. 

For a period of tour years he led the Landscape Design section of the Government 
Architects branch in the NSW Dept, of Public Works. There, his team worked on 
teachers’ colleges, schools, prisons, courthouses and the redevelopment of Taronga 
Park Zoo. 

In England he worked on the reclamation of derelict land, the landscape treatment 
of motorways, caravan parks and industrial areas for the Durham County Planning 
Department and back in Australia, he was the first NSW appointment as Landscape 
Architect to a local authority outside the Sydney City Council — where we met. 

Allan’s very first job was as a student gardener at the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Sydney, the place to which he has now returned as a volunteer guide, after his 
retirement from Sydney University, where he was lecturing in landscape architecture. 

It is with this broad-spectrum background that Allan will present his lecture 
for the Southern Highlands branch of our society on ‘Women in the Landscape 
— Gertrude Jekyll and beyond’. This will be held at the Civic Centre, Moss Vale 
on Sunday 16th August. (See p. 23 for booking details) 


AGM DETAILS 

THANKS FOR JOURNAL PACKING 
Thanks to Margaret Darling, Nina Crone, Helen 
Page, Pamela Jellie, Jane Bunney, Diana Ellerton, 
Beryl Black, Kate McKern, Laura Lewis, Georgina 
Whitehead and Kaye and Mike Stokes for packing 
the last journal and to Helen Page for 
proofreading. 

AGM AND NMC ELECTIONS 
The Annual General Meeting of the Australian 
Garden History Society will be held in Fremantle 
on Sunday 18 October 1988 at 9am. Items to be 
included on the agenda should be posted to the 
AGHS office. Branches are asked to nominate their 
representative onto the National Management 
Committee and to inform the Secretary, Jan 
Gluskie (cl- AGHS office) by Friday August 28, 
1998. NMC elected representatives, Richard 
Aitken and Robin Lewarne are due to retire after 
serving a maximum term of nine years, leaving two 
vacancies. Nominations for the NMC close on 
Friday September 4, 1998. Nomination forms are 
now available from the National Office and should 
be accompanied by a statement outlining 
involvement with die AGHS and a commitment 
to attend meetings. There are three face to face 
meetings a year in Sydney, Melbourne and the 
Conference venue as well as three Conferlink 
phone meetings. 

The NMC is presently looking for a National 
Treasurer to take over from Robyn Lewarne who is 
coming to the end of her third term. Please contact 
1800 678 446 with expressions of interest. 


.-..SUBSCRIPTIONS..... 

I/we wish to become a member ot the Australian harden rtistory Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $42 O 3 year Individual Member $120 

O Household Membership (2 adults and children) $35 Q 3 year Household Membership $150 

Q Company/Institution/Library $66 □ 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

Q Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 Q Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: □ Visacard iJ Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholders signature .. 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

*Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History, six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 

SUNDAY 26 

Vic Castlemaine - Working bee - 
Buda Historic Home and Garden. 
Enquiries Helen Page (03) 9397 2260 

AUGUST 

MONDAY 3 

Vic Melbourne - AGM 7.30 pm 
followed by Winter Lecture Series - 
Richard Aitken will draw on the 
wealth of material he has researched in 
the compilation of the database on 
Australian gardens and horticulture for 
the publication of The Oxford 
Companion to Australian Gardens. 
Time 8 pm Venue Mueller Hall, 

Bird wood Avenue, South Yarra 
Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 

Bookings and enquiries 9630 3043 

TUESDAY 4 

NSW Sydney - AGM & Plant 
Explorers talk - Ross Ingram, 
Horticultural development Officer at 
Mount Tomah Botanic garden, will 
talk about famous plant explorers and 
the research and overseas collections 
leading to the opening of a new Plant 
Explorers Walk at the Garden. 

Time 6.30 light refreshments followed 
by meeting and talk. Venue History 
House, 133 Macquarie St, Sydney 
Bookings and enquiries No charge, 
however, for catering purposes, please 
phone Colleen Morris (02) 9660 0573 
with numbers. Members are welcome 
to join the committee and Ross 
Ingram for dinner at ‘inside 
Restaurant' in the lower level of 
History House after the meeting. 

THURSDAY 13 

SA Adelaide - Dinner and AGM with 
guest speaker Ed McAlister. 

Time 7.30 pm 

SUNDAY 16 

NSW Moss Vale - Winter lecture and 
lunch with Allan Correy. Women in 
the Landscape: Gertrude Jekyll and 
those who followed. Their influence 
on one another and on our gardens 
today. Time 10.30 am Venue Civic 
Centre Theatrette, Elizabeth Street, 
Moss Vale Bookings and enquiries 
John Stowar (02) 4885 1341 or 
Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 


SEPTEMBER 

SATURDAY 19 

Tas Hobart - Garden Lecture Series: 
Andrew Lawson Venue Collegiate 
School, Performing Arts Centre, 
Hobart Time 11 am - 3 pm 
Cost $50.00 includes lectures, 
morning tea and lunch with wine. 
Bookings Ann Cripps (03) 6225 1860 

SUNDAY 20 

Vic Melbourne - Garden Lecture 
Series: Camera in the Garden 
Workshop with Andrew Lawson. 
Venue Rippon Lea, 192 Hotham St, 
Elsternwick Time 11 am - 3 pm Cost 
$62.00 includes lecture, lunch and 
demonstration. Bookings Barbara 
Dalitz (03) 9592 0825 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 9-SUN DAY I NOVEMBER 
NSW-VIC-TAS - Limited places on 
specialist inbound AGHS tour - 24 
days commencing in Sydney and 
travelling through country NSW and 
Victoria and Tasmania, returning to 
Melbourne Sunday November 1. 
Limited number to join delegates from 
U.K., Netherlands, U.S.A., Canada 
and New Zealand. Three options 
being offered - 17 days from Sydney 
through to Melbourne, 7 day tour of 
Tasmania or entire 24 day tour. 
Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 


MONDAY 12-WEDNESDAY 14 
WA - Pre-Conference tour to see the 
wildflowers of the Albany region with 
well known botanical authority 
Marion Blackwell. 

Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 


FRIDAY 16-SUN DAY 18 
WA Fremantle - Nineteenth Annual 
National Conference ‘Gardening in a 


Mediterranean Climate. The Conference 
will feature visiting National and 
International speakers including Geoff 
Nichols, a specialist in South African 
flora, George Seddon, Steven Forbes and 
Greg Keighery. Tours include a visit to 
New Norcia, a mission established in 
1840 and still functioning as originally 
conceived, a private garden at 
Bullsbrook, Kings Park Botanic Gardens, 
Government House Garden and the 
grounds of the University ofWA. The 
Conference dinner is to be held at 
Houghtons Winery. Registration 8.30 - 
9.30 am Friday 16 October Venue 
Esplanade Hotel, Fremantle 
Accommodation A list of differing 
accommodation in Fremantle is available 
from the AGHS office Enquiries 
(08) 9328 1519 (08) 9386 2232 
Bookings (03) 9650 5043 

MONDAY 19 

WA Fremantle - Optional Day - 
gardens of Perth and its environs. 

TUESDAY 20 -THURSDAY 22 
WA - Tour of private gardens and 
vineyards in the Margaret River region 
of W.A.’s south west with John Viska. 
Returning to Fremantle 5 pm on 
October 22. 

Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 8 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hillview 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Labelled tree walk 
of significant trees. Venue Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest 
Time 10 am - 4 pm Co^$4.00 
Enquiries Trish Goodman 
(02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 

19 9 9 PROGRAMMES 

South of France / Italy departs may 4 
Burgundy / Prague departs may 19 

All enquiries • Julie Keegan Tel 02 9337 1147 

7 Cove Street Watsons Bay 2030 Fax 02 9337 6782 
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(top) Fortune, home of 
‘quartz king', George Lansell. 


(top right) The pompeii 
fountain at Fortuna. 

(botton right) Cactus in 
bloom at Dawson’s Cactus 
Garden. 


As a freelance writer, 
Nina Crone has written for 
The Age, under the name of 
Alison Dalrymple for 15 years. 

She says her interest in 
gardening was subconsciously 
stimulated by her being 
educated opposite 
Melbourne's Frtzroy Gardens 
and by working for twenty 
years opposite the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. 




Nina Crone observes 


the Italian influence in the 
gardens of 7 • 

^/Jendif! 0 


A ustralian Garden History Society trips 
often include things you would not 
choose to see yourself (a cactus garden!), 
or things you could not see by yourself 
(Fiorenza). Such were the pleasures of the 
Bendigo Heritage weekend at the end of March. 

It started with Rosalind Park, in the middle of 
Bendigo, which is passed by so often without 
a second thought. Broad paths and avenues, 
fernery, conservatory (Victorias only surviving 
example of a 19th century conservatory in a 
public park), statues and the significant trees 
impressed us. Although ambivalent about their 
1997 reconstruction, the Cascade, Fountains 
and Grotto introduced us to the Italianate mood 
of‘heritage’ Bendigo. 

Quite different were the White Hills Botanic 
Gardens — a mecca for plebeian picnicking with 
memorial archway, annual bedding, lagoon, 
lawns and animal cages. The trees evinced most 
interest — Acacia karoo , Quercus acutissima , 
Ulmus carpinifolia variegata and Angophora 
floribunda. 

Fortuna, home of‘quartz king, George Lansell 
was breathtaking — the elegant conservatory 
walled with etched glass counterpointed by ruby 
and blue panels; the luxurious bathrooms; the 
cupola staircase and Lanselfs ingenious gadgetry 
for protecting his quartz. 

Outside, the magnificent Pompeii fountain 
and the Roman bath again underlined the Italian 
influence while the care lavished on the house 
and garden by the present occupant, the Army 
Survey Regiment, recalled work of the Somerset 
Council at Hestercombe. 

Rarely seen by visitors, Fiorenza continued the 
Italian theme into the twentieth, century. 
Established by the Favaloro family, the garden 
has statues and fountains from Fortuna and 
the green house is an outstanding example of 
meticulous restoration. The extensive lawns and 
surrounding allees are being planted with 
thousands of camellias. 

Full of colour and serenity, the 25 year old 
garden of Nanga Gnulle garners prizes in local 
competitions and participates in Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme. One of the region’s historic 
water races provided water before the town 


supply was connected in 1980. Indeed the 
stream, ponds and the still pool surrounding the 
Garden Sanctuary suggest a contemporary-scaled 
version of Villa Lante. 

Cacti are not every gardener’s focus but they 
have a charismatic presence. At Dawson’s Cactus 
Garden all appreciated owner John Martin’s 
enthusiasm, evident love and concern for his 
charges. At one time this garden was the largest 
and most influential succulent and cacti nursery 
in the state shaping the taste of amateur and 
professional gardeners from the 1930s to 
the 1980s. 

Altogether a memorable weekend thanks to the 
genial and knowledgeable guidance of Kevin 
Walsh and the inimitable catering of Helen Page, 
Pam Jellie and Di Ellerton. 
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Hahndorf home. 



GUEST EDITORIAL 


by Jane Alexander 


S 


ince European settlement of Australia the 
urban landscape has been profoundly and 
irrevocably altered. The often humble and 
unassuming domestic garden remains a visible 
legacy of this evolution while paintings of gardens 
from the convict years reveal the precursory 
concerns of early nineteenth century settlers. In the naive 1830s-1850s 
watercolour paintings of Tasmanian convict artist, Charles Henry 
Theodore Costantini (b. 1803) the garden, as a practical and productive 
construct, is reinforced. Costantinis snug dwellings, usually modest in 
scale and ornamentation, are the focal point of the picket-fenced plots 
with neat, orderly rows of vegetables, herbs and cutting flowers 
marching toward the front gate. 

It was during the early nineteenth century John Glover (1767-1849) 
completed the oil painting A View of the Artist's House and Garden, in 
Mills Plains, Van Diemens Land c. 1837 (Art Gallery of South Australia). 

1 his well known work is representative of the 'new Arcadian paradise’ which juxtaposes, in fine romantic 
style, the English cottage garden onto, and into, the more sparse Australian landscape. The fecundity of 
the land is evidenced through the presence of stream and pond and the proliferation of bountiful beds 
of flowering annuals. 



A pre-occupation with the picturesque and romantic notion of the garden is heightened in many 
paintings from the 1890s and early twentieth century. Who can ignore the works of the Australian 
Impressionists? A number of Frederick McCubbin’s (1855-1917) scenes of dreamy, domestic bliss and 
harmony found their genesis in the old weatherboard house and orchard surrounding in which he and 
his young family resided in Brighton (Victoria) from 1895-1900. 'The mingling of orchard and 
wilderness, cultivation and desolation were picturesque in the extreme, and found an incomparable 
painting ground for the Artist. While in Brisbane, R. Godfrey Rivers’ 1903 painting Under theJacaranda 
(Art Gallery of Queensland) projects a more sophisticated image of life in the developing city of Brisbane. 
May Vale (1862-1945) also painted her family’s Melbourne garden 'Mayfield’ and two 1903 works — 
Old Mayfield and The Orchard {Spring at Mayfield — National Gallery of Victoria) capture the essence 
of a whimsical and idyllic existence. Just as blossom laden fruit trees and roses in bloom were popular 
subject matters, abundant, productive vegetable gardens were captured on canvas. Jane Sutherland’s 
(1855-1926) A Cabbage Garden c. 1896 (NGV) depicts the fertile, winter paddock giving up row upon 
row of basketball-round cabbages. 

Many other well-known and revered artists of the twentieth century also painted and sketched scenes 
of their gardens or those of clients. Arthur Streeton’s (1867-1943) homes and gardens in Toorak and 
Olinda from the 1920s and 1930s and Hans Heysen s (1877-1968) pen and ink drawings of his South 
Australian home, ' The Cedars’, his studio and garden are examples which come to mind. 

Arguably, the distinction between artist and landscape architect/designer becomes hazy when 
considering the drawings and designs of luminaries, Walter Burley Griffin (1876-1939) and Edna 
Walling (1895-1973). There is little doubt the plans, drawings and, in the case of Walling, watercolour 
paintings give them credibility as artists. Their gardens and urban environments in the drawn form, 
although initially conceptual in nature, blossom into being through the endeavours of others. It is the 
inventive, creative and responsive which unites both artist and designer in their quest for the ideal 
Australian garden. 

Of significance also is the impact of artist within both the private and public garden. When we look 
at public gardens across the country many of these incorporate sculptural forms and elements which 
become as much part of the garden as the plants, paths and ponds. I am drawn to conclude the garden 
of the artist can be many things. It can be a design or an idea, an imaginative or reflective response or a 
particular placement within a site or garden environment — but, above all, it is the vision which elicits 
a collective sigh of delight! 


Jane Alexander is the Director of the McClelland Gallery, Langwarrin in Victoria. The Gallery is currently closed for re-furbishment 
and building works and will re-open in early 1999. In 1995 Jane Alexander curated the touring exhibition, The Living Sculptures of 
Edno Walling. She is currently planning a tribute exhibition to Australia’s most influential twentieth century garden designer, Edna 
Walling, for the year 2000. 
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(pfy ANS HEYSEN’S HOME AND GARDEN 

AT HAHNDORF IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

by Allan Campbell 



(above) Silver Anniversary 
Flowerpiece 1929 

(top) Hans Heysen at 
The Cedars’ 


'Altogether this month has been a remarkable 
one... The roses are still blooming profusely - in 
fact I have never known such a rose year, 
especially for Frau Karl. She has been and still 
is magnificent decked in her snow white 
flowers. I have just completed rny fifth rose 
study this season and I am contemplating 
another of white roses and blue plums. ’ 

—HANS HEYSEN TO LIONEL LINDSAY, 

DECEMBER 1924 

T he Cedars was home and haven to Hans 
Heysen for just on fifty six years. In 
1912, the rising young artist was to 
purchase the eighteen hectare property for the 
princely sum of £1500, the proceeds from a 
highly successful Melbourne echibition in that 
same year. The acreage was gradually enlarged by 


Heysen over the years to sixty hectares by means 
of the acquisition of neighbouring properties. 
This was done to ensure that his beloved gums 
were kept intact and protected, and thankfully 
the Heysen family has kept the acreage intact to 
this day. 

The original garden which lies to the north¬ 
eastern side of the house dates back to the 1870s 
when the residence was first built. Although 
originally planted as a sunny-side garden it has 
now become very shaded due to the canopy of 
mature birches overhead. This area formerly 
housed many of the roses planted by the Heysens 
in the 1920s and 30s. These have since been 
relocated into the front garden where they 
continue to flourish. Although it was Hans and 
Sallie Heysen who established much of the 
gardens as they exist today, some plantings 
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Sewing 

(The artist’s wife) 1913 


survive from the pre Heysen era such as the 
mature Himalayan Cedars and numerous 
Monterey pines (1878). 

The Heysens established their garden to the 
north of the residence not only to enhance the 
aesthetic qualities of the house and its setting but 
also to provide picking flowers for house and 
painting subjects. Heysen himself was an avid 
gardener - and not only laid out most of the 
structural beds but also installed most of the 
stonework in the form of paths, walls, steps and 
borders of quartz and sandstone. His therapy was 
his garden and although he was disciplined to 
patronise his nearby studio with long and 
industrious hours he loved to take time to dig 
and tend the garden whenever he could. 

His daughter, Nora Heysen, herself a well- 
known and respected artist, has recalled how the 
flowers and the life of the garden were part of her 
earliest memories of her childhood at Hahndorf. 
Hans openly expressed his passion for gardening 
in a letter to his great friend Lionel Lindsay, 
stating ‘I love my garden and the never-ending 
interest in watching plants develop and come to 
fruition.’ 

Contrary to popular opinion that Heysen 
painted exclusively gum tree studies and rural 
landscapes, he indeed ranks as oroe of the finest 
painters of flowers that this country has ever 



seen. His sumptuous arrangements of roses and 
mixed perennials painted in oil would be 
completed in a matter of days to capture their 
freshness and tautness. The artist himself would 
pick from the garden, arrange them, particularly 
favouring the combination of flowers and fruit 
nestled together. He was to receive frequent 
commissions in the 20s and 30s, particularly for 
his own favourite partnership of colourful 
zinnias with grapes, apples, quince or perhaps 
pomegranates. 

Heysen was fond of roses, especially Souvenir 
de la Malmaison; and six of the original bushes 
planted over six decades ago still flourish in the 


‘The Cedars' Hahndorf 
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(above) Heysen Road, 
Hahndorf — approaching the 
gates to The Cedars' 
(right top) Looking west— 
Calla Lily in foreground 

(far bottom left) The bird 
bath walk (circa 1930) 

(far bottom right) Snowball 
and Foxgloves 

(below) October colour 


garden today. Growing on their own roots they 
were originally brought back by Hans from the 
local Hahndorf cemetery and planted as young 
cuttings. Walter Duncan, the well-known South 
Australian rosarian and cousin to the Heysen 
family, considers it was one of the finest strains of 
Malmaison that he has come across, particularly 
as it doesn’t ‘ball’ in Spring as is its usual habit. 
Other favourites include the pure white Snow 
Queen (Frau Karl Druschki), Mme Ernst Calvat, 


Jacques Cartier, Buff Beauty, Lady Hillingdon, 
the delicate pink shaded tea rose Duchesse de 
Brabant and a selection of Alister Clark roses 
including Marjorie Palmer (1936). 

Perennials and annuals favoured by the artist 
and his wife included delphiniums, penstemons, 
Canterbury bells, poppies, snapdragons, stock, 
zinnias, aquilegias, silene and diascia. The 
current policy and philosophy of the family (it is 
now under the ownership of four of the Heysen 
grandchildren) is to replant, propagate and 
increase these favoured plantings en masse. 
Naturally after three generations of family 
ownership, changes have taken place in the 
garden, particularly in the 1980s when native 
plantings were favoured because of their low 
water tolerance. Because of the original 
preference for the European plantings, these are 
being replaced by many of the Heysen favourites 
thus recapturing the true authenticity and 
European flavour of Hans and Sallies garden. 

The original cinder path (now grassed) edged 
with flower beds of mixed bulbs, annuals and 
roses still leads to the large bottom vegetable and 
picking garden. The cultivated gardens were not 
limited to ornamental plantings as the property 
also provided the Heysens with much of their 
daily food requirements for a family of ten. They 
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Our homecoming was indeed a happy 
one — being welcomed by the 
children , all in the pink of health, 
and the smell of lilac, roses and 
applebloom was thick in the air...It 
was wonderful to wake the next 
morning to the song of our feathered 
friends. There was such 
wholeheartedness in their voices -—- it 
was like another welcome. Although 
we enjoyed our holiday ; I must say it 
feels good to be back home, especially 
at this time of the year when new life 
seems bursting from everywhere. 
Seldomly have we had such a fullsome 
and glorious spring... ’ 


Hans Heysen to Lionel Lindsay, 
October 1931 


they were transplanted in the early 70s from a 
parent tree in the south-east of the state which 
David Heysen propagated from a rare seed. It 
was part of a successful world-wide exercise 
during the late 1940s to save a species previously 
found only in China. 

Recently Nora Heysen has given her blessing 
to the restoration and presentation of her studio 
at The Cedars. In 1930 she had the old stables 
converted into a working studio and during 
that decade was to create some of her finest 
flower paintings in oil. Like her father she drew 
heavily on the garden for her painting subjects, 
providing at the same time a wonderful record of 
the more favoured garden plantings, picked, 
arranged and captured on canvas. 

The Cedars presents itself today as a rambling 
rural garden encircled by mature stands of 
pine, robinia, cedar and the ubiquitous Heysen 
gums. It remains an integral part of the mellow 
partnership of house, studios and property. 1 he 
Heysen family, in opening The Cedars to visitors 
on a daily basis are to be commended, as it must 
rank as one of the most intact and unique 
national treasures that this country possesses. 

The South Australian branch of the AGHS 
have selected The Cedars as the venue for a series 
of seasonal working bees which commenced this 
June. The focus is on the original section of the 
garden referred to earlier and it was great to see a 
lively band of willing workers under the guidance 
of Nicky Downer and Francis Walling uncovering 
stone steps and rock borders which had been 
engulfed by the ever invasive 
periwinkle and ivy. Well done. 


Chinese Tallow, early May 


Allan Campbell, as curator of 
The Cedars lives in Hans 
Heysen's home and garden. 
He has a background in both 
art and horticulture. In 1965 
he completed his thesis on 
Heysen and later completed 
the five year Horticulture and 
Landscape Design Course at 
Ryde. He desenbes living at 
The Cedars as 'magic'. 

Flowers and Fruit 
from the oil painting 
(c. 1921) 


were largely self-sufficient with fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, milk, butter and meat produced on the 
property itself. 

The bird bath walk just west of the residence 
dates from the early 1930s. The stone steps and 
mellow red brick path were laid out by the artist 
himself. A huge English elm now overhanging 
the bird bath provides wonderful dappled 
shadefor the bank of hydrangeas flanking the 
walkway and quartzite rockery. In early May, the 
golden tones of its autumn foliage are echoed by 
the intense colourings of the Liquidambar and 
Chinese Tallow at the bottom of the garden 
where there is a very old crabapple, Malus 
spectabilis which provides a superb cover of pink 
and white in early spring. Two Metasequoia 
growing nearby are of special note. As seedlings, 
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A garden of rest 

MARGARET PRESTON’S BEROWRA GARDEN 

by Roger Butler 



Cazneaux photograph of Margaret Preston with a gnarled banksia tree in her garden at Berowra in 1937 Collection: National Gallery of Australia 
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The fountain, 1932 
woodcut, hand-coloured 
in paper 

Collection: National Gallery 
of Australia 



T he depiction of flowers both native and 
exotic was central to Margaret Preston's 
art. They appear in her paintings, her 
prints and decorate sonic of her ceramics. 

But of her interest in gardens curiously little 
is known. Her only known garden, at Berowra 
in New South Wales, was recorded by the 
photographer Harold Cazneaux for a feature 
article by Nora Cooper published by the 
Australian Home Beautiful in 1937. 


Prior to this her interest in gardens can only 
be surmised through the titles of her paintings 
and a mention in an occasional letter. A 
painting exhibited in Adelaide in 1899 was 
titled Back Garden, Mount Lofty'; another in 
1909 was titled 'His garden’. Certainly her early 
travels between 1904-06 to Genoa, Munich, 
Paris, Fontainebleau, and Seville heightened her 
appreciation of local colour, the exotic and 
the picturesque. 
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Between 1912-19 Preston lived in England. Her 
Arts and Crafts style studio apartment was 
situated opposite Battersea Park, the summers 
were spent teaching in the seaside village of 
Bonmahon in Ireland, while another favourite 
painting spot was the rustic Cotswold village 
of Bibury. 

During these years Preston produced paintings 
of ‘Roses’, ‘Wallflowers’, ‘Anemones’, ‘Tulips’, 
‘Marigolds’, ‘Virginia Stock’ and ‘Polyanthus’. 
There was also a series of paintings in which the 
still-life subjects were displayed out-of-doors, in 
garden settings. But again, little about the nature 
of Preston's interest in gardens can be extrapolated 
from these works. When she finally returned to 
Australia, making Sydney her home, she lived in 
an apartment. 

Flowers remained the dominant subject of her 
paintings and prints, but by the late 1920s her 
typical ‘country bunch’ was now of native flowers 
— Preston having become an advocate of a 
National style of art. 

BEROWRA 1932-1939 

Margaret Preston, or Peg, as her husband Bill called 
her, was fifty-seven years old in 1932 when the 


couple decided to move out of 
Sydney. Margaret Preston had 
recently had a major operation: she 
referred to it lightheartedly to friends 
— remarking 'so you are minus odds 
and ends—well, from my own 
experience you won't miss them, and 
wonder why a few more didn't come 
out'— but she needed a place of 
solitude to regain her strength. 

The Prestons were well-off. Bill 
Preston's position as a director of 
Anthony Hordern & Sons Ltd 
ensured that even in the Depression 
years they could live comfortably and 
travel frequently. The retreat the 
Prestons chose was at Berowra, forty 
kilometres north of Sydney Since 
the establishment of the railroad in 
1879, the Berowra area, which is 
situated on a rugged ridge between 
two tributaries of the Hawkesbury 
River, had been a haven for people 
who wished to live in a natural 
environment within easy commuting 
distance of Sydney. 

Preston’s painting ‘The winding 
road to Berowra captures the natural 
beauty of the road that led from die highway and 
railway station to the Hawkesbury River (close to 
where the Berowra Waters Restaurant is now 
situated). The Preston property was a fourteen-acre 
block on die high northern side of Hillcrest Road, 
well hidden by natural bushland from passing traffic. 

Preston’s garden was not sophisticated, but had 
the robust, practical charm that characterised all 
her work. The residence at Berowra was a modest 
but comfortable bungalow-style fibro house with 
a deep verandah. Margaret converted one of the 
rooms into a studio by adding a skylight, (she also 
worked on the verandah), and Bill used another 
room as an office. The living-room was furnished 
with comfortable chairs, and a simple modern 
rug covered the floor. Books, pottery and pieces 
of tribal art, purchased on their travels, filled 
the polished wooden shelves. A few favourite 
works were hung on the wall, including a fan 
painting by Thea Proctor, Preston's own 
woodblock print, ‘Everlasting daisy’ and her 
painting ‘Implement blue’ 1929. 

The property included two small bungalows 
where friends were encouraged to stay. Although the 
Prestons had no children of their own, they enjoyed 
entertaining their friends' children in the formal 
areas of the garden. A child that had attended parties 
at Berowra later recalled that Preston 


The fountain, Berowra 1937 
Harold Cazneaux 
gelatin silver photograph 
Collection: National Gallery 
of Australia 
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FOOTNOTE 

1 Mrs R R. Ladd interviewed by 
Ian North 18 February 1980. 
Quoted by Ian North, ed., 
The Art of Margaret Preston, 
(Adelaide, Art Gallery of 
South Australia, 1980) 
p. 14, note 25. 


loved children and gave beautiful children's 
parties—day long parties at Berowra with all 
kinds of games and competitions. There were 
usually about a dozen or so children , and the 
Ure Smiths were usually there ... Bill Preston 
was always around , a benign father figure — 
rather quiet and seeing that we were 
enjoying it. 1 


Nora Cooper, in a feature article for Australian 
Home Beautiful, observed that, although the 
garden consisted mainly of native Bora 

it breaks out occasionally... into more familiar 
guise in the terraced lawn in font of the house 
shaded by jacarandas and in the long pergola 
covered with climbing roses and flanked by juniper 
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trees set in tubs which skirts the ridge at the side of 
the house. This shaded a crazy paved flagged path 
made from the rich opal-tinted sandstone of which 
there is plenty on the estate. 2 

From this paved area could be seen the 
rose garden which boasted some 250 different 
varieties. For an artist that was intent on 



creating a National art based on the Australian 
environment this may seem an anomaly. But 
Preston clearly separated her private pleasures 
from her role of public protagonist. 

The Prestons’ did much of the gardening 
themselves, even building the small concrete bridge 
over the creek that ran through the property. 
Margaret, 

her wide-brimmed garden hat set firmly over her 
hair which ivill obstinately curl... is out and about 
th'garden at all hours and in all weathers , 
supervising its welfare with that capable practical 
enthusiasm which she brings to everything 
she does.- 

The gardener, Mr Stinson, also acted as a 
chauffeur, and the Swiss maid, Myra, looked 
after the house and prepared meals. 

It was in her native garden that Preston found 
the subjects for the still-life paintings; from the 
1930s onwards native flora was to dominate 
her work. 

When she was living in Sydney, Preston had 
purchased native flowers at florists, or was 
given specimens by her friend T.G.B. Osborn, 
Professor of Botany at Sydney University. At 
Berowra she found the subjects for her work 
in her own backyard. The exotic blooms of 
Western Australia were replaced by local 
banksia and rock lilies, which were simply 
portrayed, often without her customary props 
of vases and jugs. The compositions were no 
longer were symmetrical, but had a casual 
Japanese informality. 


(far left) Entrance to the 
driveway Berowra, 1937 
Harold Cazneaux 1878-1953 
gelatin silver photograph 
Collection: National Gallery 
of Australia 

(left) The Garage cl932 
woodcut on paper 
Collection: National Gallery 
of Australia 


FOOTNOTES 

2 Nora Cooper 
'Margaret Preston at 
Home' 

Australian Home Beautiful 
[Melbourne] 15, no. 2 
(February 1937) 

3 Ibid., p. 52 
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Distant view of Margaret 
Preston’s house at Berowra 
1937. Harold Cazneaux 
gelatin silver photograph 
Collection; National Gallery 
of Australia 

FOOTNOTES 
4 Howard Ashton 
Sun [Sydney], 25 October 
1933 p. 20, col. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 52 
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This return to simple naturalism caused the artist 
and critic Howard Ashton to observe that Mrs 
Margaret Preston s decorative flower-subjects , 
from the viewpoint of the Turramnmi School, 
must surely go too far towards realism — one 
can even "tell what flowers are at myfeet" 4 

Another critic was more concerned that she 
had discarded colour. 'Unexpectedly she [now] 
paints almost entirely in black, brown, and grey'. 
He concluded however that 'the effects are 
extraordinarily attractive'. These earthy colours 
that predominated in her native garden and 
surrounding bush, were also the colour of natural 
pigments used by Aboriginal artists. Close by 
the Preston property is a series of incised rock 
drawings. It was these that stimulated Preston 
to study Aboriginal culture more deeply, 
particularly the spiritual relationship they have 
with the land. 

It was in her garden that Preston found 
solace, recuperating and regaining her 
strength. It was also a time of reflection, 


Preston starting to bring together the disparate 
ideas that would lead to her profound work of 
the early 1950s. 

Both Harold Cazneaux and Nora Cooper 
understood the importance of this garden to 
Preston. Cazneauxs photograph of Preston 
standing next to an ancient banksia tree at the 
end of her garden, is perfectly mirrored by 
Cooper’s description. 

But of all the trees in her garden the one that 
Margaret Preston perhaps loves best of all is an old 
Banksia tree away down in one of the remotest 
corners of her domain ... it has been the source of 
much inspiration and understanding. One can 
only guess of its age but there is no denying its 
fascination, for its heavy twisted trunk and strange 
ungainly flowers seem to be an embodiment of the 
dumb powerful spirit of this land of ours... 

To Margaret Preston there is a life time of study in 
just this one old tree, and there is nothing she lo ves 
better than to indulge in a contemplative 
mood for an hour or tivo in its company 7 
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THE DEEP, 

QUIET FACE OF NATURE 

ARTHUR STREETON 


by Nina Crone 


I n his sweeping landscapes Arthur Streeton 
showed the majestic and mighty face of 
nature. These are the great canvases people 
associate with his name. There is a lesser-known 
aspect of his work, mainly in private collections, 
which reflects a more intimate response to 
nature. It stems from Streetons love of gardens 
and flowers. He created gardens wherever he 
lived - writing about them and painting them for 
personal pleasure rather than for public sale. 
Gardens where he could follow the precept of his 
friend Tom Roberts and look into the deep, 
quiet face of nature’. 

Outside the tent he shared with Roberts at 
Curlew Camp in Sydney, Streeton planted a 
garden, albeit an ephemeral one. described it 
in June 1894. 

7 sit here in my tent and look across the little 

bay . below a few feet is my box with 

mignonette just up & opening its second set of 
leaves to the brilliant warmth of the sun which 
floods all the green & cheerful surrounding of 

our tent . all the morning 

I've been wandering about the hill of bush 
behind our camp , gathering flowers and 
delicate ferns to plant in our little summer¬ 
house close by.' 

That was winter. By summer he was writing to 
Theodore Fink in Melbourne. 


7 have ferns and flowers blooming all round 
my tent. Honeysuckle, passion vine, 

Rock-lily orchids, lace fern, parsley fern, 

Staghorns & a beautiful grasstree, & class 
ooking honeysuckle binding over all together 
— ‘tis most pleasant here. ’ 1 

That garden never appeared in paint, but 
Streetons feeling for plants at the time shows in 
Sirius Cove a striking 56 cm x 9 cm panel. The 
exaggerated vertical orientation suggests a 
strongly sunlit glimpse of bush through the slit of 
a tent flap. 

In 1897 Streeton sailed to Europe and for the 
next ten years travelled constantly and moved 
home frequently. After his marriage to Nora 
Clench in 1908 the Streetons lived at 10 Hill 
Road, Abbey Road, St John’s Wood and here 
Arthur enjoyed his next garden. 

He painted it at least once — in a work known 
as The Dutch Garden. It shows potted shrubs, 
gravel path and a brick hexagonal font which 
appears in the background of several family 
photographs. 

Streeton described St John’s Wood in spring as 

‘.. full of Pear trees and May & Acacia & 
Chestnuts & lilac fresh green & bloom 
everywhere. * 2 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Streeton letter to Theodore 
Fink, 3 I December 1894, 

A Happy New Year to You, 
Theodore Fink Papers 

2 Streeton letter to Baldwin 
Spencer, 15 May, 1911, 
Walter Baldwin Spencer 
Papers, Mitchell Library, 

State Library of New South 
Wales 


Detail of Streetons painting 
Lilies and bells (1935) oil on 
canvas 64.2 x 102.0 cm 
Private collection 
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3 Eagle, Mary; The Oil 
Paintings of Arthur Streeton 
in the National Gallery of 
Australia, National Gallery 
of Australia, 1994 


There is no evidence, however, that he actually 
worked in or modified its design. 

In discussing the glowing yet tranquil painting 
In a London Garden , Mary Eagle suggests the 
subject is a romanticised view of the St John’s 
Wood garden painted at a time when the artist 


first achieved financial independence and was in 
a position to marry the woman he had loved for 
nine years. ‘The garden, she writes was his 
reward. No wonder he painted it larger than 
life.’ 3 

Certainly the Streetons visited many 
English gardens — in the summer of 1911 it 
was Chatsworth; in 1913 there was a 
commission to paint 12 to 13 landscapes of 
‘Coombe Banks’ in Kent and the following 
year, during a trip to Australia, Streeton 
painted at Melba’s ‘Coombe Cottage’ at 
Coldstream. 

During the First World War the Streeton 
family spent time in the vicinity of Leith Hill, 
Surrey. Arthur returned there again after his 
stint as an official war artist. Staying at Manor 
Gate Cottage in 1919 he wrote of 

1 Great belts of Beech and Oak, Syca?nore & 

Chestnut . the Hill and groves of 

Rhododendrons and this old house (which) has 
lovely lawns, long herbaceous borders, 3 oval 
ponds surrounded by rock garden, etc. ’ 4 

and he painted Beeches, Leith Hill\ Surrey. 

In 1920 Streeton brought his family back to 
Melbourne. The next year, with the proceeds of 
the sale of Golden Summer, Arthur bought 
5 acres of land at Olinda in the Dandcnong 
Ranges. At 54 years of age he planned, planted 
and tended his largest garden and designed the 
two storey house built on the site. This was the 
garden he loved most — as did his son and his 
grandchildren. At Longacres he could read, 
think, listen to music, enjoy family life and 
paint. It was a haven for weekends and holidays 
where Streeton could reconcile his English 
experience of gardens with his innate feeling for 
the Australian bush. 

There was also the established garden around 
Streetons Toorak home purchased in 1927. 
Within eight years the garden was expanded as 
Streeton explained in a letter to Oscar Paul 

7 have bought a property next door to this 
with frontage 96 feet by 150 depth with a 
grand oak or two, several fruit trees & a very 
old scattered home which I shall have removed 
& turn into a garden, an extensio?! of this 

» s 

one. 

The Grange Road garden was the subject of a 
series of paintings suggested by artist George 
Lambert when he stayed with Streeton in 1929. 
Lambert was much taken with the garden and its 
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mulberry trees. He also offered comment and 
advice on The Olive Tree , the canvas Streeton was 
then painting. This resulted in the inclusion of a 
wheelbarrow and the figure of a woman. 

It was Lamberts enthusiasm and cheerfulness 
which set Streeton working on the Grange 
Road paintings, a series showing his garden. The 
Artists House , Garden Corner , Tea in the Garden , 
The Rainbow , and /I Midberry Party. To-day 
the garden has succumbed to subdivision and 
building development. It lives on only in 
paintings, in family photographs and in personal 
memory. 

To his grand-daughter Venetia, the Grange 
Road garden was a bountiful paradise. Her most 
vivid and lasting recollection is the fruit trees — 
apricot, damson, quince, and apple. There was 
also the rose garden and an established lawn, 
she recalls, but for children the magic was in 
the trees. She tells how the local children 
would come to get mulberry leaves for their 
silkworms and describes the medlar that stood 
in the centre of a round bed outside the 
kitchen window. 

Longacres with its view over hills and valleys 
increasingly brought out the conservationist in 
Streeton. 

As early as 1925 he was addressing the Forest 
League on Australian Trees and Art’ and his 
views became more firmly expressed in 1940 
with the painting Silvan Dam and Donna Buang 
A.D. 2000 — a prophetic plea to conserve the 
natural stands of native trees in the area. As 
Streeton wrote to his friend Tom Roberts 

“Td like to come back and haunt my 

Blackwood tyres — and scare the life out of 

anyone who cuts down any of the trees I’ve 
M 6 

The property, Longacres, has remained in the 
family. Because of the growth of trees and 
hedges and the consequent lack of sunlight for 
many species as well as the ravages of rampant 
blackberry, the garden does call for historical 
restoration and re-creation. 

When he took over the property last year, Sir 
Arthur’s grandson, Roger Streeton and his wife 
Julie, were faced with a task of redemption. 
They had a good collection of photos of the 
garden in 1926 and 1927 showing newly 
planted exotics among the mountain ash but 
Roger is quick to explain his aim is not to work 
only to that plan. Rather it is to recognise the 
evolution of the garden through the input of 
each generation. 




A realist, Roger Streeton has set himself a clear 
programme of work. From January to June last 
year, he concentrated on eradicating the 
blackberry and tidying the seasonal bark and 
leaf-fall from the mountain ash. At the same time 
he assessed the garden in terms of pruning the 
exotic trees. Eighteen months later he feels he has 
the blackberry under control and can attend to 
unwanted growth (particularly the offspring of 
holly and sycamore), and to the large number of 
very mature rhododendrons. 

He describes his second stage as “one of 
consolidation”. Here the key factor is to 
determine a balance between history and garden 
innovation — to weigh up the ideas and 
outcomes of both his grandfathers garden and 
his father's garden. These will influence, but not 
necessarily control, his own ideas for the re¬ 
development and extension o! the garden in the 
future. (My impression is that his plan is acutely 
sensitive and fair to all generations). 

As an artist and a citizen, Sir Arthur Streeton 
contributed much to the growth of Australian 
identity and to national pride, yet he always had 
a deep appreciation of the European cultural 
heritage and he had a world view. His original 
exotic plantings include many varieties of oak, 
including Quercus canariensis and Q. suber , 
lindens, birch, an Arbutus menziesii in 
recognition of his wife’s Canadian background, 
and a wide range of conifers — in all over 500 
exotic trees. 

Among the notable features were a garden 
studio, a formal English rockery, a lily pond, rose 
trellises and open grass sections with Asiatic 
liliums, foxgloves and bluebells. These were 
contrasted with close grouped plantings of 
exotics. It was a garden delighting in a degree of 
openness, but one where dappled shadow 


(top) Flower beds surrounding 
house show recently 
uncovered border stones. 

(far left top) Artist Arthur 
Streeton and dog in front of 
Longacres (c. 1927) which is 
surrounded by original exotic 
plantings of Oregon. 

(far left middle) The plantings 
at Longacres advance 
(c. 1937). 

(far left bottom) Same view 
sixty years later showing the 
rose arch and trunk of original 
planting of Oregon. 


4 Letter to Baldwin Spencer, 
29 August, 1919, Walter 
Baldwin Spencer Papers, 
Mitchell Library, State 
Library of New South 
Wales 

5 Streeton Letter to Oscar 
Paul, 8 February 1935, 
Oscar Paul Letters, 
National Library of 
Australia, Canberra 
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(right) Julie Streeton at 
Longacres with scarlet oaks 
behind the house. 

(bottom) Oak plantings with 
cyclamen carpet beneath 
them (c. 1998). 
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and Julie to preserve an 
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counterpointed sunlight: a garden where seasonal 
colour was well organised against hedges and 
architecture. 

Sir Arthur’s son and daughter-in-law also loved 
Longacres. His son Oliver, an accomplished 
scientist, took advantage of an ideal habitat 
for rhododendrons. He established a significant 
species collection from many parts of the world. 
Indeed Oliver Streeton played a prominent role 
in the development of rhododendron hybrid 
propagation (including “Streeton’s form”) and 
he published a number of articles on the subject. 

The guiding principle for his son Roger is to 
re-establish the essential harmony of light, shade 
and colour by “a control of the eye”. This will 
allow a new focus on these key elements within 
the garden. The pruning of lower foliage of both 
exotics and rhododendrons, together with a 
controlled thinning of elevated foliage, will 
promote filtered sunlight and new' planting 
opportunities. The relocation of mature plants 
along boundaries will screen off the external 
distractions beyond, allowing the garden to be, as 
before, an oasis in suburbia.. 

Having inherited a bountiful and thriving 
collection of mature rhododendron and azalea, 
some 1000 in all, and recognising their short and 
intense flowering periods Roger sees his ‘rhodo 
task’ as twofold. To cull or heavily prune selected 
overgrown plants, and to introduce, into the 
space provided, a range of complementary 


plantings thus developing a succession of colour 
throughout the year. Important here arc the 
planting of mature cyclamen into the open areas 
and the mass plantings of bulbs throughout the 
garden. 

Final considerations are restoration and 
preservation — of buildings (Sir Arthur 
Streeton’s studio and the gardeners cottage), of 
structures (the formal English rockery and lily 
pond), and of trees (particularly a unique stand 
of oregons, originally planted for harvesting and 
now used as a climate control for the collection 
of broad leaf rhododendrons. To date the studio 
and cottage have undergone considerable 
restoration, with the other items scheduled for 
attention over the next two years. 

It is the flowers and towering trees that Venetia 
remembers most at Longacres. Stretches of lily 
of the valley, great beds of bluebells, and massed 
rhododendrons of every colour. In stark contrast 
were the stands of pine which had a mysterious, 
dark character and were known in the family as 
‘the black forest’ 

The importance of gardens as magic places for 
children, as a thread binding generations 
together and as a catalyst in the quest for 
‘essential being’ was abundantly clear to Arthur 
Streeton — artist and family man. 
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ALICE MAY JEFFERY (1911-1998) 

by Trevor Nottlc 

My regular letter to Miss Jeffery was due and I had planned to write about the Galanthus that were flowering. The news of 
her death came before I could go out to list the snowdrops in bloom. 

Alice Jeffery was a person with a quiet determination to stay in the background and though she supported the interest of 
many developing gardeners and garden writers she always remained a very private person. A keen supporter of the Australian 
Garden History Society from its beginning Miss Jeffery eschewed being included in photographs taken at the garden visits, 
garden tours and conferences she attended. Modesty prevented her from taking the limelight even when those whose rise to 
prominence she had supported sought to show their appreciation in public. Such was her nature that she liked the shy flowers 
too; the little gems of early spring, delicate catkins, waxen plum blossom, witch hazel and subtle hellebores. Is was her habit 
to describe plants as A most desirable thing or as Not of the first rank . She had firm views and gently informed her 
proteges and friends of her opinion of plants new and old. Her knowledge of plants was born from a rare discernment of their 
intrinsic qualities, from sharp eyed observation and keen botanical studies, and she had that rarest of qualities - a passion for 
plants and flowers that transcended fashion and style to appreciate things of beauty just for themselves. Even when the time 
of her gardening activity was past she kept up with the newest plant introductions and assessed their qualities and suitability 
according to her high standards. 

Those, like me who have enjoyed the friendship of Miss Jeffery, will also know that her love of beauty went far beyond an 
interest in flowers and garden making. Alice Jeffery loved all things beautiful; music, paintings, furniture, books, porcelain, 
silver, glass and took great delight in always being able to bring out some beautiful, often small, object that illustrated perfectly 
a point she was making. A keen collector of antiques from her earlier years she shared her love and knowledge freely with 
those who showed an interest in their beauty. As a writer I acknowledge her support and influence on my work. Through her 
encouragement and interest 1 was given access to her own rich source of experiences, and to a library of such depth and scope 
that it inspired me to always try to improve my use of our most beautiful language. 

Miss Jeffery's gift to Australian gardening was her enthusiasm and support for those many younger friends who will carry 
gardening into the new century. There are some among her friends who said of her that she was the last living Georgian. That 
may be true; excellence, refinement, gentility, hospitality and a love of beauty were the principles that guided her life. How 
fortunate are we who knew her and received the generous blessings she bestowed in her own quiet way. The list of snowdrops 
I had intended to write about to Alice is short: Galanthus elwesii, Galanthus elwesii var. gracilis , Galanthus nivalis and. 
Galanthus rizehensis - just the kind of flowers she would have declared with deep affection to be "The most desirable things." 


Vale Alice Jeffery. 


DATES FOR THE DIARY 

SATURDAY 3-MONDAY 5 OCTOBER 

Boxford garden open- 21 Scarborough St, Red 
Hill, ACT Enquiries (02) 6295 2709 

FRIDAY 23 OCTOBER - 
SUNDAY 8 NOVEMBER 

Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Exhibition: The Art of Botanical Illustration 
at the Mueller Hall, National Herbarium, 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Ave, 

South Yarra, Victoria 
Enquiries (03) 9650 6398 

SUNDAY I NOVEMBER 

State Library of Victoria Open Gardens Day 
on the Mornington Peninsula in Victoria - 


Cruden Farm, Shipway Lodge and Earimil. 
Enquiries (03) 9824 7690 

FRIDAY ^SATURDAY 7 NOVEMBER 

National Trust Cemetery Workshop. 

Penrith Civic Centre, NSW 
Enquiries (02) 9258 0123 

GARDEN LECTURE SERIES 

Three guest speakers have been invited to 
Australia to lecture, give workshops and 
masterclasses: Rosemary Alexander, Andrew 
Lawson and Dan Hinkley. For brochure, 
bookings or enquiries 
phone Joan Arnold (02) 4861 2942 or 
Barbara Dalitz (03) 9592 0825 
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Memories of 


F or most of the 
thirty-five people 
joining the Austr¬ 
alian Garden History 
Society’s autumn tour of 
the Macedon Ranges, the 
first morning started 
early, with home bases 
from Nimmitabel in 
NSW to Marden in 
South Australia and Sandy 
Bay in Tasmania. Jackie 
Courmadias and Trisha 
Dixon had the onerous task 
of keeping us on track and 
introducing us to the 
wonders of gardens that die 
National Trust considers 
‘represent one of the most 
important collections of nineteenth century gardens in Australia.' 

Our first 'typical hill station gardens' were Alton, Penola and 
Hascombe, all within walking distance of each other. And what 
absolutely unbelievable “hill stations” they were - settled in the late 
1870s planted with the most amazing collection of trees and shrubs 
that today have reached enormous size and beauty. Imagine — no 
nifty bob-cat to manipulate stones for the retaining walls clinging to 
the side of the hill, no mechanical means of moving earth to form 
terraces and no inground watering system, (not even a hose!!) to help 
establish the extensive plantings. 

Alton is said to have the best private collection of large conifers in 
the state and the Ash Wednesday 1983 bushfires which devastated so 
much of the area, thankfully, caused only minor damage. The 
original trees and shrubs were imported from England and a number 
of mature specimens were pulled to position on die hillside by horse- 
drawn wagons. The present owners were gracious hosts, opening a 
magnificent timber-panelled room, complete widi open fire, for our 
meal. The views from this room reinforced the concept of 
surrounding oneself with the trees from home, as well as maintaining 
the most marvellous panoramic view back to the city of Melbourne. 

Hascombe — fabulous Old World trees with a backdrop of native 
Blackwoods and Messmates. Some rare wondrous specimens, a 
Lancewood, Pseudopanax crassifolius, a native of New Zealand, an 
enormous Cryptomeria, Cryptomeria japonica Tlegans' and then, if 
our senses were not yet on “overload”, a giant of a Monkey Puzzle 
tree, Araucaria araucaria , which had suffered some damage in the 
1983 bush fires. 

A recent conservation analysis carried out on Alton and Hascombe 
stated ‘both gardens provided an important balance between 
landscaped areas, extensive working areas and paddocks and the 
natural bush setting. They are among a small number on Mount 
Macedon which have a very strong relationship with the natural 
topography and vegetation. 

Penola was reached through a fairytale elm and oak lined street. 
Hedges of laurel and holly form a screen from the street and again, 
trees of magnificent proportion. These included Lindens, many 
varieties of Cedars, a Copper Beech, diat in spite of the dry summer 


was a glorious burnished copper glow on the cloudy 
day and lush Tree-Ferns. Eucalypt forest provided the 
backdrop to Penola, and what giants they were, 
particularly beautiful on this soft cloudy day. 1 was 
reminded of Arthur Boyds Great Hall Tapestry in 
Parliament House, Canberra. 

All this and we have only completed Day 1!!! Tired 
and elated we returned to Woodend and the Bentinck 
Hotel for dinner, a little drink of wine and lots of 
chatter about the day. Wc head off on the bus die next 
morning in a different direction — two extensive 
country gardens — Bringalbit and Wombat Park. 

Bringalbit, at Sidonia near Kyneton, dates back to 
the 1870s. Rather than clinging to a hillside, this 
garden is nestled between die granite hills combines 
the flora of the area, Peppermint and Manna Gums 
and Yellow box eucalyptus with huge old conifers, 
willows and Monterey pines. We were also able to see 
the uncommon Osage tree, Madura pomijba widi its 
curious bright orange-like, crinkly fruit. A wonderful ornamental 
lake lies in front of die stone house, where we were privileged to be 
invited into for lunch out of the rain. How generous and hospitable 
of our hosts! 

Wombat Park in Daylesford is yet another uniquely different 
garden. The entrance to this Park is an avenue of 100 elms and we 
walked the distance in gentle rain, content to take our time and 
absorb the silence and beauty of the landscape. And what a landscape 
it is, towering Cedar, Monterey Pine, Oaks, Beech and Maples as we 
emerge from the avenue. A number of the trees have been registered 
on the State Significant Tree Register and it is easy to understand why. 
Tapestry hedges of holly species, immaculately maintained, an Eagle's 
Claw Maple, Acer platanoides ‘Lanciniaturn, one of only two in 
Victoria and die magical Lawson Cypress, which has layered itself 
over the years and now has some forty trunks. Standing in the middle 
was like being in an ancient cathedral, quite and still and good for die 
soul. Two other significant trees are Variegated Chestnut Castanea 
sativa ‘Albomarginata, planted in 1917, and a Mexican Nut Pine, 
Pinus quadrifolia var. parryana. It is thought diat this tree is near 140 
years old, extremely rare and still in good condition. 

Jackie and Trisha are to be congratulated for not planning too 
many garden visits in a day. As it was, die sheer size and magnificence 
of these gardens was really difficult to absorb and we were grateful 
that the afternoon then changed to visiting a beautifully restored 
convent that is now a gallery for local artisans. 

The next day saw us all up and ready to go again, refreshed from 
sleep, food and companionship for the three gardens ahead — Glen 
Rannoch, Marnanie and Ard Choille — all in close proximity along 
narrow roads lined with huge elms, oaks and eucalypt. 

Glen Rannoch dates from 1873 and the sight that greets us at the 
gate is a small stand of a very special Birch, Benda albosinemh , and its 
beautiful peeling red bark standing out against the grey granite dry 
stone wall. Restoration of this garden, the deal ing of dead and dying 
trees and replanting, has taken place over the last three years. Again, 
we are in awe of the size of the conifers, pines and larch, an enormous 
Monkey-puzzle tree, a maple walk in all its autumn finery and views 
to the You Yangs from a lookout backed by redwood, cedar and 


FOUR WONDERFUL 
AUTUMN DAYS in the 

MACEDON RANGES 


by Judith Needham 
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Douglas fir. Rugosa Roses enjoy the cold of winter 
here and their hips are red and luminous on this 
auaimn day. And still the garden develops with recent 
plantings of oaks of many different varieties, red, 
macrocarpa, canariensis, and chestnut, to name a just 
a few. 

Marnanie is the next garden to visit and once again 
it is different from the rest. The Ash Wednesday fires 
caused considerable damage to this 1866 garden. 
Large numbers of Eucalypt and Acacia were lost along 
with many confers and deciduous trees. Still, some 
early plantings survived and with the massive 
replanting and reconstruction it is not difficult to 
picture it pre-1983 and for those of as who struggle 
to grow trees in a less friendly climate, die growth and 
re-growth is wonderful. For me, this garden was a 
delight, with wonderful pieces of statuary — a life- 
size duck complete with a snail in its mouth guarding 
the stone garden pavilion, an enormous Grecian- 
style collection of stone people, dwarfed by the 
eucalyptus on the hill behind and an urn and plinth 
positioned to catch the eye as you discover the new 
Rhododendron and Mollis Azalea bed. 

Ard Choille, gaelic for ‘Height of the Wood’ could 
not be a more apt name for this 1890s garden that 
literally clings to the side of the hill, with its own 
lakes (constructed by hand, of course) and tumbling 
stone waterways. The National Trust .classified this 
garden in 1991, with its wonderful conifers, holly 
bushes as big as trees, tree ferns lining the spillways 
and most enormous butter yellow Tulip tree, 
Liriodendron tulipifera. The current owners purchased 
the property in 1987 following nearly 40 years of little 
work in the garden, with paths, waterways and lake 
were hidden beneath mounds of growth. They have 
now almost completed the massive restoration of this 
fabulous garden. 

Our last day together.. .many of us have formed 
wonderful friendships, all of us coming from many 
different walks of life but all with one thing in 
common, love of our historical gardens. Four gardens 
to visit with the added bonus of browsing in two plant 
nurseries. 

Believing we had seen the ‘best' yet, Duneira is yet 
another treasure. What is believed to be the longest 
avenue of English elms in Australia leads us to die 
most wonderful wooden house, tucked into the 
hillside. More giants of firs, cypress and oaks and 
stands of sycamores. More also, of those wonderfully 
thick holly hedges, with their polished green leaves 
and red berries. I wonder if they would withstand 
die rigours of my Snowy Mountains garden? A 
wonderfiilly gnarled Mr Fuji cherry supported by 
posts and now classified by the National Trust, 
creating a centrepiece for the secret garden. Then 
next to the glass house, the arching branches of a 


Stephanandra tanakae covered in glowing red-orange 
leaves and brightening that litde area of the garden. 

A short stop at two nurseries provide temptadon on 
die way to a sumptuous lunch at Jackie and John 
Courmadias garden, Brookdale. Different again from 
the previous gardens, Brookdale was created around 
the turn of this century as a source of foliage for 
commercial florists. A startling copse of white barked 
Birch on one side of die house has been created from 
the mass planting of the old nursery stock. Terraced 
beds have extensive stone and brick edging and paths. 
It is thought that the deep trough-like structures 
down through the terraces may have been for placing 
the harvested foliage into water to keep it fresh. An 
Oak arboretum, which escaped the 1983 fires that 
burnt half of the three hectare garden, provided a 
dazzling display of red, die ground carpeted with 
beautiful red brown leaves. So many varieties of 
Oaks were planted that some have hybridised and 
identification is difficult. 

First sight of Dreamdiorpe, jast across the road 
from Brookdale, was the most fabulous planting of 
crabapplcs and hawthorn cultivars on the side 
fence. Meandering padis lead through the garden, 
crisscrossing small streams with rustic wooden 
bridges, a lake and groundcovers rampant enough to 
smoother weeds and creates the feeling of having been 
there forever. A hidden entrance through a tall hedge 
of lilac leads to an open grassed area at the front of the 
house, an exit on the odicr side finds you in an old 
orchard and a wonderful golden oak, Quercus robur 
‘Concordia The herbaceous border had a background 
lattice made from green woodcuttings, no doubt used 
to tie tall flower stalks to. It looked attractive, not as 
harsh and permanent as commercial products. The 
oaks of this garden have die most wonderful spread 
and it is easy to picture families from a bygone age 
enjoying rhe cool of the canopy on hot summer days. 

The last visit of our tour, The Coach House, was 
originally part of Dreamthorpe. Now a beautiful 
home, we were fortunate enough to warm ourselves 
in front of a blazing fire, sipping refreshments as we 
listened to the history of the original coach house and 
Macedon Butter Factory. Both have been lovingly 
restored and complemented by a delightful garden - a 
formal parterre on one side, two small footbridges 
across a creek that runs through the garden, and 
beyond, a lovely wilderness area. This was a wonderful 
way to complete our four days and the last 
opportunity to say our good-byes and thanks to 
everyone involved, before departing for home. 

This tour was very special, not only for the friends, 
companionship and laughs, but because the 
gardens we visited were so very special. We were 
privileged to be given access to this area of 
Australian Garden History 



Stairway at Alton 


(opposite) Bruce and Jill 
Greenland from Berwick, 
Victoria at Wombat Park. 


Judith Needham has gardened 
in the two extremes of 
climate in Australia — Darwin 
in the 70s where pruning was 
done on a regular basis 
chainsaw fashion and anything 
left in the ground would grow 
— to the Monaro where 
pruning is done only if you're 
sure you get some growth 
that season, dependant on 
late frosts, wingless 
grasshoppers and anything 
else you can think of. In 
Darwin, Judith was president 
of the garden club and on 
returning to Canberra, 
convened the first meeting of 
the Belconnen Garden club. A 
member of the Heritage 
Roses Inc. and AGHS, Judith is 
currently restoring a 1890 
timber home and endeav¬ 
ouring to establish a garden at 
I 100 m with temperatures 
varying from -12 C to 38 C. 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


ACM 

The 1988 Annual General Meeting will be 
held in Fremantle on Sunday October 18 at 
9 am at the Esplanade Hotel, Marine Terrace 
during the Nineteenth Annual National 
Conference in Western Australia. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

The Annual Report is included in the 
mailing with the Journal and includes the 
Chairman’s Report along with branch 
activities and financial statement. 

JOURNAL PACKING 
Thanks to Helen Page, Pam Jellie, Georgina 
Whitehead, Di Ellerton, Beryl Black, Laura 
Lewis, Mike and Kaye Stokes, Monica Wells 
and Nina Crone for packing the last journal. 

GARDEN HISTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Charles Boot the compiler of The 
Bibliography published by the English 
Garden History Society is now receiving 
copies of Australian Garden History. 
Inclusion of articles in this comprehensive 
bibliography is an excellent opportunity for 
contributors to have a wider exposure. 
Members will also be interested to know that 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Lindley 
Library has recently joined the Australian 
Garden History Society. This means that 
copies of Australian Garden History will now 
be part of this extensive horticultural library. 


.---SUBSCRIPTIONS- 

I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

Q Individual Member $42 Q 3 year Individual Member $120 

□ Household Membership (2 adults and children) $33 Q 3 year Household Membership $150 

Q Company/Institution/Library $66 □ 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

Q Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 Q Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credir card: !_) Visacard □ Mastercard Q Bankcard 

„,« □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholders signature ....... 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

*Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 


GARDEN 

TOURS 


LA AVENTURA 
DE ARGENTINA 

Argentina 

Nov 1998 & 1999 

PERSIAN PATHS 
& GARDENS 

Iran —May 1999 

CONTACT: Susie McGregor, 

Pitlochry, Mulgoa NSW 2745 
Tel/Fax (02) 4773 8317 


GARDEN TOURS 


Organised by John Morris, 
accompanied by 
Shirley Stackhouse 
with the Friends ol the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney 
[SPRING 1998 
Mudgee-Coolah-Cassilis 
5 days 

Bowral 3 days 

1 SPRING 7999 

Western Australia - 
wildflowers & gardens 
Approx 14 days 
Tasmania Approx 10 days 

FOR BROCHURES : John Morris, 
13 Simmons St, Balmain, 
NSW 2041 
Tel. (02) 9810 2565 
Fax (02) 9818 2754 
E-mail jmorris@loom.com.au 



Homestead tourS 

COUNTRY HOUSE & GARDEN TOURS 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

Our personally guided tours are designed to give you 
a special insight into many areas of the South Island 
with exclusive first hand information from the 
owners of the properties. The tours are definitely 
suited to both men and women with the accent on 
local history, architecture and high country station 
life as well as gardens, wineries and art studios. 

SPRING TOUR: 1 - 8 November 1998 

Christchurch - Lake Tekapo - Wan aka - Queenstown 

EARLY SUMMER TOUR: 

23 - 28 November 1998 

Christchurch - Mid and South Canterbury 

SUMMER TOUR: 15 - 21 February 1999 

Christchurch - Akaroa - Kaikoura - Blenheim 

AUTUMN TOUR: 19-25 April 1999 

Christchurch - Southern Lakes - Queenstown 

For further information please contact: 

Derek & Belinda McKenzie, Woodbury, RD 21, 
Geraldine, New Zealand. 

Tel - 64 3 692 2824 Fax - 64 3 692 2772 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

THURSDAY 10 

SA Adelaide - Trevor Nottle speaking 
on ‘The Challenges of maintaining/ 
restoring/renovating a Heritage Garden 
Venue Gartrell memorial Church Hall, 
Alexandra Avenue, Rose Park Time 8 
pm Cost Gold coin donation includes 
supper Enquiries Nicky Downer 
(08) 8370 8783 

SATURDAY 19 

Tas Hobart - Garden Lecture Series: 
Andrew Lawson ‘Garden Passions’ and 
‘Garden Colour’ Venue Collegiate 
School, Performing Arts Centre, 

Hobart Time 11 am - 3 pm 
Cost $50.00 includes lectures, morning 
tea and lunch with wine. Bookings 
Ann Cripps (03) 6225 1860 

SUNDAY 20 

Vic Melbourne - Garden Lecture 
Series: Camera in the Garden 
Workshop with Andrew Lawson. 

Venue Rippon Lea, 192 Hotham St, 
Elsternwick Time 11 am - 3 pm Cost 
$62.00 includes lecture, lunch and 
demonstration. Bookings Barbara 
Dalitz (03) 9592 0825 

SATURDAY 26 

&4 Habndorf - Working bee at The 
Cedars. Time 10 am - 4 pm Enquiries 
Francis Walling (08) 8327 3003 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 9 - SUNDAY I NOVEMBER 
NSW-VIC-TAS - Limited places on 
specialist inbound AGHS tour - to join 
overseas delegates - 24 days 
commencing in Sydney and travelling 
through country NSW and Victoria 
and Tasmania, returning to Melbourne 
Sunday November 1. 

Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

FRIDAY 16-SUNDAY 18 

WA Fremantle - Nineteenth Annual 
National Conference - ‘Gardening in a 
Mediterranean Climate’. National and 
International speakers include Geoff 
Nichols, a specialist in South African 
flora, George Scddon, Steven Forbes 
and Greg Keighery. Tours include a 
visit to New Norcia, a private garden 
in Bullsbrook, Kings Park Botanic 
Gardens, Government House Garden 
and the grounds of the University of 


W.A. The conference dinner is to be 
held at Houghton’s Winery. Venue 
Esplanade Hotel, Fremantle 
Bookings (03) 9650 5043 

MONDAY 19 

WA Fremantle - Optional Day - 
gardens of Perth and its environs. 

WEDNESDAY 21 
Vic Melbourne - AGHS and the 
OPCA are combining to present a 
lecture by Richard G Turner Jr, Editor 
of Pacific Horticulture, a highly 
respected American gardening 
magazine. Venue Burnley Horticultural 
College, Swan Street, Burnley Time 
7.30 pm Cost members $8.00 non¬ 
members $10.00 and concession $7.00 
Enquiries AG HS office 
(03) 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 3 I - TUESDAY 3 

NOVEMBER 

Vic Western Distinct - Self drive tour 
‘In the footsteps of Eugene von 
Guerard, landscapes of the Western 
District’. Enquiries AGHS office 
(03) 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 3 I 

NSW Sydney - A guided tour of 
Botany Cemetery, including a section 
containing early monuments removed 
from Devonshire Street in the city and 
the gardens surrounding the 
magnificent art deco crematorium 
building. Meet at 1.30 pm at the 
Botany Crematorium. Bookings 
Colleen Morris (02) 9660 0573 

NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 8 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hillview 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Labelled tree walk 
of significant trees. Venue Hillview, 


Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest Time 
10 am - 4 pm Cost $4.00 Enquiries 
Trish Goodman (02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 

FEBRUARY 1999 

MONDAY 22 - FRIDAY 26 
Tasmania - Tour of southern gardens 
with Fairie Nielsen Enquiries AGHS 
office (03) 9650 5043 

WORKING BEE AT THE CEDARS, 
HAHN DO RF by Francis Walling 

What a great day we all had at The 
Cedars on Saturday 30th May. The 
weather smiled on us as a dozen or so 
members and friends of the AGHS 
descended on the former home of Sir 
Hans Heysen at Hahndorf. Curator Allan 
Campbell has done a wonderful job 
revamping the extensive northern garden 
incorporating, as much as possible, plants 
which feature in Sir Hans’ and Noras 
many beautiful still life paintings. Allan 
welcomed the party and directed us to 
the eastern garden, part of the original 
1870s plantings, now long overgrown. 
Following Allan’s guidance we set to 
work. Stones were unearthed, steps 
discovered, paths cleared, it was a great 
privilege to partake of morning tea and 
lunch in the delightful conservatory 
known, en famille , as ‘The Stoop’. Allan 
kindly conducted us through the house 
and lively discussions on art and life 
ensued. By 4.30 pm a whole corner of 
the garden had been transformed. Allan 
was ecstatic. Riddles of disappearing 
pathways were being unravelled and the 
former layout of the garden revealed. The 
Heysen family is reported to be delighted. 
Thank you to all who participated. 

Please join us on Saturday September 
26 for a further working bee. 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 

1999 PROGRAMMES 

South of France / Italy departs may 4 
Burgundy / Prague departs may 19 

All enquiries • Julie Keegan Tel 02 9337 1147 

7 Cove Street Watsons Bay 2030 Fax 02 9337 6782 
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ady Law-Smith has 
selected nearly sixty 
of her beautiful 
watercolour drawings of much¬ 
loved plants and creatures from 
her garden, Bolobek, for a 
special 1999 Desk Diary. This is 
an opportunity to see many 
previously unpublished drawings 
among the many favourites 
that have been included in 
her books, A Gardeners Diary, 
The Uncommon Garden and 
Gardens of the Mind. They are 
exquisite images, sensitively 
portrayed in tH is special 
publication, designed by Alison 
Forbes for the Women’s Comm¬ 
ittee of the National Trust (Vic). 
Lady Law-Smith is Patron of 
the Australian Garden History 
Society. 

Profits from the sale of diaries 
sold through the Australian 
Garden History Society will go 
to the Society. 



Available through the Australian 
Garden History Society 
for $ 18 (postage free). 

Copies are available now by 
posting a cheque to 

AGHS Office, 
Cl- Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Ave, 
South Yarra, Vic 3MI. 



Joan Law-Smith 

NATIONAL TRUST DESK DIARY 1999 
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D efining a bush garden poses 
some difficulties. The most accurate 
description may be to say that a garden 
of Australian plants, designed in a style inspired 
by the natural Australian bush or forest, devoid 
of any European influence and of a character 
unique to this land, is a bush garden. But then 
we must consider whether the setting has 
that ordered untidiness’ that is an essential 
ingredient. The downfall of many attempts to 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


establish ‘native’ or ‘bush’ gardens is the 
temptation to carry on the traditional European 


idea of‘neatness; spacing plants too far apart to 
allow them to ‘develop’; defining the planted 
areas precisely, mulching with materials that are 
out of character; snipping ‘unruly’ graceful 
branches of shrubs; raking up fallen foliage; and 
generally being unable to accept that a setting in the real Australian character must look as though it 
is never maintained, although of course, this is not so. 

My first encounter with this ‘new’ (to me) style of design in the 1950s, was the wonderful Schubert 
display garden at their Noble Park (Victoria) nursery, a garden now lost. Not having a horticultural 
background, the Schuberts were free of pre-conceived ideas and were able to establish a garden of bush 
character by using the natural landscape as inspiration and example. They favoured close planting 
because that is how most natural plants grow in temperate Australia. The hardwood sawdust mulch 


by Glen Wilson 


was covered with a thin layer of coarse washed sand and once covered by fallen foliage, assumed a very 
natural appearance. The layout gave access through the mass planting, often leading to open spaces. 

For a garden of this type to be successful, the amount of thought and sweat that has gone into its 
creation should not be apparent; quite the reverse to the reaction of encountering a garden that has 
been entered in a garden competition! This was so with the Schubert garden which was established 
to display Australian plants, not merely as ‘specimens’ with desirable qualities but to show how plants 
of similar foliage and character could be blended to combine into a landscape truly Australian in 
design. And this is what set Schuberts apart and made them pioneers in this work. Others were to 
display the same plants in ‘beds’ with emphasis on flowering habit, foliage colour and so on; in other 
words, the horticultural aspects of the plants. What we should be most interested in is the landscape 
qualities of plants. And this leads to the key point; we need to put aside the old ideas stemming from 
European garden design and think in Australian landscape terms. It is not a matter of size; a small area 
can be designed along landscape principles rather than to be thought of as merely a ‘garden. 

The great Edna Walling in her book, posthumously published by Mulini Press (1984), On the Trail 
of Australian Wildflowm , gave the lead when she wrote 

How pleasant a light is thrown upon the subject of making new gardens from the study of these we have 
been looking at in the mountains and other wild places. 

If not the first, she certainly was one of the first to see that landscaping with Australian plants 
needed a new philosophy to go along with the ‘new’ plants. And this from someone English born, 
who made her Australian reputation by designing typically European work! 

Fortunately, many others have now implemented much lovely work in a gentle Australian character. 
Work that we may hope will inspire those who follow. 





Glen Wilson began his landscape career in 1952 when 25 years old. He soon came under the influence of Bernhardt and Dulcie 
Schubert and was greatly inspired by their famous Australian display garden at Noble Park in Victoria. This connection led to a 
penod of private study with Edna Walling which sealed his devotion to landscaping in an Australian style. For eight years he woriced 
as a designer, estimator and supervisor for Eric Hammond who had constructed many of Edna Walling’s gardens. Glen has lectured 
in Landscape Design, was project landscape designer for the Patterson Lakes project at Carrum in Victoria and has written two 
books, Landscaping with Australian Plants (1975) and Amenity Planting in Arid Zones (1980), 
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BIBLIOPHILIC 

BANTER 


I n primary school it was paramount that an 
English boys magazine The Champion , be 
regularly collected from the newsagent and 
the Annual was sure to be in the Christmas 
stocking. The adventures of Biggies and other 
heroes were devoured with vigour. In those 
days the chance of children reading anything 
Australian except via the Victorian School Grade 
Readers was pretty remote. 

As a struggling science (actually, chemistry) 
student it was the writings of Graves, 
Hemingway, Salinger, T. S. Eliot, C. P. Snow, etc 
that provided an attraction to usurp the need to 
attack the pile of chemistry textbooks. Also the 
Faber Book of Verse and Worse certainly brought 
smiles or chuckles to the surface. As the lure of 
chemistry became weaker and the world of 
Australian plants began to take its grip, a very 
strong swing of the pendulum from fiction to 
non-fiction eventuated. The dream of being 
another Fred Williams or Bernard Leach was 
high priority then so numerous art and pottery 
books were the flavour for a period and although 
failing dismally to reach anywhere near their 
standards Bernard Leach’s Potters Book is still 
flavoursome. 

One thing learnt over the years is it should not 
be taken for granted that non-fiction will 
automatically be fact. There are a number of 
gardening books that spring to mind which 
could be placed in a median category, as a 
mixture of fact and fiction or could it be said, a 
figment of the author’s imagination, but let us 
pass on to more positive things. 

Choosing books about plants offers the same 
dilemma as to choosing plants for gardens because 
there is such a large range from which to select and 
will they really suit your conditions! It is usually 
the case of what you desire or need at certain 
moments which will influence your decision as to 
whether to buy it straight away yourself or 
surreptitiously (or not so) notify a friend,, partner 
or relative that such and such a book would make 
a lovely gift at an appropriate time. 

In the late 1950s to early 1960s my hunger for 
any publications on gardening, horticulture and 
design with Australian plants was probably 
somewhat paranoid. The exhilaration of 
exploring the fantastic Australian flora led to a 
devouring desire to propagate, grow and 
hopefully sell these plants to other people. 
Therefore it was extremely important to gather as 
much information on Australian plants and 
hopefully gain knowledge that could help in 
their successful cultivation. Hands-on experience 
was down the track! 



by Rodger Elliot 


Books on Australian plants were scarce, even in 
libraries. However a couple were of exceptional 
quality for that time. Thistle Harris had 
written Australian Plants for the Garden in 1953 
(following on the success of her 1949 Wildflowers 
of Australia). Here was a book that nearly fell 
apart from overuse because of efforts in 
memorising the pearls of wisdom from within. 
Here too was a book with 17 garden plans using 
solely Australian plants which had the touch of 
Edna Walling to them. What joy! There were 
only 18 books in the bibliography, 3 of which 
emanated from USA including Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening by L. H. Bailey, a person who came 
to mean much more to me later on. The other 
book of importance at that time was Ernest E, 
Lord’s Shrubs and Trees for Australian Gardens 
which later was to gain magnificently from the 
input of one of my heroes, namely James (Jim) 
H. Willis. 

Plant catalogues from around the world, have 
for over two centuries had a very direct and 
dramatic influence on gardeners. The pioneering 
George Althofer operated a small nursery at 
Dripstone, a very small town near Wellington, 
NSW and the first catalogue received from him 
opened a new horizon for me while Boddy’s 
Eastern Park Nursery near Geelong produced a 
catalogue in the 1950s of never-before-seen 
listings of available Australian plants that 
whetted the appetites of enthusiasts. It was 
about at this time that the journal American 
Nurseryman began to gain greater relevance 
for me with various articles on propagation 
and growing techniques tempting a novice 
nurseryman to try some of them in Australia. 

It was also about this time that Edna Walling 
convinced my parents that I was being wasted 
on chemistry and should be more usefully 
employed. Of all the Walling books, it was 
Australian Roadside which produced the right 
chemistry for me. It was indeed very sad to see 
boxes and boxes of remaindered books of this 
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title (undoubtedly years ahead of its time), 
stacked in one of the rooms at The Barn at 
Bickleigh Vale. Goodness knows what happened 
to them. 

In a time of employment with E. H. 
Hammond, an excellent landscape design and 
construction firm, there was always much 
discussion with noted landscape designer Glen 
Wilson as to which books we were currently 
reading. He introduced me to Gardens are for 
People by Thomas Church and to be able to visit 
the Donnell garden in Sonoma, California after 
having known it through that book since the late 
1950s was truly one of life’s highlights. 

Involvement in landscape construction led to a 
fascination with plants and their relationship 
with rocks and boulders in nature and in 
cultivation. To have and read that masterwork 
by B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, Natural Rock 
Gardening many times led to the belief that one 
thought he knew the theory but was always left 
wondering if the finished product matched the 
theory. Ellis Stones and Gordon Ford among 
others did not have that problem! 

Other books of trade that proved invaluable in 
formative years (and still continue to be), were 
floras of states or specific areas. These would 
enable identification of plants encountered on 
various trips. Whether the end results were 
correct was another question and could often 
lead to fascinating camp fire discussions. To 
many Victorians A Handbook to Plants in 
Victoria , Volumes 1 &C 2 by J. H. Willis were 
invaluable for many years. It did not have any 
pretty pictures but this was not a serious 
drawback. How to Know Western Australian 
Wildflowersby Blackall & Grieve has come out in 
dribs and drabs over the years but never quick 
enough for those of us who were eager to have 
good coverage of the flora of south-western 
Western Australia. The illustrated keys in most 


of these volumes are an asset and authors 
contemplating Field Guides would do well to 
investigate them. 

Involvement with David Jones and Trevor 
Blake in a long term publishing project such as 
the Encyclopaedia of Australian Plants Suitable for 
Cultivation has led me to many publications. 
Books from last century often harbour a wealth 
of information. Having had access to the truly 
fantastic collection of the Library at the National 
Herbarium of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne enabled the perusal of publications 
such as Curtis' Botanical Magazine, Edwards 
Botanical Register and The Gardener's Chronicle. 
On a first visit to Los Angeles in 1977, when 
staying with the doyenne of horticulture, who 
ran a complimentary boarding house for overseas 
botanical and horticultural visitors, little did I 
know when answering yes to the offer of 
spending time in her library would she open 
a concealed door to reveal a near mint set 
of Curtis Botanical Magazine. My hands 
immediately became awfully sweaty! Later on 
this same lady, living in London and in ailing 
health was gradually distributing her library. She 
packaged up and sent to us, a then complete set 
of Index Kewensis (2 Volumes and 16 
Supplements) which listed nearly all the known 
plants of the world, that to that time had been 
named and described by botanists. Would you 
believe, not a picture anywhere to be seen but the 
series was invaluable when trying to find a 
reference to the original description of a plant. 
Times have changed, as Index Kewensis is now 
available on CD Rom. 

Books have a high profile in Gwen’s and my 
life and it is inevitable that catalogues arrive in 
the mail and purchases of secondhand books 
were especially a regular feature during the 1970s 
and 1980s. The Mary Martin Book Shop then 
operated by Max Harris in Adelaide being a chief 
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Rodger Elliot has long been 
involved in propagation and 
cultivation of Australian plants, 
as well as writing and lecturing 
on Australia's flora. After 
gardening for many years at 
Montrose the Elliots’ 
transferred their efforts to 
suburban Heathmont, east of 
Melbourne in 1992. His major 
project since the mid-70s has 
been co-author, with friend 
David Jones, of the 
Encyclopaedia of Australian 
Plants, of which 7 volumes 
plus 3 Supplements have 
been published. A further 2 
volumes plus 4 supplements 
will complete this task. He has 
also written 15 plus books, 
mostly on horticulture and 
botany of Australian plants. 
Among awards received are 
the Australian Natural History 
Medallion and the Award of 
Excellence for Outstanding 
Contribution to Horticulture. 
Rodger is on the Board of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne and Cranbourne. 
For the past 6-7 years he 
has been involved in 
development of Koala Blooms 
and Outback Plants, 
companies which 
market Australian plants here 
and overseas. 


source of a myriad of mainly plant-related books. 
On a number of occasions we would order from 
overseas. To receive books such as Loudon's 
Encyclopaedia of Plants published in the mid 18th 
century with its wealth of information on plants 
and how they were cultivated during that period 
was fascinating reading, making one recall a 
statement made by the minister who married us. 
It went something like this; There is nothing 
new, it has been done somewhere before’ which 
we tended to disregard at 23 years of age. 
On reading Loudon and other old Plant 
Encyclopaedias you can now but often agree as 
far as propagation and cultivation of many plants 
are concerned. The Nature of Landscape Design by 
Nan Fairbrother and Garden Design by Sylvia 
Crowe came via the same method. It was always 
an exciting moment to open these brown paper 
packages. 

A major Australian plant publishing project 
began in the 1960s when Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, an Irishman with a deep love 
of: Tasmanian plants, commissioned the 
outstanding Australian botanical artist, Margaret 
Stones to paint all of Tasmania’s endemic flora. 
This resulted in the publication of 6 Volumes of 
The Endemic Flora of Tasmania over 1967 — 78. 
Sadly this magnificent project was somewhat 
marred by less than highest quality colour 
printing but nevertheless an outstanding venture 
and a treasure trove of many beautiful plants. 
Subsequently the world has been privileged to 
have the magnificent Banksia paintings of a 
slightly undersung Australian heroine painter in 
Celia Rosser. Volumes 1 & 2 are of impeccable 
quality. Many of her admirers are finding it hard 
to endure the time before the last volume will be 
off the printing press. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the Reed series, 
Flowers and Plants of Victoria , Flowers and Plants 
of New South Wales and Southern Queensland and 
Flowers and Plants of Western Australia provided 
us with good to excellent quality colour 
photographs (many of which had not been 
published before), as well as an enlightening text. 

In recent times a number of Australian states 
have produced excellent floras which often 
include information on habitat and location 
which is extremely relevant to cultivation. In 
Australian Garden History , Vol 7, No 3, Nov - 
Dec 1993, Tom Garnett cited in his Bibliophilic 
Banter an advisory quote ‘Never buy anything 
but floras and monographs’, undoubtedly very 
sound advice for anyone from beginners through 
to serious gardeners because you can often gain 
very valuable basic information which could reap 


successful cultivation The ongoing Flora of 
Australia Project certainly has not lived up to the 
initial promise of the Australian Government in 
1981, that 2-3 volumes would be published 
each year, and yes there are some drawbacks in 
the presentation of information but it is a 
magnificent project on Australian plants. When 
completed there will be over 60 volumes, to date 
about one-third of the total has been published. 

There is genuine reason for celebration (not 
only by the authors) when new floras of areas 
such as The Kimberley or WA are released 
because all of a sudden there is a wealth of 
information available to a much wider audience 
than just an enclave of botanists. An allied 
publication such as Broome and Beyond (1996) 
delves even further than just treating the flora in 
isolation but rather explores the relationship of 
plants and people of the Dampier Peninsula. It is 
fascinating, and one should say compulsory 
reading for anyone thinking of visiting that 
region. Study on uses of Australian plants has 
become one of the major flavours of the decade 
with a resultant flush of books by different 
authors but Joseph Maiden’s long forgotten The 
Useful Native Plants of Australia (1889) is 
excellent for its breadth of information and has 
stood the test of time very well. 

The botanical language of plants and their 
names is often disconcerting to recently anointed 
enthusiasts as well as seasoned gardeners. An 
extra and usually very enriching dimension is 
added to gardening if we can understand why 
plants have certain names. There is help out there 
at different levels. Small can be beautiful, which 
is evident in Dictionary of Botanical Names by 
George Zimmer, first published in 1912 and 
subsequently many times is a gem, not like some 
of the clumsy publications touted by some 
publishers today. A small American paperback, 
Dictionary of Word Roots and Combining Forms 
by Donald Borror is excellent while Western 
Australian Plant Names and their Meanings by 
Francis Sharr is first-rate and contains many 
derivations that are not just confined to plants 
from that state. On a larger scale, Stearns 
Dictionary of Plant Names for Gardeners is 
a valuable addition to the bookshelves and 
Botanical Latin by the same author will give 
those of us who think we are more academically 
orientated all we need to know, plus more. 

It really is wonderful that we have such an 
array of publications from all parts of the world 
from which we can choose with the desire that 
they will enrich our experience of gardening. 
Hopefully they will keep coming! 
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by David Jones 


L emon-scented gums and ironbarks are 
symbols of Adelaides entry into the bush 
garden style in the late 1950s leading 
up to the 1970s. The trees were used both in 
domestic gardens and in select street avenue 
plantings. 

But their use was contrary to the gardening 
conservatism in Adelaide in the 1960s. While the 
bush garden style had a strong influence in 
Melbourne and Sydney in the 1960s its strength 
and expression in Adelaide was mixed. Part of 
the reasons are the lack of a horticultural school 
and personalities that argued for this approach 
in community; the strong English garden 
tradition that still dominate Adelaide garden and 
public park design today; and the Adelaides 
predominant alkaline soils and Mediterranean 
climate. 

Given these constraints only a few landscape 
designers found support and patronage. While 
most of these clients were largely private there 
was a philosophical change in the government 
agencies in the mid to late 1960s. Of these 
designers, the work of Robin Hill and Allan 
Correy charted expressions of the bush garden 
style and were the most prominent landscape 
designers in Adelaide in the 1960s. 

DESIGNER IN THE SPIRIT 
OF THOMAS CHURCH 

Self-trained, Hill gained an apprenticeship at 
Kemps Nursery in Kingswood in the 1940s. 1 
The Nursery management supported Adelaide's 
penchant for formalism in rose gardens, box 
hedges, perennial walks, Min taro slate pavers, 
endorsing the virtues of this “English bourgeoisie 
outpost.’” Typically each design site was on the 
singly flat Adelaide Plains and each with “diverse 
site problems to solve.” The Nursery 
progressively introduced topography with low 
random rubble stone retaining walls, free-form 
lawns, and dabbled in expensive Mintaro slate 
slabs as paving to deal with this flatness. 
Leaving Kemp’s in 1952, Hill established the 
first landscape design practice in Adelaide 
with his colleague Richard Massey. Hill found 
inspiration in the writings of Californian 


Thomas Church and in his mixture of fluid 
and angular forms. 3 Railway sleepers, free-forms, 
appropriation of distant landscapes, and 
enhancing indigenous vegetation formed the 
primary ingredients of Church’s design which 
Hill also progressively adopted. By the late 1950s 
Hill was exploring ground plane manipulation, 
the sculpturing of land to embrace drainage 
lines, the use of indigenous trees and shrubs, the 
careful use of stone, and the expression of the 
design in perspective more than in plan. Sole 
practice in 1959 permitted Hill to weave his 
earlier training in sculpture together with his 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Jones, DS 1997, "Robin 
Sinclair Hill: confronting 
traditionalism in Adelaide," 
Landscape Australia 4/1997: 
338-341; Jones, DS, "20th 
century landscape design in 
Adelaide: three significant 
designers," Journal of the 
Historical Society of South 
Australia 25: 49-53. 

2 Correspondence, Hill to 
Jones, March 5, 1997, p. 2. 

3 Church, T 1955, Gardens 
are for People. New York, 
NY: Macmillan. 

The former IPEC Building in 
Frewville with its decorative 
use of Ironbarks and 
Willunga slate. 
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4 Drew, P 1980, “Muller, 
Peter," in M Emanuel, ed., 
Contemporaty Architects, 
pp.571-572. London, UK: 
Macmillan. 


(right) The sculptured internal 
garden of the Michell 
residence in Medindie. 

(below) One of an number of 
stone crafted paths to the 
creek edge at the Bonython 
residence. 
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European readings and Church’s ideas, and 
permitted him to explore the forms and qualities 
in indigenous plants. 

Part of Hills ideas are expressed in his former 
Le Corbusier influenced residence at Norton 
Summit (1964-65). Cantilevering, resting next 
to Third Creek, the two storey stone residence 
and studio today nestles in a forest of rich¬ 
flowering and scented eucalypts, allocasuarinas, 
grevilleas and related shrubs. Indigenous trees 
have been retained and Hill planted the narrow 
flat creek-side site extensively in local species 
creating a bush land setting, and the sloping 
part of the allotment became his experimental 
nursery to test species as to their receptability to 
Adelaides soils and climate. Carey and Horsnell 
Gully sandstone faces all structures, and railway 
sleepers are used as retaining walls, bridges, and 
edgings. 

Of Hill’s work the Michell residence in 
Medindie (1964) and the I PEC regional head¬ 
quarters (1964), both designed by Peter Muller, 
stand out as significant modernist translations of 
the bush garden style.' Hill was introduced to 
Muller as a possible landscape designer and 
instantly found a sympathiser and a challenge. 
Muller gave Hill a free charter for both projects 
but encouraged the use of ‘book-leaf’ freestone 
walls drawn from his architectural designs that 
intruded into spaces creating sub-spaces together 
with large unweathered randomly positioned 
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stones. Artistically these extended Hill and his 
craft at ground and space manipulation, paving 
stone assemblage, use of vegetation, and 
simplicity with strength in differing paving 
surfaces produced two remarkable designs. 5 

In his design work Hill found more love in the 
ideas he created than in the execution of projects. 
He tested and challenged the lack of relevancy 
in Adelaide landscape design, and in particular 
domestic design, and found heart in its 
Mediterranean and Californian translations. 
Natural stone, pergolas, walls, colours, the 
manipulation of ground planes and spaces, the 
use of vegetation for their textures and forms 
rather than their allegiances, all speak of an 
exploration with Adelaide regional landscape 
design. He views his experimental ‘manipulation 
of spaces’ as still being important in his personal 
design inquiry. ‘My designs portrayed a 
structural core with vegetation acting as an over¬ 
lapping medium.’ 6 

DESIGNER IN THE SPIRIT 
OF JENS JENSEN 

Educated in landscape architecture at Durham 
and Illinois, Correy was drawn into Adelaide in 
1961 to prepare the master plan for the Mount 
Lofty Botanic Garden. 7 While this project 
absorbed most of his time, Correy had to search 
for an appropriate landscape design style for this 


landscape. In the absence of these cues he 
progressively explored an amalgam of the ideas of 
Chicago landscape architect Jens Jensen, and the 
gardens and writings of Garrett Eckbo and James 
Rose in private garden designs. 8 

In retrospect Correy has observed: 

While I have often used Australian species of 
plants I have never taken a purist approach to 
this ... Probably as a result of this I don't think 
that I ever developed a particular style, 
although I did have characteristic hallmarks 
such as railway sleepers, dry-laid pa ving, 
landform. modelling & favourite species such as 
Chinese elm, smooth-barked eucalypts, cushion 
bush, Cape daisy, Boston ivy , dusky coral pea, 
oyster plant, Megasia spp & Myoporum 
parvifolium. 9 

Part of this ‘Prairie School’ philosophy was 
exhibited in Correy’s manipulation of the ground 
and the selection of plants and building 
materials. The surface was sculptured to create 
topographical interest and to reinforce the 
presence of contours. Plants were used to provide 
strength, verticality, colour and texture. 
Eucalypts, particularly Lemon-scented Gums, 
South Australian Blue Gums 10 and Ironbarks 
were extensively used. Shrubs tended to highlight 
tree colour and texture. Ground covers, 
including Creeping Boobialla, Purple Coral-pea, 


View through the landscaped 
gully to the River Murray at 
the Clark residence. 


FOOTNOTES 

5 Hill, pers. comm., 1997. 

6 Hill, pers. comm., 1997. 

7 Correy, AD 1965, Report 
on the proposed 
development for Mount 
Lofty Botanic Garden, 

South Australia. Adelaide, 
SA: Landscape Section, 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens; 
Jones, DS 1977, "20th 
century landscape design in 
Adelaide; three significant 
designers," Journal of the 
Historical Society of South 
Australia 25: 53-57. 

8 Correy, A 1992, "most 
influential books," 
Landscape Australia 3/92, 

p. 206. 

9 Correspondence, Correy 
to Jones, November 25, 
1996, p. 8. 

10 South Australian Blue 
Gums (Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon ). 
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(right) Hill residence at 
Horsnell's Gully nestled in a 
Ironbark and River Red Gum 
woodland planted in 1964-65. 

(below right) A bush garden 
in urbanity: 'CotTey's 
expression in the Walter 
Young Garden at the 
University of Adelaide with its 
play on light, verticality and 
textured barks. 


FOOTNOTES 

I I Correspondence, Correy 
to Jones, February 6, 1998, 
p. 5; Chappel, JS 1966, 

"Art treasures adorn 
spacious house," The 
Advertiser, August 18, 
p. 18. 

1 2 Correspondence, Correy 
to Jones, February 6, 1998, 
pp. 6-7; George Clark, 
pers. comm., 1998. 

13 Ian and Mary Wilson, pers. 
comm., 1998; 
Correspondence, Correy 
to Jones, February 6, 1998, 
p. 3. 
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consultant for the Australian 
Heritage Commission's study 
of Designed Landscapes in 
South Australia (1997) now 
included in A Theoretical 
Framework for Designed 
Landscapes in Australia and 
has been active in researching 
and documenting the 
landscape design and forestry 
heritage in the state, has 
recently co-authored Gardens 
in South Australia 1840-1940 
(1998) for Heritage SA, and is 
presently involved in a 
conservation and 
management plan for the 
Mt Gambier Cave Garden. 
As a postscript to this article, 
Allan Correy has recently 
donated his drawings and 
reports from his South 
Australian practice to the 
University's Barr Smith Library. 


and Hypericum patulum were used in masses 
rather than as decorative features. Local rock or 
stone, often in conjunction with disused railway 
sleepers, was applied as edges to accentuate 
topographical changes and as textured focal 
points. Sleepers were an essential item in garden 
staircase design. 

Private residential commissions by Correy 
provided the outlet for him to explore the bush 
garden style and remain significant design 
examples today. 

Architect John Chappel engaged Correy to 
advise on the siting and landscape design of the 
Bonython property (1965) in Leabrook. This 
design had to accommodate a private art gallery 
onto an awkward site dissected by Second Creek 
and possessing several mature River Red Gums. 
Chappel later wrote glowingly of the magnificent 
gums, and the winding creek ... [that were] 
carefully retained in the final planning of the 
house and garden.’ While the gums were 
retained, several Lemon-scented Gums added, 
and shade tolerant species dominated, including 
Acanthus mollis , Nepeta hederaceae , Bambusa 
nigra , Fatsia japonica , Cotoneaster salicifolia with 
Boston Ivy on the walls. 11 

In the Clark garden (1967) Correy was presented 
with a barren cliff-edge overlooking the River 
Murray in the Riverland town of Loxton. The 
design proposed transformed a small semi-arid 
channel into a green haven, retained the 
one Eucalypt and a cluster of Pepper Trees, and 
crafted the low-slung house to ensure a shaded 
overlook over the River. The design ingredients 
were Lemon-scented Gums, Ironbarks, Jacaranda 
and Hackberry. The Clarks were also introduced 
to railway sleepers and limestone diy-stone walling, 
both of which are lovingly maintained today. 12 

The Wilson garden (1965) at ‘Ringmer was 
designed to retain the mature gums in the former 
gardens of‘Ringmer and ‘Kurralta on the newly 
subdivided allotment, to retain the old South 
African plants that survived with little water,’ and 
‘to keep the feeling of the site.’ The design 
ingredients were the use of railway sleepers, 
stone as paving slabs set in lawn. White 
Cedars, Lemon-scented Gums, Ironbarks, ‘light- 
coloured’ Hackbcrries along the driveway, 
retention of Olives and the introduction of a 
Pittosporum hedge. 13 

REGION ALI ST I N T E P R E TAT I O N 

Hill and Correy explored freely the principles of 
bush garden forms in their domestic garden 



commissions. Strangely Hill and Correy never 
met although their work possesses similar 
principles. They abstracted these principles and 
wove them in a modernist intepretation using the 
writings of Church, Eckbo and Jensen as the 
philosophical exemplars. These principles and 
projects set the tone for subsequent bush garden 
style expressions in Adelaide. Accordingly, the 
Adelaide bush garden style is really a regionalist 
form; one that is a modernist interpretation of 
the style. 
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MISS PINK S GARDEN 

THE CREATION OF AN ARID ZONE BOTANIC GARDEN 


Julie Marcus writes of the extraordinary vision of Olive Pink who lived in the Tanami Desert in Central 
Australia with the Aboriginal people for 36 years before starting work on a Floral Reserve at Alice Springs 
in 1956. Miss Pink worked on the development of the sixteen hectare site with the assistance of Aboriginal 
gardeners until her death in 1975. The Olive Pink Botanic Garden opened to the public in 1985, and is highly 
regarded for its conservation, display and study of flora indigenous to Central Australia. 




- Sketch map of the Flora 

Reserve, 1962, drawn by Olive 
M Pink. 
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John Tjambitjimpa Yannarilyi, 
Warlpiri gardener and botanist 
who worked with Miss Pink 
for 12 years. Miss Pink helped 
him add a surname by deed 
poll, so that his descendants 
would be able to identify their 
traditional lands. His surname 
is the place at which he was 
born and for which he was 
the traditional owner. 


‘ worship ” trees and flowers. And especially 
the “gallant” ones of the arid regions of 
Australia , wrote Olive Pink to an old 
friend in Tasmania. When she finally persuaded 
Mr Hasluck to help her get 47 acres proclaimed 
as a flora reserve in Alice Springs, Miss Olive 
Muriel Pink realised her dream of providing a 
refuge for the native flora being threatened by 
the depredations of horses, camels, goats and 
cattle. 1 love doing it. And it is the most beautiful 
spot in Alice Springs... it is for future generations!! 
(A Peace and beauty spot for the public in years to 
come). Her friends were sometimes invited over 
for a 'sundowner, a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
in the peace of the dusk, as the sun set behind 
Mt Gillen. 

As she walked around Alice Springs in the 
1960s, dressed always in long Edwardian skirts, 
high-necked blouses, button boots and a hat 
which was sometimes covered by a fly veil, Miss 
Pink came to be regarded as something of an 
eccentric. Her reputation for eccentricity grew 
from her unconventional opinions, her sharp 
and forthright tongue and her determination to 
ensure that the conditions under which 
Aboriginal Australians lived were improved. She 
harassed local government employees and the 
police if she thought that they were treating the 
Aboriginal people unfairly and she abhorred 
most of the staff of the Welfare Branch. 'The 
enemy,’ she would refer to them as. But she 
invested all of her very small income in financing 
her anthropological studies of the Arrernte and 
Warlpiri peoples of central Australia and as a 
result, from the 1940s until her death in 1975, 
she had to live very frugally. 

Many of the people who remember her now 
were children in the 1950s and 1960s and did 
not know that Olive Pink trained as an 
anthropologist at the University of Sydney. Yet 
there are still a few people around who 
remember her when she was camped with 
Arrernte families on the Todd River in the 1930s 
and one or two who remember her camp with 
the Warlpiri at Thompson’s Rockhole in the 
Tanami desert in the 1940s. Her knowledge of 
plants and gardening and her need for fresh 
fruit and vegetables helped to sustain her at 
Thompson’s Rockhole where she grew melons 
and tomatoes and, even though water was very 
short, a few flowers to lift the spirits. While life 
in the Tanami desert was hard for her, she looked 
back on the four years out there with pleasure. 
While her research on Warlpiri art, social life and 
religious beliefs has never been published, she 
worked indefatigably to try to help the Warlpiri 



obtain rights to their ancestral lands until the 
end of her life. By the time she began to build 
her arid region garden, greatly helped by her 
Warlpiri friend and employee, John 
Tjampitjimpa, she was already over 70. She died 
at 90, in 1975, having lived in a tin hut on what 
is now the Olive Pink Botanic Garden she 
established for over 20 years. Her last wish and 
instruction was that the reserve she established 
should never bear her name but that it should 
be called the Altjerra-Tjukurrpa Arid Region 
Botanic Garden’. 

Within the flora reserve was a half-acre block 
to which she held occupancy rights. In October 
1956 a young friend, Dr John Hargrave, helped 
her to move into a tent on her block while her 
tin hut was being erected. Virtually homeless 
and with almost no income, she refused to 
accept the age pension to which she was entitled. 
Her friends came up with a scheme to solve the 
problem. The government was to employ her as 
honorary curator of the reserve and for her 
work in developing it, she was to receive an 
honorarium which was, of course, paid at the 
same rate as the pension. Many years later, she 
learned by chance that not only had her 
‘honorarium’ been increased but that the 
pensions of the elderly had increased with it. 
Incensed to think that she might been 
hoodwinked, she returned her pension to the 
government, refusing to receive any further 
payments until a tactful letter from the 
Administrator explained that it was all a matter 
of coincidence. She was an intelligent person 
and one feels that having renounced her only 
income, she came to understand that she really 
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had to accept it, no matter what her personal 
feelings about government pensions might 
have been. That being the case, she turned a 
blind eye to it, and the matter was never again 
mentioned. 

While she lived on the reserve, there were 
always two distinct aspects to her gardening 
work. On the one hand, there was the home 
garden which surrounded her hut, protected 
from predators and unwanted visitors by a 
proscribed cactus hedge. This private garden 
recalled those of her childhood in Tasmania and 
included a fig tree, an olive tree, grape vines, 
vegetables and the flowers she loved so much. It 
was a garden designed for privacy, security and 
memory. 

As was her wish, the tin hut in which she lived 
for nearly twenty years has gone now, along with 
her home garden. Her letters to friends give a 
vivid picture of - it. 

In my garden have Rock and Sweet melons 
(had tomatoes — mostly diseased!). Have 
carnations 'out* (which I hope — later to 
make money out of — as well as 
chrysanthemums and gladioli). (I don't think I 
COULD sell bulbs (blossoms). Certainly not 
my hyacinths :— deep cream and also white). 
Have IS gum 'trees' (saplings) flourishing — 
and a Yucca in blossom. Lovely. 2 autumn 
crocuses in bud — & Golden Rod, 

Michaelmas Daisies and Mignonette in flower 
& lots of other plants growing well (in drums) 

(8 gall) AND about 10 feet x 1 and a half 
feet of native Bluebells — A ribbon of blue, a 
week ago. Heavenly. I do adore them (but 
not most blue flowers) — white, mauve and 


pale yellow are my favourites. I transplanted a 
few [native bluebells] from the Todd River 
bank — and they have done that for me !! 

The native bluebells that grew so wonderfully 
well under her care did so because they grew 
beside the natural gutter that carried storm water 
from the ridge to the garden behind her hut. 
The hot dry years made it difficult for plants to 
survive and watering was an enormous and 
exhausting job. Olive Pink and her gardener, 
Johnny Tjampitjimpa, dug a complex series of 
drains, shallow ponds and gutters to catch and 
channel any water gushing down from the hills 
toward their plantings. They also sunk pipes into 
the ground at the base of the trees so that water 
would be led down below the surface and toward 
the root systems. 

Her plans for the public garden were quite 
different to those for her personal garden. Her 
vision for the reserve was expressed in a letter to 
a friend: ‘I... aim to glorify and perpetuate the 
gallant flora of the arid regions (while providing 
a place where (when developed) people could sit 
and read or enjoy its beauties of Nature).’ She 
intended the hills surrounding the reserve to be 
left to nature with the only changes being the 
building of some contoured walking paths and 
some seats built at the places where there was a 
panoramic view of the plain and Mt Gillen. She 
insisted that the scats should not be coloured in 
any way and fought off the assistance’ offered 
through the Parks and Gardens department in 
Darwin. There would soon be coloured seats, 
oleanders and sound shells’ if they got a say, she 
thought, and wrote to Mr Hasluck to protest 
about their attempts to take over her reserve. 


Sunset over Mt Gillen from 
the Olive Pink Botanic 
Garden, 1996. 
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Olive Muriel Pink, 1975, 
aged 90. 


Julie Marcus is an 
anthropologist at Charles 
Sturt University. Her 
doctoral research concerned 
the impact of Islam on the 
lives of Turkish women but 
since then she has been 
working in Australia. She has 
published articles on racism, 
gender and sexuality in 
Australia culture. 
She is currently preparing a 
manuscript on Arremte 
opposition to the damming of 
the Todd River in Alice 
Springs and for a decade has 
been collecting material on 
the life of Olive Pink. 


In the sheltered area of the 
reserve she planned to grow 
examples of the flora of the 
8-10” rainfall belt from each 
Australian mainland state. She 
wrote in search of seeds to 
botanists and gardeners who 
might be able to help. She also 
gathered seeds locally and at 
Yuendumu, where the miss¬ 
ionary and some Warlpiri 
contacts collected for her. 
She planted large numbers of 
eucalyptus tree seedlings, some 
from Kalgoorlie, together with 
a long alley of mulga trees, all 
of which were grown from 
seeds collected from Yuen¬ 
dumu, most of which are 
standing today. She also planted two avenues of 
Sturt Bean Trees, 39 in all. The Bean trees were 
her hearts delight, bringing back memories of 
the happiest times at Thompson’s Rockhole 
where there is a large stand of them and where 
she watched the seeds being gathered and strung 
for necklaces and the timber cut for making 
carrying vessels. Bean trees have never flourished 
on the reserve, and only traces of these plantings 
are now visible. But each of these trees was 
dedicated to a person who had helped in 
establishing and promoting the reserve. Mr 
Hugh Barclay, Mr Reginald Marsh, Mr Paul 
Hasluck, Mr Huthnance, Mr Reus and Mr 
Morrow all rated a tree in 1966. There are many 
stories told about how the trees acted as an 
indication of whether one was in or out of favour 
with Miss Pink. According to legend, those who 
had annoyed her were not watered so that on 
entering the reserve one’s tree acted as a 
barometer. But those who knew her well consider 
that she was far too concerned for her plants to 
allow any to wither away for lack of water and it 
is more likely that she would point to a dying 
tree, claiming that it was one of the named ones. 

When Olive Pink took over the reserve, there 
were no eucalypts at all on it. All those seen 
today were brought in and grown from seeds 
and seedlings, watered from a single tap and 
protected from the depredations of goats, horses 
and kangaroos. She germinated and grew Ghost 
gums, Beefwood and Kurrajong trees, cassias and 
at least one Desert Oak. Olive Pink hoped that 
alter her death, her tin hut would be replaced by 
a gazebo in which people could rest and shelter 
from the heat or cold, and that one day a 
herbarium could be built there too. 


Her gratitude to those who helped her was 
very great. She named the glen’ at the back of the 
reserve for Glen Hewitt and she wanted the tiny 
watercourse at the side of the reserve named for 
her father, Stuart Pink. She wanted a long stone 
seat to be built of the Reserves natural stone on 
top of the end of the Sadadeen Range with a small 
plaque commemorating the work of the AIM 
sisters working at the hospital, particularly those 
like Sister Martin, Sister Isabel Pope and Sister 
Small who liked to climb to the top of Annie 
Meyer hill to watch the sun set behind the range. 

When she prepared her account of the 
founding and development of the reserve which 
is today named after her, she wrote that no record 
would be complete without acknowledging the 
wonderful work and help provided by Johnny 
Tjamptjimba Yannarilyi. He was a hard worker 
whose remarkable knowledge of plants and 
insects was obtained in his youth in the desert. 
He worked with her for twelve years before dying 
prematurely. Because Johnny Tjamptjimba had 
never been a Christian, Miss Pink wanted him 
buried in his home country, but when this was 
not possible, she asked for him to be buried by 
the Lutheran pastor, as she regarded him as next 
best thing to a heathen! Just before her own 
death, she asked for a brass plate to be engraved 
with his name and placed in the reserve in 
memory of his contribution. He was, she wrote, 
‘the Warlpiri Tribesman Gardener who really 
“made” the Reserve a place of peace and beauty’. 

Olive Pink dedicated her life to obtaining basic 
human rights for Aboriginal Australians and in 
many of her ideas she was before her time. She 
was also before her time in her interest in 
preserving the flora of the arid regions. While she 
was not infallible, she got many things right 
and she worked hard to promote what was 
right rather than what was popular. A complex 
character, she was not an easy person to know, 
but she was an interesting one, a woman of 
humour and intelligence who challenged the easy 
complacencies of ordinary life. There are no 
coloured seats in her garden today, but I think its 
name would make her very cross! 

More information about Olive Pink’s life can be found in 
Yours Truly, Olive A/I Pink, published through the Olive Pink 
Society, PO Box 404, Concord, NSW 2137. Cost is 
$ 10.00, including postage. 

The Olive Pink Arid Zone Botanic Garden, Tuncks 
Road, Alice Springs, NT opens daily and admission is 
free. For more information phone the Visitor Centre, 
(08) 8952 2154. 
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THE WARATAH— 
TELOPEA SPECIOSISSIMA 

by Gwen Elliot 


O ne of the best known of all Australian 
native flowers is the Waratah, Telopea 
speciosissima , the floral emblem of New 
South Wales. 

There is no record of the Waratah having been 
discovered and collected during Captain James 
Cooks initial visit to Botany Bay in 1770, but in 
1791 a specimen was collected by Dr. John 
White, Surgeon General to the first fleet, and 
sent to the Linnaean Society in London, where it 
can still be seen today in the Society’s 
Herbarium. 

Telopea belongs to the Proteaceae family, which 
contains over 60 genera, including the well- 
known Australian Banksia , Dry an dr a, Grevillea 
and Hakea , together with Protea , Leucadendron 
and Leucospermum from South Africa. 

There are currently five species of Telopea. 
Telopea speciosissima , T. mongaensis and the 
recently described T. aspera occur only in New 
South Wales, 7. oreades has its main distribution 
in East Gippsland, Victoria, and T. truncata is 
endemic in Tasmania. There are also several 
named cultivars available, some of which are 
hybrids between the above species. 

Telopea speciosissima was originally named as 
Embothrium speciosissimum , due to its close 
botanical affinity with the Chilean Firebush, 
Embothrium coccineum. Subsequently in 1810 
Robert Brown revised the genus leaving the South 
American species as Embothrium. Closely related 
members of the Proteaceae family, primarily from 
Australia were placed in separate genera including 
Lomatia, Stem carpus , and Telopea. A group of 
plants known as Tree Waratahs were initially 
included in Embothrium , then subsequently 
Oreocallis. A recent revision has seen the South 
American species of this genus retained in 
Oreocallis , while the Australian Tree Waratahs 
have been reclassified as Alloxylon species. 

The common name of Waratah is an 
Aboriginal word, meaning ‘ beautiful\ while the 
botanical name of Telopea is from the Greek 
word telopos, meaning seen from afar’. Telopea 
speciosissima is also recorded as having been 



The New South Wales 
Waratah, Telopea speciosissima 
A reproduction by chromatic 
photography of the hand- 
coloured plate by Sowerby, 
in Smith’s botany of New 
Holland, published in 1793. 
From J.H, Maiden's own copy 
of The Australian Flora in 
Applied Art, by RT Baker, 
published in Sydney in 1915. 


commonly known 
as a Native Tulip 
Tree early in the 
20th century, and 
this is thought to 
have possibly evolved 
from the sound of 
the genus name Telopea. 

1 he flowerheads of Telopea speciosissima are 
usually bright red, to 15 cm across and are 
excellent cut flowers with a vase life of up to 
three weeks. They are produced on thick erect 
stems to about 1 m long, and provide a very 
dramatic effect in large arrangements. The 
flowers last well out of water and can therefore 
be transported successfully throughout the 
world. While the early cutting of flowers for 
indoor use may have been from plants grown in 
the wild, today there are cultivated plantations 
where good horticultural practices ensure long 
straight stems and first grade flowers. 

For many years the waratah was regarded as a 
floral symbol of Australia and it was widely 
represented with the wattle, the emu and the 
kangaroo in architecture, wood carving, metal 
work, stained glass, ceramics and fabric crafts 
depicting the Australian flora and fauna. There 
was considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether the waratah or the wattle should 
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become our national floral emblem, with the 
wattle finally being selected because of its wider 
natural distribution and added to the Australian 
armorial bearings in 1912. In 1962 the waratah 
was proclaimed as the state floral emblem of New 
South Wales. 

Most waratahs have bright red flowers but 
Telopea speciosissima ‘Wirrimbirra White’ has 
greenish-white flower buds, opening to pale 
creamy-white blooms at maturity. The bracts 
which surround the actual flowers are also white. 
White and yellow forms of Telopea oreades and 
7. tnincata are also known, but not commonly 
available at this stage. 

There is an Aboriginal legend which refers to a 
time when a white waratah grew in a forest where 
the beautiful wonga pigeon lived. One morning 
she flew above the forest, searching for her mate, 
and was captured in flight by a hawk. As her 
body was torn her blood spilled down onto the 
waratah and from that time the flowers were 
changed to red. 

To fulfil the specific needs of home gardeners 
and the cut flower trade the selection of superior 
clones and special breeding programs have 
resulted in a number of named waratah cultivars. 
Some have Telopea speciosissima 1 Wirrimbirra 
White’ as one parent. Some have white markings 
on the red flowers, or flowers which are pink 
rather than red. Some have flowerheads with 
fewer or smaller bracts surrounding the tubular 
flowers, as it is the bracts which are more likely 
to become damaged in transit, reducing the cut- 
flower value of the blooms. Others have been 
bred to provide greater adaptability in 
cultivation, such as Telopea ‘Shady Lady 1 , which 
is a hybrid between T. speciosissima and T. 
oreades. 

The flowerheads of Telopea speciosissima , which 
are produced during spring, can contain up to 
250 small florets. Each has four fused petals 
which split at maturity. The tips roll back and 
expose the anthers which are not on thin stalks as 
is usually the case with stamens, but are attached 
to the inside tips of the fused petals or perianth 
segments. 

Waratah flowers can have an abundant supply 
of nectar, eagerly sought by native birds in the 
honeyeater group, which are the main pollinators 
of the flowers. Nectar can also be sucked 
from the flowers as a pleasant, sweet form of 
nourishment. 

Following flowering the tough, leathery to 
lightly woody somewhat boat-shaped follicles 
begin to develop, but it will be about late 
autumn before the seeds will be fully mature. 


Each fruit is about 10 cm long and contains 
approximately 20 winged seeds in 2 rows. 

Telopea speciosissima grows as a large shrub, 
usually about 3 - 4 m tall, but able to reach 5 m 
or higher under favourable conditions. The green 
leaves are to 25 cm long and vary in shape from 
being lightly toothed to deeply divided. Young 
branches were used by early settlers in basket 
making and for twisting around tool handles 
while working heated iron. 

Telopea speciosissima can be readily propagated 
from seeds or from cuttings. Good results are 
usually obtained from seed planted during 
spring, but care should be taken to avoid over¬ 
watering following germination, as young 
seedlings can be killed by fungal infections 
stimulated by excess watering at this stage. 

Recent new growth should be used for 
propagation from cuttings, with the cuttings 
put down in spring to summer. The use of a 
rooting hormone will assist in root formation. 
Plants propagated from cuttings will ensure that 
plants have the same characteristics as the 
parent plant, whereas seedlings may have some 
variation. 

Waratahs can be grown successfully in gardens 
or large containers. Plants like a well-drained 
garden soil or potting mix which is rich in 
organic matter. They can be grown in an open 
situation, in filtered sunshine or in a position 
which has sun for part of the day only. If you 
wish to grow a waratah in a situation which has 
only a small amount of sunshine then the 
cultivar ‘Shady Lady 1 is one of the best suited to 
these conditions. 

Plants can initially be quite erect and on one 
stem only, but pruning from an early age will 
encourage bushy growth, and ultimately more 
flowers. Waratahs can take several years to form 
their first flowers. They usually grow with a 
flush of growth in late spring and summer and 
respond well to an application of slow release 
fertiliser at this stage. A low-phosphorus 
Australian plant fertiliser or similar should be 
selected as waratahs can react adversely to over¬ 
use of phosphorus-rich fertilisers. There are 
suitable commercial products available with a 
phosphorus ratio of below 4%. 

Telopea speciosissima is grown with success 
outside Australia, in areas such as California 
which have similar climatic conditions to those 
of its natural habitat. In the colder regions of 
England and Scotland they have been cultivated 
in containers which are located outdoors in 
summer, then in a greenhouse providing a frost- 
free environment during winter. 
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Kosciusko Alpine Flora 


TWENTY YEARS ON 


Max Bourke celebrates the twentieth anniversary of this landmark publication 
of the alpine flora of the NSW high country. 


I t was an early February day, not many people 
about, and, except for the wind, a perfect 
day on the track between Blue Lake and the 
summit of Mt Kosciuszko. 

Greeting one person I passed on the track I 
noticed she had an old walking companion of 
mine with her and about one kilometre further 
on I passed someone else with the same 
companion. Knowing that in my pack was a 
copy of Kosciusko Alpine Flora I fell to musing, as 
you do when walking, how many copies of 
this book might go for a walk around the high 
country each year? How many were walking 
around the main range now? That sort of thing. 

Looking at the book to settle a query later, I 
noted that it was about to turn twenty years old, 
having been published in 1979 to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the CSIRO Division of 
Plant Industry. So it seemed that a look at the 
garden guide’ to the most beautiful public 
garden in Australia (my description) should be 
celebrated. 

A friend in CSIRO helped me to locate the 
principal author, Doctor Alec Costin, who now 
lives in active retirement on a beef cattle property 
on the South Coast of NSW. Over thirty years 
earlier I had met all of the authors, Alec, Max 
Gray, Dane Wimbush and photographer Colin 
Totterdell when I too worked at CSIRO Plant 
Industry briefly. Indeed it had been a great 
pleasure to help Dane on a few occasions collect 
samples from the high country, and on a number 
of occasions to sleep on the floor of his house 
in Waste Point on the way up to either walk or 
ski cross country in the Park. I used to envy 
that address! 

The book’s great strength is that while it is a 
terrific field guide, it is also an amazingly good 
reference text. Complemented by the superb 
colour, and some very powerful, black and white 
photographs, the book demands to be both 
browsed and read. 

A geological and human history sets the 
scene and the description of the broad plant 
communities paints in the broad picture. The 
detailed flora gives both the expert and the 



amateur (the 

good pics help here!) an excellent shot 
at getting the plants into memory accurately. 

I do not know how many kilometres my copy 
has walked’ but it has to be hundreds. 

When the book was published it won an 
award. Sadly now it is out of print and, because 
the film for the text appears to have disappeared, 
it may never be possible to reproduce. Surely 
there must be some way to do so. 

I asked Alec Costin if it were republished today 
it could be done essentially as it is. “There are a 
few new records and some name changes which 
might require some new photography but the 
book text is still basically up to date”. 

The book was very much a labour of love of 
the authors and essentially a ‘by-product’ of the 
research program that Alec had started as an 
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Mass flowering of Craspedia in 
tall alpine herbfield above 
Lake Albina. 



Max Bourke is a former 
agricultural scientist and 
Director of the Australian 
Heritage Commission. He was 
the Asia-Pacific Editor of the 
International Journal of Garden 
History. He is now a company 
director working in farming 
and agro-forestry but he 
still walks in the Snowy 
Mountains. 


officer working on soil conservation issues for 
the NSW Department of Agriculture in the late 
1940s. Alec had been through university as a 
cadet with the Department and found himself 
posted to work on the Monaro and the High 
country on graduation. In fact he ‘fell in love’ 
with the region to such an extent that when the 
Commissioner summoned him to Sydney and 
told him that he wanted him back in Sydney to 
develop his career, for later promotion, he 
promptly went back to Cooma and resigned! 

After completing a higher degree in alpine 
ecology, Alec worked around the world with 
experts on alpine ecosystems. Back in Australia 
he joined the Victorian Soil Conservation 
Service to work again in the high country just as 
the Snowy Scheme began to get into full swing. 
Despite the declaration of a National Park in 
1944 there was very severe erosion, particularly 
in the tops. Alec wrote a report on the 
degradation of the ecosystems at a time when the 
notion of‘nature conservation was still rarefied. 
While there were plenty of bushwalkers, there 
was not the concern for conservation of 
ecosystems or biodiversity that, at times appears 
to predominate all discussions of rural Australia 
today. 

Alec Costin went to see lan Clunies Ross in 
1955 with the proposition that CSIRO should 
hire him to continue his research. Slightly to 
Alecs surprise Clunies Ross did just that and so 
began an extraordinary research and publishing 
career. It was a scientific career that led to not 
only to the highest recognition amongst his peers, 
he was made a Fellow of the Academy of Science 
in 1980, but also to highly practical outcomes in 
the management of alpine ecosystems. This book 
itself is an extraordinarily useful tool for many in 


the general public as well as researchers and parks 
managers. 

As a young research scientist, Alec found 
himself in much hot water. ‘It started to hit me 
between the eyes when I saw the work on Guthega 
Dam — they were going to build a storage on 
Spencers Creek. Not only would this have flooded 
the Valley where the Chalet stands, but to get the 
volume of water required to make it useful they 
were going to have to run aqueducts right along 
the main range. As well, the SMA were going to 
run a power line straight across Consett Stephen 
Pass. The whole of the top country was 
imperilled.’ 

‘I remembered a saying that I had read in a 
Canadian publication and used it in a report I 
wrote about the situation, it was “Let no one say, 
and say it to your shame, there was beauty here 
until you came’’. A long list of scientists agreed to 
sign a report criticising this situation and this 
really got up the nose of the Commissioner, Sir 
William Hudson. Luckily Fred White was Chair 
of CSIRO and our then Minister Richard Casey 
stood up to Hudson.’ 

Nevertheless, not long after this, funds for 
research in the mountains dried up. Costin was 
invited to Hobart to talk about becoming 
Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanic 
Gardens. When CSIRO heard he was doing 
this they literally rang him en route, at Essendon 
airport, to say that they could, after all, find 
the money for two assistants. Among those 
assistants was his later co-author, Dane Wimbush, 
and the future Chief of the Division of Plant 
Industry Dr Jim Peacock. 

So here is yet another science story where 
the core research, on catchment hydrology, led to 
this wonderful botanical by-product. 

When I asked Alec why the cover photo of 
Ranunculus anemoneus was chosen, he had a 
typically straight forward answer: “ I think this is 
the most beautiful buttercup in the world. It is 
only found on Kosciuszko. It is one of the species 
that succumbed to heavy grazing pressure but has 
recovered well.” 

Incidentally when the botanist Stirling recorded 
this species on Mt Hotham in 1887 he noted it 
was ‘fast disappearing...owing to the inroads 
made into the native vegetation by stock...’. 

As the twentieth anniversary of Kosciusko Alpine 
Flora approaches, we all owe Costin, Gray, 
Totterdell and Wimbush a great debt for not only 
portraying a great garden we all own, but helping 
to put into place management systems for its 
survival. 

How about a campaign to see it republished? 
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TRIBUTE TO JOAN LAW-SMITH 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY PATRON 1989 1998 

DIED 27 SEPTEMBER 1998 


Lady Law-Smith with Sage at Bolobek 




11 Australian Garden History Society members were saddened by the death of 
Joan Law-Smith, our patron and friend. Dame Elisabeth Murdoch was the 
founding patron and Joan followed her in this position where she remained 
until her recent death. 

One of Joan’s early contributions to the Australian Garden History Society was 
the design for its emblem — an elongated wreath of Spring and Summer 
flowers including roses, lilies, fuchsia, dianthus, hedera and campanula. This 
wreath has become the recognisable and much-loved symbol of the Society 
wherever it appears. 

Joan’s creative talent was manifested in many ways — as a botanical 
artist, a writer, an illustrator and a dedicated gardener and 
horticulturist with a good working knowledge of botany. 

Last year her paintings were exhibited at a retrospective exhibition 
and all who saw it were amazed at the quality and volume of her work. 

As a writer, her books A Gardener's Diary , Gardens of the Mind, The 
Uncommon Garden and The Garden Within were much in demand 
and are now out of print. 

Perhaps most people know Joan Law-Smith through the garden she 
restored and largely created at Bolobek, Macedon. There is a 
generosity of spirit among gardeners and we are grateful to Joan for 
sharing Bolobek with so many people. 

As a botanical artist and gardener with a need for botanical 
knowledge, Joan corresponded with botanist Jean Galbraith. Out of 
this friendly correspondence Joan recently completed a book which will 
hopefully be published in the near future. 

One of the lasting memories of Joan will be the beautiful Desk Diary for 
1999 — Bird and Flowers — which has been published in conjunction with 
the National Trust (Victoria) Women’s Committee and which the Australian 
Garden History Society has been allowed to share. We shall think of her as we 
turn the pages week by week and the illustrations will lighten our days during the 
year ahead. 

Australian Garden History Society members will miss Joan Law-Smith, our patron 
and friend. The life of this remarkable woman touched many people who shared a love of 
the beauty of nature. Her creative legacy remains for us to enjoy. 


Margaret Darling 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE TREES THAT 
WERE NATURE’S GIFT 

by Irene Cunningham 
published by Irene Cunningham 
2/29 Central Avenue, Maylands 
WA 605I, RRP $21.95 

Review by Denis Saunders 


I moved from Perth to Canberra in the middle of last year 
after nearly 30 years of research examining the changes in 
distribution and abundance of bird communities in the 
wheatbelt of Western Australia. During that period I saw 
massive changes as a result of clearing native vegetation for 
broadscale agriculture, mainly wheat and sheep farming. 
Initially I worked on Carnaby’s Cockatoo, a black cockatoo 
with a white tail, which formerly occurred throughout the 
wheatbelt. During the course of my work I documented the 
decline of this bird from over one-third of its former range; 
unfortunately it is still declining. 1 then worked with many 
volunteers throughout the wheatbelt to produce an atlas of 
changes in the distribution and abundance of the wheatbelt 
avifauna. As a result of clearing native vegetation from such 
vast areas, over half of all bird species recorded from the region 
have declined in range and/or abundance. We will probably see 
a wave of regional extirpations of birds unless a massive 
revegetation campaign involving native species is undertaken. 
That will involve a major change in attitudes and the 
information provided in Irene Cunningham’s book should aid 
this process of change. 

Cockatoos nest in tree hollows that, in the wheatbelt, are 
found only in old eucalypts; any tree under 150 years will not 
be large enough to provide a hollow suitable for species as large 
as Carnaby’s Cockatoo. During the course of my work I 
surveyed many areas of woodland and of all the eucalypt 
species I have seen, the most beautiful is the Salmon Gum. 
This stately tree is perfectly designed to collect rain on its leaves 
and channel it to its root systems. Anyone who has seen a 
sunrise or sunset through a Salmon Gum will know precisely 
why I believe it is the most beautiful of the eucalypts. 

Fortunately, there are others who see the beauty and wonder 
of our native vegetation; Irene Cunningham is one such 
person. Cunningham wrote a weekly column in the Earth 
2000 section of The West Australian newspaper under the title 
Trees ofWA. This series made very interesting reading and I 
used to look forward to reading these columns. From the 
acknowledgments in The Trees that were Natures Gift this series 
forms the basis of the book which consists of fifty-seven essays 
each devoted to one species of tree. 

Each essay starts by providing the common name of the 
species. This is followed by the name given by Aboriginal 
people, mainly the Nyoongar people of southwestern Australia. 
The botanical name is then given, as is the Family name. Each 
essay provide a description of the species, an account of the 
uses it was put to by Aboriginal peoples and a statement of 
some of the past, or potential, industrial uses for the species. 
Also provided are quotes by early European settlers and early 


foresters about a range of aspects concerning the 
biology of the species, and its distribution, utility 
or beauty (or otherwise). There is often an 
account showing that early foresters 
recommended preservation because of valuable properties of 
the species and also recommendations for the establishment of 
plantations for commercial development. In almost every case, 
these recommendations were ignored. In fact, the central thesis 
of this book is that the more recent settlers of Western Australia 
regarded the biota of the country they came to as not worthy 
of preservation and that its rapid disappearance is the inevitable 
consequence. 

Reverting to the Salmon Gum, a brief summary of 
Cunningham’s essay on this species will give an idea of the 
material covered by the book. The account starts with a quote 
from David Hutchins, an early forest authority who wrote 
Salmon Gums, Gimlet and smaller gums are wonders of tree 
growth in such a clime. 

This is a reference to the fact that such great trees grow in 
areas that are so dry and have leached, thin soils. As stated by 
Cunningham, 

In an arid environment, rising out of the oldest reddest soil on 
earth, elegant trunk and limbs like sculptured pale-pink flesh, 
crowned with a canopy of fresh green shining leaves, the 
Salmon Gum sends a message of adaptation and survival 
In fact these lofty woodlands in the arid zone are one of the 
marvels of the botanical world. For example, in North America 
cacti are the dominant plant-form in equivalent rainfall zones. 
A description is provided of the roles of the Salmon Gum in 
using water and keeping saline water tables well down below 
the root zone as well as providing hollows for animals. 
Comments by early European explorers and botanists follow to 
indicate the distribution, classification and industrial uses of 
the tree. Its role in indicating good agricultural soils follows 
and shows why these woodlands were selectively taken up 
and cleared. Cunningham illustrates how destruction of these 
woodlands led to changes in the hydrological balance and the 
massive problems of soil salination that resulted from rising 
water tables. Descriptions are also given of the enormous 
removal of Salmon Gum for firewood to power the 
desalination plants in the goldfields, to provide the power to 
pump the water from Perth to the goldfields, and for pit props 
and other works in the gold mines. This massive destruction 
resulted in debate about conservation of the species but it was 
not enough over a sufficiently large area. The result of these 
depredations is that the Salmon Gum is an endangered species 
over much of its range. The irony is that it is grown in many 
other countries where it is valued. 

The messages presented in the essay on the Salmon Gum are 
repeated in virtually every other essay in the book. Our heritage 
was a unique and wondrous Bora; yet we have squandered it. 
We did not heed the older custodians of this ancient continent, 
nor did we listen to some of the early foresters who counselled 
conservation. 

Irene Cunningham has provided a collection of readable 
essays. However, what works well for a series printed in a 
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newspaper at weekly intervals does not necessarily 
work for a book. If one reads the essays much as 
one would a novel, then the repetition of the 
message of the lack of conservation and the 
derisory attitude of European settlers and their 
successors towards native vegetation becomes a 
mite tedious. 1 he book would have benefited 
from some judicious editing to remove some of 
the repetition, some photographs to illustrate the 
species described, and referencing in the text so the 
bibliography is more useful. 

These criticisms aside, this is a useful book for 
anyone wanting to understand something about 
57 of the dominant plant species of southwestern 
Australia. 

Trevor Nottle reviews two contemporary Australian 
produced garden books written by members of the Australian 
Garden History Society. 

THE VISION OF EDNA WALLING, 
GARDEN PLANS 1920 - 1951 

by Trisha Dixon and Jennie Churchill 
published by Blooming Books. Melbourne, 1998 
pp 150, RRP $49.95 

T he hype of television advertising is crude, 
blatant and raw, especially when it comes 
to the advertising of films and special 
interest programmes. Terms like ‘blockbuster’, 
once in a life-time experience, not to be missed’, 
‘truly unique’ and 'never seen before’ are trotted 
out on a weekly (or daily) basis to attract our 
attention to some truly awful B grade productions. 
Yet terms such as these have genuine and 
significant meaning when they are not abused by 
over-use. They can be truly applied to productions 
of outstanding quality, creativity and imagery. So 
too can these terms be applied to The Vision of 
Edna Walling by Trisha Dixon and Jennie 
Churchill, for it is a book of outstanding quality, 
thorough and painstaking research, clear writing 
and stunning illustrations. 

The visual, and tactile, qualities of the book 
will immediately impress all who see it. Its design 
and presentation are refined, elegant and simple 
— qualities that draw on the subtleties of 
Walling’s own approach to garden design and to 
the preparation of the beautiful water-colour 
plans she made for many of her clients. The easy, 
confident relationship between the authors (who 
are also the photographers) and designer, and 
their subject is evident in the way in which the 
book retains a certain, sure attachment to the 
style of Walling herself. The book is in complete 
sympathy with its subject. 


The importance of the material contained 
within the book lies in the publication of many 
previously unpublished garden plans; some from 
surviving gardens, some from gardens which no 
longer exist or exist in a much altered state, some 
from gardens of which the locations and status are 
unknown, and some are of gardens that were never 
made. These illustrations, reproduced in colour 
are evocative of the era in which Walling worked 
and demonstrative of her considerable artistry as a 
designer and painter. Over 50 of Walling’s plans 
and sketches are contained in the major section of 
the book accompanied by commentaries and 
selected quotes from Walling’s own writing. 

More information about her life, work and 
gardens is found in chapters which contain a 
biographical sketch, chronologies of her life and 
work, and her signature’ plants. Walling is set in 
context with other women garden designers of the 
period by a discussion in the bio-graphical sketch 
which covers international and Australian 
personalities. Those writers and designers who 
exerted influence over her development and 
work are also introduced to the text. There are 
introductory pages by Peter Watts (author of The 
Gardens of Edna Walling) and Glen Wilson (a 
former student of Edna Walling) and a 
comprehensive index. 

Highly recommended. An essential reference 
work for any student of Australian garden history. 

THE GARDEN LOVER S 
GUIDE TO AUSTRALIA 

by Holly Kerr Forsyth 

published by Random House, Sydney, 1998 
RRP $24.95 

n the tradtion of Ceilia Fiennes, William 
Gilpin, and William Shenstone this book 
carries us on a journey across the continent 
to visit gardens grand and small. The map of 
Australia at the back reveals just how much 
territory is covered within the 200 pages 
of the book. Neat encapsulations of each 
garden, together with scattered anecdotes and 
biographical snippets make breezy, informative 
reading while Latin names appear with sufficient 
regularity to convince more serious gardeners 
that the author knows more than just her onions. 
A great little package for travelling gardeners and 
tourists keen enough to get away from the 
obvious attractions and see some real Australians 
on their home ground. 

Holly Kerr Forsyth's latest book The Australian Country Woman's 
Garden has been reviewed by Trevor Nottle and will be 
featured in the next issue. 



Dr Denis Saunders is an 

Assistant Chief of CSIRO 
Wildlife and Ecology now 
based in Canberra. He has 
conducted research on 
threatened species, the 
ecology of island bird 
communities, and the 
conservation and 
management of native flora 
and fauna in agricultural 
landscapes. He chaired the 
reference group that 
prepared the chapter on 
biological diversity for the 
1996 Australian State of the 
Environment Report and 
more recently has been 
working on indicators of 
biological diversity for state of 
the environment reporting. 

He has written 2 books and 
more than 130 scientific 
papers, chapters in books or 
other publications. 


THE TREES 
THAT WERE 
NATURE’S GIFT 


IRENE CUNNINGHAM 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


JOURNAL PACKING 

Thanks to Rosemary Manion, Georgina 
Whitehead, John and Beverley Joyce, Beryl 
Black, Helen Page, Annie Pyers, Kate McKern, 
Gwen Ward, Di Ellerton, Sally Williams, Laura 
Lewis and Sue Mercer for packing the last issue 
of the Journal. 

DATABASE NEWS 

Commissioning of entries for the Oxford 
Companion to Australian Gardens and addition 
of records to the Database continues. In 
Queensland, Landscape History students at 
Queensland University of Technology continue 
to provide useful material under the 
guidance of lecturer Jeannie Sim. 
Queensland newspapers and periodicals, 
in particular the Darling Downs Gazette 
(1850 - 1900) are being scrutinised for 
relevant material. In Western Australia, 
abstracting of relevant material from the West 
Australian Gardener continues to be undertaken 



by a team of AGHS members led by Carolyn 
Middlcmis. In Victoria, Helen Doyle continues 
her biographical research into birth and death 
records, obituaries, directory searches and 
newspaper files held by the State Library of 
Victoria for information on the nursery and 
landscape trades in Australia. This research is 
being funded by the AGHS and a generous 
donation from Margaret Darling. 

Any correspondence for the Database project 
should be addressed to Michael Looker and 
Richard Aitken, Burnley College University of 
Melbourne, Swan St, Richmond, Vic 3121. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Limited number of Christmas card packs 
are available with Joan Law-Smith’s elegant 
illustration of an Australian Christmas Bell, 
Blandfordia flammea on the front. Cost $12.00 
for one packet of 10 cards, $23.00 for two 
packets, $34.00 for three packets and $45.00 for 
four packets (including postage and packing). 


-...SUBSCRIPTIONS.. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Have you thought about a gift subscription to the Australian Garden History Society? 

Gift memberships will be sent a Christmas card with greetings in time for Christmas if received by 
Tuesday 15 December, 1998. Please send a years subscription to... 

Name(s).. 

Address.State .Postcode 

Gift from. 

Please fill in payment details below 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 


Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

d Individual Member $42 d 3 year Individual Member $120 

□ Household Membership (2 adults and children) $55 d 3 year Household Membership $150 

d Company/Institution/Library $66 d 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

d Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 d Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: d Visacard □ Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. QQGO COCO COCO COCO Expiry date. 

Cardholder’s signature. »....... *. 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

^Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society's official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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EVENTS ^. ** 


CALENDAR OF 

NOVEMBER 

SATURDAY 7 

SA Belair - Belair Maze Working Bee 
Time 10 am - 2 pm Enquiries Barry 
Long (08) 8278 4272 

SUNDAY 8 

NSWBungendore - Bungendore 
Browse - walk around the historic 
village of Bungendore with afternoon 
tea at Birchfield Herbs. Venue Meet at 
Birchfield Herbs, 34 Turallo Terrace, 
Bungendore Time Walk commences 
2 pm Enquiries Virginia Berger 
(02) 6295 2330 

NSW Southern Highlands - Hi 11 view 
Open Day. Former Vice-Regal 
Country Residence. Labelled tree walk 
of significant trees. Venue Hillview, 
Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest 
Time 10 am - 4 pm Cost $4.00 
Enquiries Trish Goodman 
(02) 4868 3581 or 
Kate Gay (02) 9398 8117 

TUESDAY 10 

SA Adelaide - Illustrated talk by 
Newell Platten on ‘Some Important 
Japanese Gardens’ Venue Gartrell 
Memorial Hall, Rose Park Cost $2.00 
includes tea and coffee Time 7.30 pm 

SUNDAY 22 

NSW Goulburn - Historic garden 
visits. Venue and time 10.30 am 
Merrilla, Gurrundah Road, Goulburn 
and then on to Springfield, Braidwood 
Road, Goulburn where lunch will be 
served. Cost $20.00 members ($25.00 
non-members) Enquiries Kate Gay 
(02) 9398 8117 and 
Jim Hoskins (02) 4822 1940 

SATURDAY 28 

Vic Daylesford - Working bee at 
Wombat Park. Enquiries 

(03) 9397 2260 

DECEMBER 

MONDAY 7 

Vic Melbourne - Combined Christmas 
Party with OPCA. BYO picnic tea on 
Western Lawn, Royal Botanic Gardens 
followed by an illustrated talk in 
Mueller Hall by Rodger Elliot 


‘Observing Gardens of Arizona & 
California’. Time from 6 pm on Oak 
Lawn. 8 pm Mueller Hall. No cost 
Enquiries-. AGHS office 
(03) 9650 5043 

SUNDAY 13 

NSWMonaro - Christmas event and 
launch of Coolringdon booklet, 
produced by the ACT, Monaro and 
Riverina Group of AGHS Venue 
Coolringdon, Bcrridale Rd, Cooma. 
Travel 16 km from Cooma towards 
Berridale and turn right at 
Coolringdon mailbox. Time 2 pm 
Cost $10.00 members ($12.00 non¬ 
members) Enquiries Virginia Berger 
(02) 6295 2330 and 
Trisha Dixon (02) 6453 5578 

SA Adelaide - Annual Christmas Party 
at the home of Merilyn and Tim 
Kuchel, 50 Old Carey Gully Rd, 
Stirling. Time 6 - 8 pm Cost$ 12.00 
Members only 

FEBRUARY 1999 

MONDAY 22 - FRIDAY 26 

Tasmania - Five day tour of southern 
Tasmanian gardens with Fairie Nielsen 
staying at the Salamanca Inn in Hobart 
(including the night of Friday 26th 
following a cocktail party at the home 
of Ann and Peter Cripps in Sandy 
Bay). Gardens to be visited include the 
Lovell garden, Richmond gardens, 
Magnus garden, Kibbenjelok, The 
Scented Rose, Dombrovskis garden, 
House of Herbs, Borman garden, 

Judy Lewis garden, Uralla Redlands, 
Valleyfield, Marlbrook, lnvercaron 
and Stonfield. There will be time for 
antique browsing, a visit to the Allport 
Gallery and a wander in the Salamanca 


Markets on the last morning. 
Salamanca Inn adjoins the waterfront 
precinct of Hobart and is surrounded 
by a host of restaurants and galleries. 
Enquiries and bookings AGHS office 
(03) 9650 5043 

THURSDAY 25 

Vic Melbourne - Walk and talk with 
Helen Quinn (Gardens Curator) 

St Kilda Botanic Gardens followed by 
BYO picnic tea. Time from 6 pm. 
More details in next Journal. 

MARCH 1999 

SATURDAY 27 - SUNDAY 28 

Vic Ballarat - Self-drive tour of 
Ballarat Gardens and Parks led by 
Kevin Walsh. Booking form to be 
included in next Journal. 

NOVEMBER 1999 

THURSDAY 4 - SUNDAY 7 

SA Mount Gambier - 20th Annual 
National Conference: ‘The Changing 
Rural Landscape...Gardens, Vineyards 
and Forests 1 Venue Barn Palais, Mount 
Gambier, SA. Enquiries 
Nicky Downer (08) 8370 8783 


PERSIAN PATHS 
& GARDENS 

Discover with me the history and 
gardens of Tehran, Kashan, Yadz, 
Isfahan, Shiraz and Persepolis 

Departs 1st May 1999 — 17 days 
$5175 ex Sydney, meals included 

contact: Susie McGregor, Pitlochry, Mulgoa 
NSW 2745 

Tel/Fax (02) 4773 8317 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 

19 9 9 PROGRAMMES 

South of France / Italy departs may 4 
Burgundy / Prague departs may 19 

All enquiries • Julie Keegan Tel 02 9337 1147 

7 Cove Street Watsons Bay 2030 Fax 02 9337 6782 
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Michelle Pugsley, 
Pam Jellie and 
Beryl Black 
at Boisdale 
Homestead 


Homestead Gardens 

OF CENTRAL GIPPSLAND 

Membership of AGHS is such fun — and not only for afficionados of plants, 

pots and parterres! 

Put 26 Victorians in a dozen cars and you have a car rally. Add a 4WD from The Monaro with 
that tough breed whose forebears discovered Gippsland and you have interstate camaraderie. 
Head for some historic homesteads in the bush and you have a great weekend. By all means 
bring a camera and a notebook. 

HHfcm iij a w IJiSByji« An 1860s homestead where the Ironing 

- Room, the Milk Separator Room and the School House still stand. In the 1880s 
Dr William Forbes surrounded the buildings with a garden epitomising Victorian 
era taste. Araucaria heterophylla 6c A. bidwillii , Phoenix canariensis , Pinus canariensis, 
Phormium spp., Aloes spp , and a well-developed osage orange ( Madura pomifera ) hedge. 

mn u mxiamwl A cattle station taken up in 1842. 

Later purchased by Edward Crooke to ship cattle through Port Albert to Hobart and 
New Zealand and horses to regiments in Calcutta. The present homestead (1880) 
built of bricks made on the property. Rare bulbs under a floriferous Prunus ‘Elvins’; a 
century old Quercus canariensis, spring bounty of Camellia spp.; roses including David 
Austins; Thea Crookes imaginative use of the remains of the original hot house. 


5.15 P.M. KILMANY PARK NEAR SALE 


_ Admired the oval drive and magnificent view 

over the 24,000 acres ol land taken up by William Pearson in 1841. His son built 
the present mansion in 1908. The acorn brought from Windsor Great Park and planted by the 
Duke of York (later George V) in 1905 is now a mighty tree. Restrained plantings admirably 
enhance a house transformed from a Boys’ Home into stately accommodation. 


9.30 A.M. SUNDAY KELVIN GROVE SALE 


czz°:z M p :;Xm elenFahey ' 


12.45 P.M. 


Sue Foster, who designs and maintains gardens, gave 
an entertaining account of the property and its former occupants — among others seamstresses, 
schoolgirls, a fishmonger and an inspector of public nuisances’. Sue’s professional 
skill evident in graceful sweeps of lawn and subtle blend of plant colour. A tranquil 
garden on the Latrobe River developed by a knowledgeable and helpful plantswoman. 


11.15 A.M. BOISDALE HOMESTEAD 


In a commanding position north-east of Maffra 
this property was bought by John Foster in 1841. Guyon Purchas designed the present 
homestead (1882) overlooking the Australian Alps. The RAAF Roulettes use the 
distinct boomerang shape of the house as a marker. A ‘lantern’ punctuates the roof 
giving a golden glow to the reception area below. Roof tiles, imported from Marseilles, 
set a Mediterranean mood for the garden — beds of lavender, a host of citrus (orange, 
lemon, shaddock, grape fruit), an aloe border, a venerable Dracaena draco , olives and 
terrace walks all enjoying the northern aspect. 


Cars in line for the final leg to Briagolong and Stratford crossing McMillan’s Bushy 
Park ‘run to see the panorama that von Guerard captured so effectively in the canvas included in 
the “New Worlds For Old” exhibition. 


1.15 I’.M. THE MAD COW, S I RA I LORD 


An appropriate lunch stop before we scattered north¬ 
east, south and west to our own runs . In just over 24 hours we had experienced other riches 
too — Ellis Rowan paintings and Annamiecke Mein’s distinctive work. For some, a ride in a 
1956 Zephyr in splendid heart, for others, an inadvertent look at Sale’s new private prison. We 
had browsed in fascinating private libraries, dined sumptuously, collected local recipes (Is Emu 
on the Menu?), revisited history and made new friends. 


Our thanks go to many people — our hosts and hostesses — Michelle, Patricia and Edward, Thea 
and Richard, Darryl and Anne, Sue, Katherine and Foster — and to and Michelle Pam, and Trisha 
who plotted it all. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


by James Broadbent 


B 



at the Nicholsons, like all passionate 
vplantsmen, changed their plantings all the 
time, and if they were alive they would be 
changing them still, so that new introductions are not 
only acceptable, but essential, if the garden is to be 
alive and not a museum. (John Sales, Gardens 
Advisor to the National Trust, 1978). 

What rot! Perhaps that is why Sissinghurst is now a parody of itself, a 
Merchant Ivory filmset of laser-cut hedges, and flowers of actress-perfect 
complexion. “Continuing the tradition”— in my experience — is invariably 
an excuse for wilful (usually tasteful) interference. (An art in which the 
English National Trust is well versed). 

Many artists continue to rework paintings; many designers continue to re¬ 
arrange their houses, but would we think of meddling with the rooms in Sir 
John Soanes house because “if he was alive he would be changing them still”? 
So why fiddle with gardens? 

We are repeatedly told the obvious: “Change, both seasonal and developmental, is inevitable... Of 
course gardens grow and change and die — as buildings also age and change and rot. The rates of 
change may differ but I cannot understand why the principles of conservation do not apply equally to 
interiors, buildings and gardens: the extent to which a philosophy can be pursued may vary from inside 
to outside to landscape, but the intent remains the same. 

Much garden “conservation” still seems to relate, in its self-indulgence and muddle-headed 
romanticism, to the now discredited “period rooms” of house museums of the 1960s and 1970s, 
where notions of “Good Taste” and connoisseurship swept historical documentation aside: 
“evocations” of interiors whose reality was too much for a “Good Eye” to bear. Just like the garden at 
the English National Trust’s Hanbury Hall, where “a valid justification for restoring gardens and 
recreating features is to make the place more satisfactory for owner and visitor”. Or, like the gardens 
at English Heritage’s Brodsworth Hall, Derbyshire where, although the house has been conserved “as 
found”, the gardens — romantically or not-so-romantically derelict — are being elaborately “restored 
to their former glory” (as journalists put it). 

I hope that the Historic Houses Trust of New South Wales will succeed in its resolve to conserve, 
consistently in accordance with its rigorous conservation policy, Rouse Hill House, its interiors and 
its garden. Change will occur, as with the house, its textiles, its paint finishes and patinas, but the aim 
is to slow that change and lessen its impact, as determinedly and subtly as possible. Like is replaced 
by like, but there is no policy of euthanasia for senescent trees (only a policy for propagation). The 
destructive regime of replacement pursued at Rippon Lea is strongly resisted at Rouse Hill. 

The tree that was planted by the dead gardener’s hand, the bricks that were laid by the dead 
craftsman’s hand: these are significant to the historian and conservationist, not to the horticulturalist 
or builder. I do not believe that good horticultural practice is good garden conservation any more than 
good building practice is good building conservation. Their values are different. 

Perhaps the change that has still to be made in attitudes to the conservation of gardens — that was 
largely made in the conservation of interiors years ago — is that aesthetics and conservation, while not 
mutually exclusive, are independent. In other words the significance of a garden may not be aesthetic: it 
may be associational, social or scientific. The assumption that “conservation involves ... a clear aesthetic 
ideal” may be conducive to self-indulgent creativity, and increased visitor numbers in gardens open to 
the public, but its logic is flawed and leads to destruction rather than conservation, and tasteful 
intervention is inevitably spurious interpretation, as the historical travesties of the Australian National 
Trust’s gardens at Lindesay, Sydney, Harper’s Mansion, Berrima and Como, Melbourne show. 

Gardens do change, but what is essential and what is constant in their conservation is respect. 
Without that innate humility, born of respect, no amount of technical expertise will conserve, truly, 
an interior, a building, or a garden. ^ ^ 


James Broadbent is well known as an historian and consen/ationist. His study has been the history of New South Wales's Colonial 
houses, their furnishings and gardens, and the society that built and lived in them. Through his work as a museum and exhibition curator, 
as a lecturer — and as an author -— he has promoted the significance of these houses and campaigned for their conservation. 
James Broadbent lives at The Cottage, Mulgoa (c. 1810), an important early bungalow which he has saved from dereliction. 
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HISTORIC 

LANDSCAPE 

MANAGEMENT 


FROM ASSESSMENT TO ACTION 


by Carmel McPhee 


(top) South Terrace 
undergoing restoration — 
Como 1996 

(bottom) Flower garden 
reconstruction — Rippon Lea 
1998 



O n October 16th 1987, a fierce hurricane 
swept across Britain, uprooting 
thousands of trees, many of them 
ancient specimens which had survived in the 
populations consciousness for hundreds of years. 
Little was spared and several valuable repositories 
of the country’s most significant trees including 
Wisley and Kew Gardens were laid waste 
overnight. Kew Gardens alone lost over a 
thousand trees in the storm and the total 
destruction across the country was incalculable. 

The British public and its landscape fraternity, 
at first shocked by the losses, were forced to assess 
and plan for the trees’ replacement. Although a 
great deal of work had been done in recording 
and assessing the nation’s historic gardens, 
practical planning for their sustained renewal 
had not been seriously confronted. 

As managers of historic landscapes across 
the country, we are also struggling to deal 
the difficult and challenging task of both 
conserving and continually renewing our historic 
landscapes. 

A stroll through any of this country’s aged 
gardens can cause more anxiety than repose, as 
you realise that many of the trees you pass are 



quite possibly in the last twenty years of their life 
and some less than that. In other words, a gap of 
at least fifty years may be ahead us in which our 
most well-known and loved historic parks and 
gardens could be relatively treeless. 

The threat of Dutch Elm Disease (already 
active in New Zealand, and its chief agent, the 
elm bark beetle, happily breeding in many parts 
of Australia), makes this prospect even more 
concerning. 

What issues in the conservation and renewal 
of old gardens do we as landscape managers 
struggle with? It’s not that Australia has lagged 
behind in recognising the need to record and 
assess our early gardens. On the contrary, 
pioneering work by Peter Watts and Chris 
Johnson for the National Trust in Victoria 
followed by important work from the Australian 
Garden History Society, established from the 
early 1980s clear and appropriate assessment 
methods for historic gardens. By 1991, Juliet 
Ramsay at the Australian Heritage Commission 
had established national standards for placing 
parks, trees and gardens onto the Register of the 
National Estate and this valuable work has 
recently been greatly broadened through the 
work of Richard Aitken and colleagues in A 
Theoretical Framework for Designed Landscapes 
i n A ustralia (1998). 

The result of all this thinking and writing is 
that assessment and even to some extent policy 
development for conserving historic landscapes 
in Australia has become an advanced and 
well developed discipline, admired by heritage 
landscape professionals well beyond this country. 
Actually implementing the many policies that 
have been written, however, is often very 
difficult, despite the wealth of quality guidelines, 
policies and standards. 

Several issues confront managers of historic 
landscapes which may go a long way to explain 
their caution. First there is obviously a well 
founded emotional awe, even reverence, lor 
historic places. They are important to many 
people for many different reasons and their 
value in a society’s consciousness is deep rooted. 
Chris Johnson in What is Social Valuef (1992) 
points out that ‘Our attachment to place is 
fundamental, but may be unconscious in our 
daily lives until a place to which we are 
connected is threatened.’ 

Old trees in particular, are revered by the 
general public to such an extent that even if they 
are very unsafe, removing and replacing them 
causes major public relations difficulties for the 
responsible authorities. As a result, our parks and 
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gardens contain many trees which pose safety 
risks, sometimes even offering little in terms 
of their aesthetic value. Then there is the very 
practical question of how to successfully grow 
young trees in the highly competitive 
microclimate of an old garden, where over 
mature trees create heavy shade, prevent the 
infiltration of rainfall and exploit all the available 
soil water and nutrients for their own survival. 
The management task of renewing old avenues 
is even more problematic and requires 
sophisticated strategic planning. 

Secondly, the language of many heritage 
landscape studies is not particularly user-friendly. 
Conservation studies are rarely written with the 
gardeners and garden managers who will actually 
implement their recommendations in mind. As 
a result, they often gather dust in library 
bookshelves. The cultural chasm between the 
heritage consultant and landscape managers and 
gardeners has not yet been bridged and it is 
likely that until gardeners themselves are 
actively considered or included in the assessment 
and recommendation process, sustained 
implementation on the ground could falter. 

A more recent contribution to uncertainty in 
the field of historic garden conservation and 
renewal may also arise out of local council 
amalgamations. Restructuring of departments 
and staff losses across the board from senior 
management through to long-serving garden 
staff, have in many areas, resulted in a loss of 
corporate or organisational memory. New 
management at a local council in Victoria for 
instance recently commissioned and paid for a 
comprehensive assessment of the municipality’s 
trees, either not realising or disregarding that 
such a study had already been successfully carried 
out only two years earlier. Was that earlier study, 
undertaken by a leading arborist, simply sitting 
in a drawer at the back of a filing cabinet or 
worse still, lost or thrown out in a management 
restructure? Such memory loss does little to 
ensure sustained on ground implementation of 
valuable studies or consultants’ reports. 

The recent across the board shift to 
compulsory competitive tendering for the 
management of Australia’s public parks and 
gardens (most of which contain many layers 
of history), also means that quality management 
of these valuable places relies entirely 
on thoughtfully developed performance 
specifications which should, but sometimes fail, 
to insist on conservation and renewal and not 
just maintenance as part of the contract. Critical 
monitoring by the client authority and realistic 



tendering prices are also the minimum we should Renewed Cypress hedge — 
expect to ensure our historic parks and gardens Como 1996 
are not in fact running down. 

As the British disaster demonstrated, the lack 
of extensive experience in actually implementing 
the conservation and renewal of historic 
landscapes on the ground is not unique to 
Australia. And because of the excellent work 
achieved to date in the areas of historic landscape 
assessment and evaluation, Australian landscape 
managers are well positioned to act confidently 
to secure sustained renewal of our ageing 
gardens. More importantly, the presence of a 
uniquely Australian conservation charter to 
guide and direct the protection of culturally 
significant places, can enhance our ability to act 
responsibly and with confidence in this field. 

THE BURRA CHARTER - WHAT IS IT? 

Many may have heard of the Burra Charter, but 
may be unsure what it is and how it has been 
widely used in Australia since the early 1980s to 
conserve and protect culturally important places. 

Put simply, the Australia ICOMOS Charter 
for the Conservation of Places of Cultural 
Significance (the Burra Charter) grew out of the 
Venice Charter, developed in Europe by the 
International Council on Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMOS) in 1966. On the basis of earlier 
work, the Venice Charter had established a 
set of internationally accepted principles for 
conserving monuments and buildings of cultural 
significance. The Australian charter, adopted 
in 1979 at Burra, a small mining town in 
South Australia, represented a landmark in the 
emerging struggle to conserve places of great 
cultural significance across the country. 
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(above) Tree planting — 
Rippon Lea 1995 

(right) Fitzroy Gardens 1998 


\ 


Because of its emphasis on place, the Burra 
Charter and its associated guidelines are also 
widely accepted as the standard reference point 
or set of principles by which historic landscapes 
in Australia are evaluated and conserved. 
Organisations responsible for the assessment, 
care and management of many valuable historic 
gardens including the Australian Heritage 
Commission, National Trust, Parks Victoria and 
the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne accept 
the charter as the principal guide for developing 
policies and management plans for a range of 
nationally significant gardens. The Australian 
Institute of Landscape Architects has also 
adopted the Burra Charter as the principal guide 
for practitioners working in the area of heritage 
landscapes. 

The Burra Charter sets out briefly and in clear 
and accessible language, a logical process for 
assessing the cultural significance of places and 
for making decisions about conserving and 
managing them in order to retain their 
significance. 

According to Article 1 of the Charter, 
‘Conservation means all the processes of looking 
after a place so as to retain its cultural 
significance. It includes maintenance and may 
according to circumstance include preservation , 
restoration , reconstruction and adaptation and will 
be commonly a combination of more than one 
of these.’ 

A significant and practical feature of the Burra 
Charter is its acceptance that a place can be 
modified or adapted to suit a compatible use’ as 
long the place’s significance is not damaged 
or destroyed in the process. The Charter can 
therefore flexibly meet changing needs and uses, 
as long as a place’s cultural significance is not 
damaged as a result. 

Another feature in the process of clarifying 
what is original and therefore significant and 
what may not be significant about a place, 
is the Charter’s acceptance of the use of 
contemporary design and modern materials in 
developments that fit the principle of 
‘compatible use’. 

This principle allows for the ongoing evolution 
of new designs and technologies in a site’s 
‘compatible’ developments, (for example a new 
visitor centre), without compromising the 
significant fabric of the place. 

The Burra Charter contains 29 articles, each 
very concise and to the point. A set of equally 
clear guidelines accompanies the charter to assist 
its interpretation in the many diverse places it is 
applied. 


THE CONSERVATION PLAN 

To assist owners and heritage professionals facing 
development pressures on culturally significant 
sites, long time conservationist and one of the 
authors of the Burra Charter, James Semple Kerr 
set out in 1982 (in conjunction with the Burra 
Charter), a logical procedure for assessing, 
evaluating and recommending conservation 
actions on significant sites. Kerr’s view in The 
Conservation Plan is that ‘Conservation and 
development are not mutually exclusive 
objectives; they should and can be part of a single 
planning process’. He insists, however, that the 
conservation plan for any place must be split into 
two distinctly separate stages. ‘It enables the 
significance to be assessed away from extraneous 
pressures and without regard to those practical 
requirements which must subsequently be taken 
into account when developing policies.’ In other 
words, Kerr urges us to first establish what is 
significant about a place before we start making 
or implementing decisions about its future. 

Incorporating the central principle of the 
Burra Charter through establishing the cultural 
significance of a place, Kerr’s conservation plan 
is widely used across Australia and is now 
being adopted internationally for its coherent, 
logical and sensitive approach to the 
‘management of change’ in culturally significant 
places. Testimony to this fact is the English 
Heritage Lottery Fund’s recent stipulation that 
any applications to fund projects of more than 
$ 1 million must be supported by a conservation 
plan along the Australian model. 

THE FITZROY GARDENS DEBATE 

In a number of circles, however, there is still a 
quite valid and strongly held view, that because 
of the dynamic and continually evolving nature 
of gardens, the principles of the Burra Charter 
should not be applied in their conservation and 
management. It is this contention that has been 
at the centre of a lengthy debate concerning the 
listing of Melbourne’s historic Fitzroy Gardens 
on Victoria’s heritage register. 

Between 1994 - 1996, concerns were raised by 
the National Trust in Victoria that the City of 
Melbourne had developed a Masterplan for 
the gardens, without following the accepted 
procedure of first undertaking a thorough 
assessment of their significance. The Trust 
specifically contended that new developments 
proposed for the landscape around Sinclair’s 
Cottage within the gardens could destroy their 
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significance before that significance had been 
fully assessed. The Trusts concerns were upheld 
at an Administrative Appeals Tribunal hearing 
which determined that the Masterplan was useful 
as an urban design strategy’ but ‘had not been 
based upon a thorough consideration of the 
historic characteristics of the gardens’ cultural 
value’. In other words, the AAT determined that 
the accepted process of first establishing the 
cultural significance of a place, the principle 
which in fact underlies the Burra Charter and 
Kerr’s Conservation Plan, had not been followed. 

A second issue within the debate has centred 
around what the Statement of Significance 
should contain. This important statement will 
represent all the reasons why the Fitzroy Gardens 
should be registered. Should it just be a list of 
the significant buildings, trees and other visible 
features, or should it, as it seems quite reasonable 
to suggest, also give credence to their continuing 
and evolving use since the 1850’s as a large and 
very popular public garden? A positive outcome 
of the debate has been that the Melbourne City 
council is currently preparing a Conservation 
Plan and working with an independent reference 
panel to achieve a Statement of Significance for 
the Fitzroy Gardens that truly reflects their value 
to the people of Victoria. A great deal is pinned 
on the final outcome of the case which will 
establish the accepted process for registering and 
protecting many other significant landscapes in 
the state. 

BUT IS THE BURRA CHARTER 
RELEVANT TO THE CONSERVATION 
AND RENEWAL OF AGEING PLANTS? 

It seems that a very important outcome of the 
Fitzroy Gardens debate may be that the Burra 
Charter and the Conservation Plan process of 


first establishing a place’s significance and then 
preparing a conservation policy to guide its 
management, may be accepted for all future 
registrations. 

How the use of the Burra Charter actually 
translates into responsibly managing our ageing 
historic plantings is another question. Ron Jones, 
the City of Melbourne’s senior landscape 
architect has maintained that ‘Neither the Burra 
Charter nor Kerr’s Conservation Plan deal with 
this issue’. Jones contends that because of its 
principles of minimal intervention, the Burra 
Charter ‘is conceptually and fundamentally 
opposed to the kind of active intervention with 
the fabric of places that is required to maintain 
gardens’ declaring that the National Trust, in its 
objections to the city’s Masterplan for the Fitzroy 
Gardens, failed to address the complex issue of 
how to actually successfully manage and 
ultimately renew the ageing plantings. 

Jones contended that the Masterplan aimed 
‘to conserve the gardens ...with an awareness of 
their nature as evolving landscapes' and that 
‘their significance must therefore be recognised as 
deriving from their use., rather than from specific 
objects or plants’. 

These are very valid questions. One point not 
acknowledged by Jones, however, but which was 
raised by Pru Sanderson over twelve years ago, is 
that gardens in fact are composed of unchanging 
or durable and changing or non-durable 
elements. Only the plants, the ‘dynamic 
elements’ change and mature over time and the 
other features which make up the garden such as 
its layout, paths, steps, walls, edges and all other 
built features can remain much the same, unless 
deliberately altered. 

ANOTHER VIEW 

The valid question of how to manage the 
dynamic processes of ageing within gardens has 
been thoughtfully discussed over many years 
by John Sales, former Head of Gardens for the 
National Trust in England. 

Sales argues that the principles for the 
conservation of significant vegetation ‘need to be 
considered separately’ from built features and 
that to be realistic, the ideal for a place ‘must be 
flexible enough not only for the normal processes 
of growth and decay, but also for a degree of 
development and the kind of constant reworking 
and minor innovation through which long 
established gardens retain their freshness and 
vitality. ...To ignore this fundamental truth is to 
condemn a garden to atrophy.’ 
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Recovering 1930's path — 
Como 1996 


Photographs by 
Carmel McPhee 

Carmel McPhee was 

Manager of Trust Gardens 
with the National Trust in 
Victoria between 1995 
and 1999. She has recently 
left the Trust to continue her 
private consultancy, Landscape 
Studio, specialising in all facets 
- of landscape management 
and design. 


Sales insists, however, that research and 
analysis play a critical first step in the process of 
conserving a garden and that it is essential, 
from the findings of that research, to prepare 
a conservation policy for the garden. The 
conservation policy will 'sharpen the individ¬ 
uality of each garden’ and protect it from ‘the 
inevitable drift towards uniformity’ and the 
‘preferences of individuals’. 

With this knowledge and protection in place, 
however, Sales urges historic garden managers to 
act confidently. 

‘Above all, it is essential to be positive and 
courageous. If we wait for the historians to finish 
their work, we would never start. Action may 
result in some mistakes, but in gardens, inaction, 
vacillation, weak direction or too many heads 
talking about the same thing may all result in 
disaster. Tree planting and felling to create space 
for new plantings certainly should not be 
delayed... If we do nothing for fear of getting it 
wrong, the whole thing is liable to disappear.’ 

Sales is right that indecisiveness and lack of 
courage will result in atrophy. There must be a 
way of moving forward which is both responsible 
and creative. 

ONE APPROACH 

Over the past four years in Victoria, The 
National Trust, using the Burra Charter and the 
conservation plan model, has taken confident 
steps towards both conserving and renewing its 
ageing gardens at Rippon Lea, Como, Gulf 
Station and The Heights. 

Using the following steps, a systematic 
procedure has been developed, which if 
sustained, should one day result in the complete 
restoration and ongoing renewal of these and the 
Trust’s other historic gardens. 

STEP 1 ‘Prepare a Statement of Significance for 
the garden based on detailed research in 
the form of a Conservation Analysis’ 

STEP 2 Prepare a Conservation Policy to protect 
and reveal the significant fabric of the 
garden and to allow for ‘compatible’ 
uses and developments. 

STEP 3 Prepare an Implementation Program 
which identifies and prioritises what 
works are required to conserve the 
garden. 

STEP 4 Implement the program in stages as 
funds are made available. 


For a more detailed account of how this 
process has operated at the National Trust’s 
most significant garden, Richard Heathcote’s 
article, Rippon Lea Revealed is worth reading. 

CONSERVING AND RENEWING AGEING TREES 
IN NATIONAL TRUST GARDENS 

In tandem with this process, a conservation and 
management program for the ageing trees in 
Victoria’s National Trust gardens is being 
implemented. Also guided by the principles of 
the Burra Charter, the Tree Conservation Policy 
and Management Program has already 
stimulated the planting of many young trees in 
the Trust’s gardens in Victoria, whilst at the 
same time monitoring the condition and safety 
of the oldest trees and when necessary, 
removing them. One important component of 
the tree policy is to carry out regular inspections 
of all trees and to record all ‘incidents’ and other 
relevant information in a newly developed 
data base. 

DAY TO DAY MAINTENANCE 
IN HISTORIC GARDENS 

On the question of what approach gardeners 
should take in the day to day tasks of garden 
maintenance and renewal, the Burra Charter’s 
emphasis on the ‘continuous protective care of 
the fabric’ and recording change, provides the 
Trust’s garden staff with clear though only 
general guidance. At a recent internal Trust 
forum to discuss these issues, most gardeners 
felt, that a set of more precise guidelines to 
interpret the charter specifically for historic 
garden conservation and renewal, would be very 
useful. 

CONCLUSION 

Strategic planning for the sustained 
conservation and renewal of old gardens is a 
philosophically demanding discipline and its 
successful implementation on the ground, even 
more challenging. Through the creation and use 
of documents such as the Burra Charter, 
Australians have made great progress in coming 
to grips with many of the difficult issues 
relating to the assessment of the historic and 
cultural values of these special places. Should 
some event ever threaten to destroy these 
gardens overnight, it’s vital that we also have a 
proven method of responsibly renewing and 
replacing them. 
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THE GARDEN AT 

elmont 


A HISTORY AND GUIDE 


by John H. McDonald & Ashley Russell 


BELMONT IS SITUATED IN WESTERN VICTORIA, A 
LITTLE SOUTH OF THE GREAT DIVIDE AND SEVEN 
OR EIGHT KILOMETRES FROM BEAUFORT. THE 
GARDEN LIES AT AN ALTITUDE OF 430 METRES, 
JUST SOUTH OF 37°S, THAT IS AT AN EQUIVALENT 
LATITUDE TO ANDALUSIA OR VIRGINIA IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

SUMMERS ARE GENERALLY HOT AND DRY, 
AND WINTERS COLD AND WET — A BORDERLINE 
‘MEDITERRANEAN’ CLIMATE. ANNUAL RAINFALL 
IS APPROXIMATELY 700 mm. HARD FROSTS ARE 
EXPERIENCED IN THE DISTRICT ALTHOUGH THE 


... sweet 

wherewith the seasonable 
month endows 

the grass, the thicket, and the 
fruit-tree wild; 

white hawthorn and the 
pastoral eglantine 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 

John Keats 


GARDEN ITSELF IS SHELTERED. ON AVERAGE FALLS 
OF SNOW OCCUR ONCE EVERY DECADE. THE SOIL 
IS HEAVY CLAY LOAM. 


EARLY DAYS 

B elmont has always been owned and 
occupied by members of the same family. 
The great grand-daughter of James Frazer 
Watkin, who first settled at Belmont about 
1858, lives there now. It is a family disinclined to 
disturb the work of previous generations, and 
this may also account for the historical intactness 
of the property. 

A Hereford man and an engineering 
contractor, J.F. Watkin was employed by a 
Ballarat gold-mining company to construct a 
race to bring sluice water from Mount Cole to 
the head of Mitchell’s Gully which lies 


(above left) The 'S afrono' rose 
(below) Belmont from the air 
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BELMONT 
LOCALITY PLAN 

1. Old line of Beaufort — 
Amphitheatre Road 

2. Disused water race 

3. Present cottage garden 

4. Gardened area & site of 
former fernery 

5. Gardened area 

6. Bam 

7. Buggy shed 

8. Site of vegetable garden 

9. Woolshed 

10. Homestead 

I I. New archival orchard 
12. Present Beaufort — 
Amphitheatre Road 





immediately north of, and below, the present 
homestead. 

The district had experienced the Fiery Creek 
gold rush when 40,000 diggers were said to be 
under canvas and the main street of the goldfield 
was three miles long with every third tent selling 
illicit grog. When the surface gold was exhausted 
the diggers moved on but J.F. Watkin remained. 

f ...people looked upon him as being little short 
of mad when he settled amongst deserted 
diggings and began planting an orchard and 
vineyard. ’ 

(Riponshire Advocate 5 September 1896). 

Fie erected the first part of the present house 
(A), by 1861 and made the lily-pond while he 
occupied the site under a miners right. Although 
J.F. Watkin unsuccessfully entered ballots for 
better-favoured property elsewhere, he must have 
set his heart on the Belmont land — probably 
because of its water supply. It was not without 
difficulty that he acquired the freehold title to the 
house site in 1865. 

The development of the property continued 
during the 1860s and 70s. The house was first 
extended to the east and this second part (B) was 
used first as a tavern. A wine licence was issued 
in 1868. 

Official documents give J.F. Watkins occupation 
at this time as vigneron, and later as orchardist. 
In fact he turned his hand to many things to 
make ends meet. He seems to have been 


(right) General view of 
Belmont showing the Lych 
Gate (Porch), homestead and 
fernery roofline circa 1890. 

(below) The Lych Gate today 
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(above) Max Watkin at 
Belmont in 1992 on his 90th 
birthday 

(left) J.F. Watkin 

(below left) Louis Watkin 


GROWTH OF THE 
HOMESTEAD 

A First stage, before 1864 
B Second stage, about 1870 
C Probable third stage, 
before about 1875 
D Fourth stage, built 1886 


Fine. The weather has certainly turned out 
very favourable for us this season. Had a good 
many here today. Took four pounds. I think we 
are getting our share of the business. 

[28 March 1868] 


All hands up this morning at five o'clock 
gathering gooseberries, rhubarb and cabbage to 
send to Beaufort. Currants, potatoes. Planting 
tomatoes, cucumbers, capsicums and chillies, 
melons, pumpkins, marrows, Madagascar 
beans, kidney beans, strawberries, raspberries. 

[2 November 1867] 

During this period the property seems to have 
been operated as a public pleasure garden and 
sports ground in conjunction with the bar. 


Life at Belmont last century was not easy. At 
one point Jane Ninham describes the finances as 
desperate. Everybody worked: 


Hard frost. Louie, self and Watkin digging. Put 
in broad beans today. Harrie carting manure. 
[23 July 1869] 


responsible for maintenance of 
the water-supply races locally 
and he collected the dues. He 
slaughtered pigs and he traded 
as a nurseryman raising and 
selling seed, bulbs, seedlings 
and rooted cuttings such as 
gooseberries and bought in trees 
and shrubs for onward sale. 

As well as his wife, Mary Anne 
and their two sons, Harrie and Louis 
the Watkin household included his 
sister-in-law, Jane Ninham. It was she who 
kept a diary recording the horticultural activity in 
which she took a major part. Her sister must have 
been fully occupied with the cooking and 
cleaning for she is not often mentioned. 


Beautifid today. Had a big crowd here. Took six 
pounds ten shillings. Quite beyond our 
expectations. We seem to be very much favoured 
this season. The Balls crowd came again and 
Mrs Bicknell. Jeremiah Smith and Walter in 
the morning. We quite ran out of 
Geelong wine. Sold some of the 
gooseberry wine today. 

It went very well. [11 April 1869] 


Eventually J.E Watkin 
returned to engineering 
contracting during the 1870s, 
and life became less difficult. 
They relinquished the nursery 
business and the liquor licence. 

The boys gladly stopped night 
soil collection from Beaufort. 

Jane Ninham wrote: 


Garden will be closed to visitors — great 
relief because it will leave Sundays to 
themselves. [28 August 1877] 
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Land was acquired, the brick barn and other 
substantial farm buildings put up in the 1880s, 
followed by the fourth and grandest part of the 
house (B). The verandahs with their characteristic 
valences were extended along the east side of the 
older house as well, and Belmont assumed more 
or less its present form. J.F. Watkins prosperity is 
still evident. 

Jane Ninham died in 1892, and J.F. Watkin in 
1896 at the age of 67. His son Louis took over 
the property and married Mary Nicoll. Their 
son, Max Watkin, was born at Belmont in 1901 
and lived there all his life. He died in 1993. He 
enlarged the sheep farm and concentrated on fine 
wool production, discontinuing commercial 
orcharding. His daughter Jocelyn Reid lives there 
today. 

FRUIT, VEGETABLES AND WINE 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
fifteen acres (6 hectares) of orchard and 
vineyard surrounded the house to the north, 
west and south. They are now grazed and 
no longer cultivated but their location is 
indicated by the many apple and pear trees that 
survive, although the vines have long gone. 
Originally all manner of vegetables were grown 
throughout this area for sale, and later half 
an acre of vegetable patch was laid out east 
of the woolshed mainly for household use. 
Winemaking, most probably of sweet dessert 
wines, ended with the nineteenth century, but 


commercial fruit growing remained an 
important component of the economy of 
Belmont until the 1930s. Beneath the 
homestead there are large cellars once used for 
making jam and other preserves. Many varieties 
of apple and pear were grown at Belmont; 
J.F. Watkin seems to have been of an 
experimental turn of mind. Many of these 
varieties are now rare, and in the late 1980s 
Max Watkin identified most survivors, which 
were re-propagated by Burnley Horticultural 
College, and a new orchard was planted in 1988 
with some of these new trees. 

VARIETIES OF FRUIT 

GROWN AT BELMONT 

The following orchard fruit and grape varieties 
have been grown. These, the apples in particular, 
are of American, Danish, English, French, 
Irish and Russian origin, some dating from 
Shakespeare’s time. The asterisk (*) denotes the 
survivors identified by Max Watkin and planted 
in the new orchard. Where given the dates 
indicate the earliest reference found to each 
variety, some having occurred naturally or been 
raised long before they came to notice. 

One of the more unusual fruits in the garden 
was the wineberry (Rubus phoenicolasius) 
originally from South East Asia and naturalised 
in New Zealand. In Australia it was recorded 
only in Victoria in 1917 at Narbethong but has 
not been found since. 


The vineyard and lookout 
tower beyond the dam 
circa 1890 
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Apples 

Adams Pearmain (English, before 1826) 
Cleopatra (American, c. 1800) 

Cox’s Orange Pippin (English, 1830) 
Delicious (American, 1880) 

Duchess of Oldenburg (Russian, 1824) 
Dumelow's Seedling (English, 1820) 
Emperor Alexander (Russian, 1817) 

Five Crown Pippin*' (English, 1580) 
French Crab* (French, c. 1790) 

Golden Sovereign* 

Gravenstein (Danish, 1760) 

Irish Peach (Irish, c. 1800) 

Jonathon* (American, 1880) 

King David (c. 1875) 

Lord Suffield* (English, 1836) 

Northern Spy* (American, c. 1840) 
Munro’s Favourite* (Australian, 1890) 
Pomme de Neige* (Canadian, c. 1700) 
Reinette de Canada* (possibly 

Portuguese/Canadian/French, 1771) 
Ribston Pippin* (English, 1709) 
Rokewood* (possibly Australian, c. 1890) 
Rome Beauty* (American, 1848) 

Royal Sovereign 
Rymer* (English, c.1750) 

Scarlet Nonpareil* (English, 1773) 

Scarlet Pearmain (English, c. 1800) 
Stewart's Seedling* (c. 1890) 

Stone Pippin* (English, c. 1880) 

White Russian (unknown) 

Winter Majetin (English) 

Yates* (unknown) 

Pears 

Brown Beurre* (c. 1600) 

Beurre Ranee (French, 1762) 

Black Achan (1862) 

Gansell's Bergamot (1768) 

Jargonelle (French, before 1600) 
Josephine de Mafines (1830) 

Keiffer's Hybrid (unknown) 

Knight's Monarch (English, before 1830) 
Louise Bonne of Jersey (French, c. 1780) 
Marie Louise de Uccle (Belgian, c. 1880) 
Summer Bergamot (unknown) 

Vicar of Winkfield* (French, 1760) 
William's Bon Chretien* (English, 1770) 

Plums 
Blue Diamond 
Green Gage 
Red Magnum 
Yellow egg plum 



Looking north over ponds and orchards to Mitchell's Gully circa 1890 



The orchard looking toward the homestead and fernery circa 1890 


Grapes 

Black Cluster (still survives on a trellis 
west of the house) 

Black Hamburgh 
Chassalas (White or Golden) 

Gouais 

Lady’s Finger 

Muscat Hamburgh 

Syrian 

Tinta 

Tokay 

White Riesling 

Cherries 
White Heart 



The new archival orchard today 
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PLANT LIST 


SOUTHER* ORNAMENTAL PONDS 


Magnolia grandiflora 
underplanted with Ivy 
Hedera helix and 
Agapanthus praecox 
subsp. orientalis 
Rosa ‘Marie van Houtte' 
Hedychium gardnerianum 
Prunus laurocerasus 
Camellia japonica 

Rosa 'Fortune’s Double 
Yellow' 

Wisteria sinensis 
Forsythia viridissima 
Rosa ‘Mr Lincoln’ 

Rosa ‘Safrano’ 
underplanted with Iris x 
germanica cv. 

Ilex aquifolium 
underplanted with 
Bergenia cordifolia and 
Ajuga reptans 
Rosa ‘Prince Camille de 
Rohan' 

Chaenomeles speciosa 
‘Nivalis’ 

Rhododendron sp. 
underplanted with 
forget-me-not, red 
polyanthus and Flanders 
poppies 

Haemanthus coccineus 
Citrus aurantiflolia 
Jasminum nudiflorum 
Zantedeschia aethiopica 
Magnolia grandiflora 




Camellia japonica cv. 
Laurus nobilis 
Garrya elliptica 
Myrtus communis 
Hydrangea macrophylla 
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BELMONT 


UNDERPLANTING 

Dianthus spp. 

Aquilegia vulgaris 
Narcissus spp. 

Dahlia cvs. 

Papaver rhoeas 
Myosotis sylvatica 
Arum italicum 
Anemone japonica, 

A, hupehensis 

Mirabilis jalapa 
Nerine sp. 

Viola odorata 
Helleborus orientalis 


Map: Rosemary Manion 
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(above) The bridge to the 
fernery and willows by the lily 
pond with Mary Anne, Harrie 
and JF circa 1890 

(above right) The bridge 
today 


PONDS, WATER AND TREES 

The present lily pond appears in the very earliest 
photographs, and it seems to have been for 
strictly functional water storage. After the 
Belmont reservoir was built in 1877, the lily 
pond was filled from there, and its ornamental 
importance increased. Louis Watkin records 
planting water lilies in October 1877. 
Appropriately, a huge weeping willow ( Salix 
babylonica) used to grow on the bank by the 
house. The pond was dredged in the 1950s and 
the dam repaired in 1993. 

Another of the amenities of Belmont most 
remarked on in the past were the ornamental 
ponds in Mitchell’s Gully, to the south of the 
homestead. They were j.F. Watkins imaginative 



response to the destruction caused by mining. By 
filling the diggers’ holes with water an attractive 
feature was created. The ponds are now much 
over-grown and silted up, however Max Watkin 
remembered swimming and diving in the biggest 
of them as a boy. 

This outer garden was enhanced by planting of 
exotic trees. The entrance drive was lined on both 
sides with Italian Cypress ( Cupressussempervirens) 
and conifers ( Cedrus atlantica f. glauca and 
Sequoiadendron giganteum) were planted as a 
shelter belt along the road north of the house. 

THE FERNERY 

A triple-gabled fernery, which was one of the great 
attractions of Belmont, used to stand west of the 
homestead beside the water race. A bridge led 
from its rear to the far side of the race. It is not 
known when the fernery was built, although in 
1870 Jane Ninham describes the making then of 
a “summer house”, which might have been the 
fernery, and it seems to have been built prior 
to the last part of the house. It became so 


(right) Boating on the pond 
circa 1928 

(below) The pond today 
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dilapidated that it was pulled down in the 1930s. 
Signs remain in the form of the stone retaining 
wall on the bank of the race, which was the 
foundation of the fernery, and the Camellia 
japonica ‘Versicolor', which was planted inside 
the fernery at the south end is now enormous 
bush. 

The Ararat Chronicle of 31 July, 1896, 
“Barnacle” describes the interior of the fernery 
saying “a perfect bower of wide-spreading fronds 
delight the eye and charm the senses.” Five or six 
tree ferns were planted in a central diamond¬ 
shaped bed, and camellias grew at either end. 
Smaller ferns and many fuchsias also grew in the 
beds. Max Watkin recalled a huge orange- 
flowered tecoma covering the north side of 
one gable along with a double-flowered pink 
geranium. 


BELMONT TODAY 

With the passage of time Belmont has become 
rather different and more romantic. The 
cultivated areas have shrunk to the immediate 
vicinity of the homestead, but evidence of their 
former extent is to be seen in the surrounding 
paddocks. The cottage garden has matured to a 
place of great charm. 

The homestead lies in a slight saddle alongside 
the line of the old Beaufort-Amphitheatre road 
(see 1 on the locality map), between it and a 
disused water race (2) that runs through a deep 
cutting immediately to the west of the house. 
The road was deviated a few years ago and the 



former road incorporated in the property. The Open Day visitors circa 1864 

race brought water from Mt Cole and was re-cut 

and extended to Beaufort in the 1870s as the 

towns water supply. It was piped in the 1930s, 

and the race was abandoned. 

I he garden itself now consists of: 

• a cottage-style garden (3) between the house 
and the road; 

• the area to the west (4) between the house and 
the race; and 

• the area to the south (5) between the house 
and the lily pond 

Remnant orchards still stand in the paddocks 
surrounding the house to the north, west and 
south. Immediately north of the house is a brick 
barn (6) and beneath it the former stables, a 

buggy shed (7), the site of a vegetable patch (8), The fernery and last addition 
and a woolshed (9). to the homestead circa 1890 
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The cottage garden circa 1910 
with from left Joyce, Max, 
Louis and Elizabeth 


Distinctive decorative valences 
today 



THE FLOWER GARDEN 

The enclosed ground is completely occupied by 
the footpaths and the crowded, luxuriant flower 
beds with their characteristic plants. The scale is 
human, the atmosphere secluded, almost bosky 
in parts with paths beneath tunnels of foliage. 

The present ornamental garden conforms very 
much to the idea of the ‘cottage garden, the non¬ 
utilitarian garden popularised during the 
Edwardian period. 



On one side is the low irregular roofline of the 
house with its verandah and unusual valences 
protecting a longstanding bank of shade-loving 
plants in containers. On the other is the hedge 
and porch’, in which people might have waited 
for a horse and trap to be brought round. One is 
very conscious of time and its passing. 

It is not in any sense a ‘designed’ garden Its 
virtue is the continuous work ofl in a sense, quite 
ordinary householders, who gardened for the 
pleasure of it. As such it is a testament of 
vernacular and amateur horticulture over almost 
150 years. 

Linked by family and upbringing the 
gardeners shared a tradition. One senses that 
Louis Watkin and Jane Ninham were 
sympathetic and worked and learned side by 
side. Max Watkin became the gardener in his 
father’s old age. No doubt they all shared likes 
and dislikes too, but one is aware that taste was 
changing over the period as well. 

There is no box and precious little lavender in 
this garden. Lilies grow in old tin baby’s baths. 

There used to be hollyhocks, the Helen 
Allingham plant par excellence, but they died out. 
Max Watkin could remember as a boy rows of 
staked dahlia and crysanthemums beside the 
hedge. 

Jocelyn Reid says the cherry laurel hedge was 
once confined neatly inside a picket fence, but 
got away during the Second World War when 
labour was scarce and it became too much for 
Louis. She also says the garden used to be full 
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of red valerian (Centranthus ruber ) but her 
father took a dislike to it and succeeded in 
eradicating it. 

Belmont is now a very ‘shrubby’ garden. Many 
of the trees and bushes are massive and gnarled. 
It is after all an Australian version of the cottage 
garden and many of the beds are relatively shaded 
so the viability of the planting under local 
conditions has always been a governing factor. 
Bulbs, self-seeded annuals and perennials feature 
among the camellias, roses, and other shrubs and 
trees flowering in succession through the seasons. 

There have been lew changes in the structure 
of the northern part of this garden since it was 
made in the late 1880s. The paths, from porch’ 
to front door, from verandah steps to schoolroom 
and inside the hedge past the north end of the 
house, are still the same. 

The beds are as laid out. They were once edged 
with timber, and Max Watkin remembered rose 
arches ‘Dorothy Perkins’ across the main path 
and ‘Hiawatha across the schoolroom path), 
there used to be a gas lamp on an ivy-covered 
post lighting the way to the front door and there 
once was a lime tree (Citrus aurantifolia) in the 
centre bed. All these have disappeared. 


The southern part of 
the cottage garden 
beside the pond has 
disappeared however, 
being overshadowed by 
two enormous Monterey 
pines {Pi n us radiata) 
perhaps planted in the 
1860s. One of the 
trees still stands. The 
other leant dangerously 
towards the house and 
was felled in 1992. Its 
removal again changed 
the character of this part 
of the garden. 

Some of the earlier 
atmosphere remains in 
the area immediately 
south of the house, where 
a shady grove is created 
by a large evergreen 
{Magnolia grandiflora ), a 
bay tree and several old 
camellias grown to the 
size of trees. 



(above) Surviving Black Cluster Grapevine on trellis to west 
of house 



(below) Cottage garden today 
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(above) White Maman Cochet 

(right) Fortune's Double Yellow 
on Lych Gate 
(bottom) Per/e D’Or 
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ROSES IN THE GARDEN 

Old roses, some dating from the original 
plantings, add greatly to the charm of the garden 
at Belmont. 

These roses were of special interest and pride 
to Max Watkin, who had lived at Belmont all 
his life and remembered some being planted. 
We have been most fortunate indeed, to have 
had him confirm the identification of some. The 
deep crimson 1861 Hybrid Perpetual ‘ Prince 
Camille de Robari was his favourite. 

The most spectacular of these old roses is seen 
in November, when blooms of the striking buff- 
orange ‘ Fortunes Double Yellow (1845) cascade 
over the lychgate. Sometimes this flowering 
corresponds with that of the wisteria growing on 
the other side of the Lych Gate and the resulting 
combination of amethyst and buff-orange is 
quite breathtaking. 

Many of the old roses are growing in the 
garden beds along the main entrance path. To 
the left of this path there are large specimens of 
the old Tea roses ‘ Maman Cochei (1893) and 
‘Safrano'{ 1839) which retains its blooms well 
into June. There is also a smaller ‘ Duchesse de 
Brabant' at the rear of the bed. Other old roses 
in the garden include the Hybrid Perpetual 1 Frau 
Karl Druschki (1901) and the Polyanthas 
‘ Orange Triumph' (1937) and 4 Perle d'Or (1884). 


The early Hybrid Teas are represented by ‘ La 
France (1867), 4 Shot Silk' (1924), 4 Black Velvet' 
and the rarely seen rich rose pink ‘Belle Sibrecht '. 
More recent plantings include ‘ Pink Peace' and 
the red climber ‘ Altissimo . There are also some 
very old Moss roses growing at the rear of the 
house but precise cultivars have yet to be 
identified. 

The Australian Garden History Society has been 
attempting to identify all the roses at Belmont but 
positive identification of old roses is most difficult 
and one can never say for certain what a particular 
rose is unless details have been recorded at the time 
of planting — and even then roses are sometimes 
incorrectly labelled. Often too, opinions differ 
regarding a particular identification and this is 
currently the case with one rose at Belmont. There 
are two sprawling creamy-white Tea roses growing 
at the northern end of the garden at the junction 
of the path to the old school house. They are either 
‘ White Maman Cochei (1896) or 1 Marie van 
Houtte' (1871) — a particularly difficult 
identification to make as 4 Marie van Houtte' was 
parent of the pink 4 Maman Cochei from which 
4 White Maman Cochei is a sport. 
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T o me, a conference is good if its delivered 
papers achieve its stated goals of topic; is 
excellent if issues raised are reinforced 
with actual experience; and is great if it is also 
conducted in a congenial environment where 
new contacts and dialogue are encouraged. 

The Committee for the 19th Annual AGHS 
Conference on Gardening in a Mediterranean 
Climate, and Chairman John Viska in particular, 
are to be congratulated for planning and 
implementing a great conference. The 
Conference stands out as one of the best I have 
ever attended anywhere, not only for the sheer 
variety of experiences, but for comprehensive 
coverage and professional delivery. The range 
of lecture topics and sites visited was excitingly 
bold, containing strong contrasts that 
were intellectually challenging and visually stimulating. 
Documentation accompanied some lectures and site visits, 
which was a further significant aid. The human side was 
attended to as well. The diverse format of the conference 
encouraged participants to relax, mingle informally, meet new 
members, and offered opportunity for both forceful and 
hesitant personalities. Having several of the guest speakers 
attend other events, thus providing even more opportunities 
to chat to and learn from the experts, gave the Conference an 
extra unanticipated dimension. The fact that the WA host 
branch is the smallest AGHS branch is testament to the 
commitment and the heroic effort of its members. 

In the four days of the Conference and the Optional Day, we 
learned of the history of early plant collectors in Western 
Australia, wildflowers of WA and other Mediterranean 
climates, plants introduced into WA, their impact (both 
positive and negative) on landscape and cultivation in gardens, 
Aboriginal use of the land, unique character of Mission 
gardens, and we saw an incredible variety of gardens and flora. 
The definition of garden was challenged and broadened, new 
research on the existence and history of aboriginal gardens was 
presented which will lead to further study, and we gained a new 
insight into issues of preservation of gardens and landscapes 
regarding authenticity of period and plants benign and malign. 
Not to mention that we bought a lot of books and items from 
attending vendors, drank a lot of tea, and had a lot of fun. The 
brilliance of the conference was that all of these experiences 
were available in just four days. Tours held Pre-Conference and 
Post-Conference served to intensify and enlarge upon the 
Conference themes. 

In her Opening Address to the Conference, Marion 
Blackwell, environmental scientist and landscape architect, 
whose indefatigable energy and deep knowledge we had 
encountered in the Pre-Conference wildflower tour, set the 
stage most saliently. She assured us that landscape is the most 
valuable asset a country has, for from it we derive not only 
wealth but well-being. From this Kwongan sand in the West 
has evolved a drought-resistant, salt-tolerant flora of great 
diversification, primeval power and subtle beauty, if one but 


takes the time and 
knows how to look for 
it. She reminded us that 
stewardship was the 
Aboriginal concept of 
a land which fulfilled 
all of their needs 
and aspirations, and 
that we need to do 
more to protect its 
unique flora — such 
treasures as resurrection 
plants, ephemeral ever¬ 
lasting daisies, and 
insectivorous plants — 
by preserving natural 
habitat and integrating 

native plants into our landscapes. 

From Alex George we learned about early plant collectors in 
WA, links with other countries, how to grow the flora in a 
climate in which summer dormancy is more important than 
previously realised, and some of the best species to cultivate. 
William Dampier was the first to collect plants in Australia, 
gathering from Shark Bay, Dampier Archipelago and La 
Grange Bay in 1699 in what wc know as Western Australia. 
Not until 1791 were further collections made here, but 
interest was great among both botanists and horticulturists. 
Among the early collectors were the familiar names of James 
Drummond, perhaps the greatest, and Archibald Menzics 
who brought seed of Banksia grandis to Kcw Gardens in 
England where the species was first described, and less-known 
Jacques-Julien Houtou de Labillardiere who collected the first 
kangaroo paw, Anigozanthos rufus and prostrate banksia, B. 
repens , and Jean-Baptiste Leschenault de la Tour for whom the 
beautiful genus Lcscbenaultia is named. More interested in 
beauty and garden potential of native flora was resident 
collector Georgiana Molloy (1805-1843), whose legacy, alas, 
also includes introduction of the South African escapee 
Watsonia which now contaminates the landscape. It was 
intriguing to gain an insight into the personalities of the 
collectors and their particular hazards in collecting and 
transporting specimens, but especially to learn of Alex 
George’s discovery of a 19th-century Australian plant 
collection in the Botanical Museum in Helsinki and the 
potential for additional research in European botanical 
gardens and herbaria. 

The most compelling presentation, because it was so 
unusual, was the presentation on Aboriginal Uses of the Land. 
Noel Nannup honoured the AGHS with the first public 
description of one of three Aboriginal garden sites discovered 
in WA Common garden elements are rocks, with boulders 
placed at the top and small rocks at the bottom, to divert 
water to a lower level. Heat is thus transferred to the ground 
to allow water to run in cold weather, and when hot, moisture 
is lifted through. Also identified at these sites were eleven 
plant taxa ranging from warrine, a low growing green vine 


CONFERENCE AND 
PRE-CONFERENCE 
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from the tuber Dioscoria , to towering marri trees, the 
combined uses of which include food, medicine, bedding, 
glue, and lighting fires. Until that moment, I had never 
stopped to consider how important permanent cultivated 
gardens might be to nomadic people governed by natural 
signs and seasons and resources, but it did not surprise me to 
learn that the gardens were womens business’. The sites were 
probably abandoned when the Aboriginal chief Yagan was 
hiding in the hills from settlers in 1830, a date that precedes 
the establishment of most settler gardens. 

From Geoff Nichols came 'The South African Connection. 
We saw in their native habitat the beauty of South African 
wildflowers which have the potential for cultivation in 
Australia, some which have become pests in WA, and some 
that have the potential to become noxious. Some, such as 
Watsonia meriana , are now rare in their native habitat. We saw 
Australian plants that are pests in South Africa such as the 
Acacia armata brought in for dune stabilisation, and we 
learned of eradication attempts. 

Greg Keighery expanded on this theme in his talk on the 
origin and impact of introduced species in WA Exotic plants 
came with the first European contact and from trade with 
South Africa, North and South America. In WA it was the 
first gardener, the botanist Drummond, who brought in the 
now dreaded weed Cape gooseberry, but weeds were not 
thought to be a problem until 1920 when soil disturbed 
through frontier development proved fertile ground for 
invasion. Todays landscape can be described as an island of 
bush in a sea of weeds’. Gardeners can help by recycling plants 
in the garden instead of the bush, by selecting plants that 
don’t seed profusely, pelargoniums, for example, and joining 
‘friends of the bush’ groups. For after all, the bush is our 
heritage and the oldest of gardens. 

As a prelude to our tour of New Norcia at which an old 
grove is cultivated, Stan Kailis discussed ‘The Heritage of 
Olive Growing’, describing the types, uses, dietary benefits of 
olives and their products, namely oils, best cultivars, 
cultivation methods, and history. It was interesting to learn 
that the first olive trees brought to Australia (East coast) came 
from Rio de Janeiro, whereas the first in WA were brought 
from South Africa in 1829 by Drummond, and that there 
were trees fruiting in Kings Park in Perth by 1846. 

On a different theme, George Seddon introduced us to 
monastic gardens, illustrating the differences between 
Australia’s New Norcia, founded by the Benedictines in 
1847, and the Spanish Mission Gardens of California and 
southwestern USA, the last of which was established in 1823 
by the Franciscan Order. This was a provocative presentation 
because in these gardens plants do not play a dominant role, 
a challenge to our preconceptions of green gardens which 
stem from the well-watered British Isles rather than from arid 
conditions such as exist in much of Australia and the U.S. 
Also challenged were notions of authenticity in restoration of 
gardens from cultures that clashed, as did the European 
settlers and native peoples, with functions and styles changing 
over time. Could anyone who was present ever forget George’s 
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humorous comments on ‘garden club turf’ and ‘dentists’ roses’, 
two modern intrusions in these gardens? 

Stephen Forbes, with his lively presentation, made the 
history, use, cultivation, and species of succulents positively 
exciting. Last, but not least, was Carolyn Middlemis’s 
beautifully produced light-and-sound show of garden 
highlights of WA 1 thought then that the only major aspect 
that could possibly be missing was the history of designed 
gardens in WA, a gap filled in two site visits: at Kings Park, Dr 
Dorothy Erickson spoke of her research into its history, and at 
the University of Western Australia, Crawley Campus, 
Christopher Vernon, curator of the Lawrence Wilson Gallery, 
introduced 'Pre-eminence of Landscape: The University of 
WA, 1914-1927’, an exhibition of landscape plans of the early 
development of the campus. 

Illustrating vividly the points made in the lecture hall were 
the marked contrasts in sites visited. On the same day we 
visited New Norcia and Tannamurra. New Norcia, the only 
monastic town in Australia, is a unique historic institution with 
27 buildings classified by the National Trust and built by 
community hands at different times and in varying styles, on 
relatively flat land bisected by a highway. It is struggling to find 
an economically viable identity compatible with its past as a 
self-sustaining entity with missions of religion and education. 
The gardens at New Norcia are historic but minimal, chiefly 
food-producing, and in need of restoration. It is becoming 
more aware of its bush heritage. New Norcia was followed by 
Tannamurra, a green oasis perched high on a hill with stunning 
views of the distant city. The newly created private domestic 
garden has been professionally designed by Perth landscape 
architect Richard Vaughan in collaboration with owners Jock 
and Jane Clough, in tandem with the new Tuscan-style house 
in the current fashion for Mediterranean style and used as a 
weekend retreat. Abundant rainfall and irrigation support 
densely planted ornamentals and a small vegetable garden. 
While both properties utilise the land for income, it is 
traditional livestock and old olive trees at New Norcia and new 
marron ponds at Tannamurra. 

At New Norcia I was impressed by the diversity of its 
religious art. I was fascinated by Lester’s demonstration of olive 
pressing on antique equipment. I viewed with pleasure John 
Viska’s exhibit from the library where books ranged from 
J. Hill’s Eden , or a Compleat Body of Gardening Containing 
Plain and Familiar Directions for a Garden... Together with the 
Culture of All Kinds of Flowers According to the Methods of the 
English , French and Dutch Florists and the Knowledge of Curious 
Plants , after the System of Linnaeus... London, 1757 to 
Australian Intense Vegetable Culture , third edition, by James 
Conarty. But I was puzzled as to why we were there, not having 
seen any developed gardens, and it was then that 1 recalled 
George Seddon’s challenges and recognised the opportunity for 
AGHS not only to urge an authentic restoration of kitchen 
gardens and grounds, but to offer advice and skill in design and 
installation. 

I got the chance to talk with George further at Lenaville, his 
home, not at the cocktail party he so kindly hosted along with 
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his wife, Marli Wallace, bur the following day when he so 
generously invited back those who wished to take photographs, 
a feat that had been impossible in the fast-rising squall (quite 
unlike the famously refreshing ‘Fremantle Doctor’) that blasted 
the guests, merry and safe under a fortuitously-erected 
marquee. The most truly Mediterranean of the gardens visited, 
Lenaville, is inner urban, terraced, axially aligned in paved 
courtyards and pathways, and relies on trees and other plants 
that require little or no supplementary watering. Among the 
striking architectural plants is Kalanchoe beharensis from 
Madagascar, planted to great effect along a walled container- 
filled walkway which lures one to a bubbling fountain set in 
pebble paving in a peaceful 
courtyard. 

Sunday 18th October was a 
day for visiting and contrasting 
public’ institutions. We paid a 
brief visit to Kings Park which is 
Perth’s oldest park (1890, 
though planned for much 
earlier), Government House 
which is the oldest surviving 
garden in Perth (1829), and 
the Crawley Campus of the 
University of Western Australia 
which is the State’s oldest 
university but the youngest of 
the three sites visited (opened in 
1913). Much of Kings Park is 
in the picturesque style with 
picture-perfect views of the city 
glimpsed through grand trees 
and monuments, including a 
stern Queen Victoria. At Kings 
Park the horticultural potential 
of native plants was evident 
in the Botanic Gardens. The 
lushness of cultivated and 
hybrid forms, particularly 
Leschenaultia biloba and 

Anigozanthus, arranged in 

ornamentally designed masses, was dramatic compared to the 
delicacy of species we observed during the Pre-Conference 
Tour to the Stirling Ranges. At Government House where we 
enjoyed a splendid tea, it was the 19th century layout of 
sweeping drives, garden-party lawns and mature trees, 
particularly an ancient olive tree, that impressed. Highlights of 
UWA’s Crawley Campus were the exhibition mentioned 
previously, the Sunken Garden, and Somerville, an outdoor 
auditorium of Norfolk pines which outline the nave and 
transept of a cathedral. The Sunken Garden was created by and 
exists due to the efforts of one man, Oliver J. Dowell, who was 
the foreman gardener 1930—1946 who, in an interesting 
contrast, was responsible for native flora. Built of recycled 
construction materials in a former sand pit, it is a pleasingly 
curved and stepped amphitheatre with two ponds, arched 


bridge, stone walls and curvilinear memorial bench in a design 
distinctly of the period. 

The Optional Day tours exposed further dramatic contrasts. 
In a rare privilege to AGHS, Tanya and Peter Young opened 
their garden in Dalkeith. Tanya, a former Miss Australia fondly 
remembered, has created on a small suburban plot that has 
been expanded to 1.25 acres over 25 years, a garden of rooms 
astonishing in its depth of design, planting and ornamentation. 
Utterly overwhelming at first, gradually revealed was a very 
personal collection of garden furnishings, selected with great 
imagination, used with courage and wit in a very structured 
setting thoughtfully composed, dazzling in its quality but 

ultimately warm and inviting. 
Favourites were rusty chooks 
guarding the entry to a 
classic formal garden, Indian 
communal cooking vessels used 
as lily pools, and rope-spiralled 
columns of a slatted palm house 
in a lush potager. Compost bins 
beautifully constructed and 
actively used were final proof 
that here was a passionate 
gardener. Words fail me further. 

At Pasadena and Sierra Verde, 
on the other hand, it is plants 
that play the significant role. 
Begun in the early 20th century 
and 1960s, respectively, these 
gardens wander romantically to 
a shared landscaped stream with 
water features at the bottom of 
sloping grounds. Taking the 
concept of cascade and allusion 
to a new height was Araluen 
Botanic Park, with its Grove of 
the Unforgotten in the shape of 
a lyre, terraced with 89 steps 
and planted with 89 pencil 
pines to represent each of the 88 
soldiers killed and one for the 
Unknown Soldier. The guardian tree, a towering black butt, 
Eucalyptus patens , watches over the soldiers while tumbling 
water provides music for their ears and thousands of tulips, 
daffodils, primulas and other Spring exotics brighten this 
garden in the bush. Huge stone pergolas add to the powerful 
images, most of them built by man. 

On the Pre-Conference Tour, it was primarily the glories of 
nature that left lasting impressions. The density of tiny flowers 
in the Stirling Ranges, when identified with Marion Blackwells 
enthusiasm and patience, left a wonder equal to that of the 
towering tingle trees in Valley of the Giants. It was perhaps 
more of a miracle to examine the intricacies of Phylloglossum , 
barely more than an inch high, which would have been crushed 
underfoot but for the vigilant eyes of veteran botanist Sophie 
Ducker and the assistance of members of the WA Wildflower 
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(photo previous page) Sierra 
Verde in Kalamunda 
photo by Sally Williams 

Sally Williams, from Boston, 
MA in the USA has been living 
in Melbourne for more than a 
year during which she has 
been able to visit hundreds of 
gardens and explore Australia’s 
natural beauty in all States 
except Queensland. In her 
most recent library research 
she has confirmed several 
unusual heritage vegetables 
grown in America were also 
grown in Australia. 


Society, than to sway in the tingle canopy on the 
Tree Top Walk in Walpole-Nornalup National 
Park, gazing at tree trunks 16 metres in 
circumference from steel trusses 40 metres above 
the forest Hoor. But who could bear to choose 
between two such experiences? One was made 
more precious by having witnessed the other. 

The private garden we visited on the wildflower 
tour once more stretched preconceptions, for at 
Wynella in Denmark, it is heritage exotics that 
are rescued from roadsides and abandoned sites 
and preserved. Owners Faye and Clive Malcolm 
also try to live and garden using pre-World War 
II methods as much as possible. At the National 
Trust property The Old Farm, Strawberry Hill, 
where we stopped for tea, we saw furnishings and 
implements and gardens from a much earlier 
period. One regret was that while dinners were 
lovely, evening darkness prevented good viewing 
of historical homestead gardens at Cellos of 
Churchlane in Upper Kalgan and the Houghton 
Winery in the Swan Valley. 

As a result of the Conference and Tours, I 
believe I have Finally lost my fondness for 
Agapanthus, Watsonia and arum lily having seen 
their dark side yet again. In their place I gained 
a passion for grass tree Kingia australis , a 
sensitivity to landscape under attack from 
exotics, a vow to do my part in controlling 
potential noxious weeds, and a desire to probe 
further into Aboriginal gardens. I came away 
with a resolve to expand my own horizons by 
visiting the Mission Gardens when I return to 
the U.S., and to visit as many of my newly 
formed friends here as I can. 1 hope AGHS is 
tempted to explore involvement with New 
Norcia, to assist with the research and protection 
of Aboriginal gardens throughout Australia, and 
to help in boosting membership numbers in WA 
To any who have not yet visited southwestern 
WA, I heartily recommend it, and to any who 
have not yet attended a National Conference, I 
strongly urge you to do so. Use any means you 
can find to purchase the published papers of the 
19th Conference, which will be a much more 
detailed, balanced and lasting record of this most 
useful conference than these fleeting impressions 
of a foreigner. 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
Copies of the WA Conference proceedings are 
now available. Please send a cheque made out to 
AGHS for $10.00 for each copy (includes 
postage) to AGHS Office, Royal Botanic gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic 3141. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

% % % 

DANIEL SOLANDER, COLLECTED 
CORRESPONDENCE 1753-1782 

Edited and translated by Edward Duyker and Per Tingbrand. 

1995. xvin+466 pp, illus. $ 69.95. and 

NATURE'S ARGONAUT, DANIEL 
SOLANDER 1733-1782 

by Edward Duyker. 1998, xx+380 pp, illus. 

RRP $49.95 

Review by Sophie Ducker 

e botanists, gardeners and 
horticulturists owe a great debt to 
the eighteenth century naturalist 
Carl Linnaeus (1707-78) not only because he 
invented the binomial system giving each 
organism a name consisting of two parts based 
on the ranks of genus and species but also 
because he sent his trained students to all parts 
of the then known world to collect more of 
natures products and to spread his doctrine 
of the Linnean classification. When the 
London intelligentsia, particularly John Ellis 
(c. 1705-76), requested Linnaeus to send a 
student who could instruct the British naturalists 
in the Linnean methods, his star student Daniel 
Solander was chosen. This man is the subject of 
two most interesting books published within the 
last three years by Melbourne University Press. 
The first book is the correspondence of Solander 
and the second one is a narrative of his 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

Daniel Solander (1733-1782) was born in a 
small Swedish town, the son of a clergyman who 
was a friend of Linnaeus. Thus the great teacher 
took a special interest in him during his studies, 
and when he showed a special aptitude and 
diligence he was promoted in different ways by 
Linnaeus. Lie writes interesting letters to his 
teacher, where we hear about the likes of Clas 
Alstroem or Pehr Kalm, names which ring a bell 
with every gardener. 

Sent to London, he is the eyes and ears of 
his great Botanical teacher. He writes to him 
regularly. He loves being in London, he is excited 
about all the new plants which are in the gardens 
of the rich men in this world capital from the 
Cape of Good Hope, North America and China, 
plants he had not seen or heard off before: 
Amaryllis Bella Donna, Magnolia, Hydrangea, 
Andromeda and Liriodendron. He visits Philip 
Miller in the Chelsea Physic Garden, but finds 
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that the garden by a man named Gordon (after 
whom Gordonia is named) is the best in 
London, and is considered "the most beautiful 
and most abundant garden, and to have far more 
insight than Miller and also to cultivate several 
plants which are not found at Chelse(a) 5 . He 
discovers that the plant from China called Warners 
Jasmine is to be called Gardenia jasminoides , to 
honour Dr Alexander Garden, although Linnaeus 
originally supports a different name. He is delighted 
to smell Calycanthus for the first time and is glad 
when the rhubarb seeds germinate in the garden of 
his powerful friend, Philip Carteret Webb, where he 
dines with Lancelot Capability Brown. He becomes 
very friendly and dines with Sir Joseph Banks. 

So the letters continue in a most delightful and 
interesting way for the rest of his life. At one 
stage he accepts a position at the British Museum, 
and therefore has to ask the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s permission to accompany and join 
the entourage of Joseph Banks for the voyage with 
Captain James Cook to the Pacific. "Phis story of 
his journey to the Pacific is told in the second 
book on Solander by the same author, where the 
Endeavour” journey is traced and Solander 
likened to the Argonaut because heJbrings home 
the "Green Gold’ from strange lands. 

Banks and Solander botanise together in Terra 
del Fuego, at Tahiti and have the common 
experience of seeing the strange plants of New 
Zealand. The story of Cook’s discovery of the 
Eastern Seaboard is told, and their delight when, 
owing to the vicissitudes of seafaring, they have 
ample time to botanise on the Endeavour river 
while the ship is careened for repairs. To read the 
well-known story with the eyes of the botanist 
Solander is a new and delightful experience. 
Both Banks and Solander are lionised on their 
return to London, for plants and artefacts were 
very important to the world-hungry eighteenth 
century people. It was the fashion to fill 
museums and gardens with interesting things; 
Cook’s marvellous seamanship was taken for 
granted. I think you will love to read the books 
and share the excitement of botanical discovery. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
COUNTRYWOMAN S GARDEN 

by Holly Kerr-Forsyth 
pub. Random House, Sydney, 1998 p. 176 

RRP$49.95 


review by Trevor Nottle 

A t last a book that offers readers insights 
about gardening in Australia that go 
beyond aping imported fashions. Holly 
Kerr-Forsyth has done all keen gardeners in 



Australia a most gracious favour in revealing to us 
what many have sensed in themselves but few 
have had the courage to speak: that we do not 
garden in England. Within these pages the author 
allows the women who garden in the Australian 
countryside to speak for themselves and above all 
she reveals through their words the manner in 
which they address the issues we all must face, 
even those who garden in the cities 
and do not feel the immediacy that depending on 
the land may generate. The issues for all 
Australian gardeners are here made eloquently 
clear: we must learn to live in this place and get 
to grips with drought, summer heat, harsh 
sunlight, desiccating winds, frosts and difficult 
soils. It is refreshing to read of the doubts and 
desires of the women gardeners represented here; 
doubts about the wisdom of trying to grow 
certain plants, desires to grow more and more 
plants, wishes to have ever larger gardens and 
wants that defy the climate and environment. It is 
invigorating to read how these challenges have 
been accommodated and resolved. Gardening in 
the country has forced the realities of living in 
Australia into the consciousness of these women. 
Each in their own, gentle manner has worked 
out how to garden in a way that responds 
sympathetically to their own place be it in SE 
Queensland, Tasmania or South Australia. 

Some have had the advantage of long family 
associations with their patch, many through 
generations of women gardeners, but others have 
been fresh-faced city girls con Iron ted with large 
gardens in remote places alien to their experience. 
All have been given voice by Holly Kerr-Forsyth. 

The result is a celebration of their experience, 
skill, determination, sensitivity and creativity. That 
they have been able to achieve the results illustrated 
in the fine photographs and delicate watercolour 
plans show that none of us need fear the 
consequences of admitting to ourselves that we live 
in Australia; our gardens can still be beautiful, 
colourful, varied and serene — different to, but 
just as lovely as those we so admire in England and 
elsewhere. The mood of this elegant book is 
captured by Sir Roy Strong in his introduction: 

"All through this book I’ve sensed the energy of 
youth’. There is, of course, a keen sense of 
heritage, much of it British in the influence of 
Loudon and Jekyll, but it has not yet become 
so heavy a burden as it has in Europe. So 
there’s a refreshing sense that everything is 
today and tomorrow. 

Could we anticipate another 
companion volume on men’s gardens in 
Australia? 


(Nature’s 

^rgonaut 

Daniel Solander 
17U-1782 


Edward 

Duvker 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS % % % 


JANUARY 

SUNDAY 3 I 

Vic Castlemaine - Working bee at 
Buda. Enquiries 03 9397 2260 

FEBRUARY _ 

SUNDAY 14 

NSW Sydney — lecture by Martin 
Wood, co-author of the well-regarded 
book Gertrude Jekyll at Munstcad 
Wood. Mr Wood is in Australia for a 
limited time and the Sydney branch 
is delighted he has agreed to give an 
illustrated lecture on this subject. 

Venue The Museum of Sydney Lecture 
Theatre, Bridge St, Sydney Time 5 pm 
Cost $ 10.00 Bookings essential 
Ph Colleen Morris (02) 9660 0573 

THURSDAY 25 

Vic Melbourne — Walk and talk with 
Helen Quinn (Gardens Curator) St 
Kilda Botanic Gardens followed by 
BYO picnic tea. Time from 6pm. 
Enquiries 03 9397 2260 


FEBRUARY 

SATURDAY 27 - SUNDAY 28 
Vic Ballarat — Self drive tour of 
Ballarat Parks and Gardens led by 
Kevin Walsh. Interstate members 
welcome. Booking form now available 

03 9397 2260 

AUGUST 

SATURDAY 7 - SUNDAY 8 

Vic Geelong- Weekend Winter 
Seminar: The Importance of the 
Garden to Rural Women. Interstate 
members welcome. Further details in 
next journal. 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY I - MONDAY 4 

Vic Wyperfield National Park - Self 
drive tour led by Rodger and Gwen 
Elliot. Interstate members welcome. 
Further details in future journals. 


NOVEMBER 

THURSDAY 4 - SUNDAY 7 
SA Mount Gambier - 20th Annual 
National Conference: The Changing 
Rural Landscape...Gardens, Vineyards 
and Forests’ Venue Barn Palais, Mount 
Gambier, SA. Enquiries 
Nicky Downer (08) 8370 8783 

MONDAY 8 

SA Mount Gambier - Optional Day, 
Gardens of Western Victoria 


PERSIAN PATHS 
& GARDENS 

Discover with me the history and 
gardens of Tehran, Kashan, Yadz, 
Isfahan, Shiraz and Persepolis 

Departs 1st May 1999 — 17 days 
$5175 ex Sydney, meals included 


contact: Susie McGregor, Pitlochry, Mulgoa 
NSW 2745 

Tel/Fax (02) 4773 8317 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $42 Q 3 year Individual Member $120 

□ Household Membership (2 adults and children) $55 Q 3 year Household Membership $150 

□ Company/Institution/Library $66 □ 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

□ Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 Q Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: Visacard U Mastercard □ Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholder s signature ..... 

The Society is affiliated wrili the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden Histoiy , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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S outh of Perth the landscape seemed dry and 
uninviting but John Viskas lively descriptions 
of its geology and floral potential taught us 
much and set the scene for a bountiful post¬ 
conference tour. 

At Pinjarra, settled from 1850, the Heritage 
Rose Garden developed by the local community 
offered great photo opportunities with Albertine, 
Cecile Brunner and Chapeau de Napoleon 
popular subjects. Then along the Ludlow Tuart 
Drive into Busselton to see the long jetty. Next, 
Amberley Vineyard at Yallingup for the wines 
and cheeses of the Margaret River area. 

At Bridge House on the Margaret River, an 
indomitable trio — sisters Barbara, Shirley and 
Zoe Pierce — have developed a wonderful 
collection of plants. They garden from dawn to 
dusk tending a favourite corner or combining 
as a team in a constant choreography of 
horticultural tasks. Realists, they see that three 
30,000 gallon tanks are pumped full of river 
water in spring and they dispense it sparingly in 
summer. It was a delight to find flowery treasures 
lurking under Duchesse de Brabant, Marie van 
Houtte, Papa Meilland and Fisherman’s Friend. 
Truly a garden for exploration and discovery. 

Waterfall Cottages offered a striking contrast. 
Busy with a commercial enterprise, Sue Bloxham 
needs a garden that cares for itself. Skilfully 
combining well-chosen rocks with Callistemon 
spp ., Eucalyptus caesia , Agonis flexuosa , Festuca 
glauca , Limonium and Eschscholzia and 
propagating most of the plants herself she has 
developed an open, hill-top garden that enjoys 
the sound of the waterfalls in the river below. 

With parlour, ball-room, piano-roll music and 
stories of pioneers, the 1885 Motel in Margaret 
River was a memorable hostelry providing 
superb food and wine. 

Overlooking the tidal reaches of the Margaret 
River Wallcliffe House has its own sandy cove 
shaded by peppermints and highlighted by a 
clump of Agave americana. The formal terraced 
garden with santolina, rosemary, lavender and 
mosaic pots perfectly sets off the historic Bussell 
homestead and old dairy with their shingle roofs. 


Kate Hohnen has given much attention to detail 
in a wonderful garden appropriate to its history, 
surroundings and climate. Harmony and balance 
are key elements of this immaculate garden. 

With hillside vines, sweeping lawns and echoes 
of Kiri Te Kanawa, The Leeuwin Estate nestles 
comfortably into the surrounding landscape. An 
excellent place to enjoy a grape-picker’s lunch on 
the wide verandahs. 

Neighbouring Voyager Estate on a flat site 
brings a hint of a Californian mission property 
and a raw reflection of Groote Constantia or the 
Boeschendael Estate unsoftened by centuries of 
wine making. It is far too early to judge this 
garden designed by Marian Blackwell. It will be 
interesting to watch how elements of the design 
develop with time — the walled rose garden, the 
minimalist swathe of parterre, the rose arches 
and the Australian native borders. 

Bridgetown is an ideal stopover for the garden 
tourist. It offers a great selection of gardens and 
is planning an inaugural ‘Festival of Country 
Gardens’ (over 30 to be seen) from 31 October 
to 7 November 1999. 

The Grange dates back to 1860 when Mr 
Allnut, an orchardist, established the first 
plantings. Still flourishing is a magnificent linden, 
Tilia europaea and an imposing Atlantic cedar. 
Horse chestnut, willows and flowering cherries are 
of later date while the water gardens are still more 
recent. The entry portal and the old fruit packing 
shed quietly survey the new whimsies that enliven 
this peaceful valley. 

Below Ford House c. 1896, Ken Rotman is 
establishing a formal rose garden near the 
Blackwood River. Silver birches, venerable oak 
trees, an ancient stone pine are among the trees that 
create an arboretum between house and the native 
trees along the river. Banks of azaleas, camellias and 
a curtain of wisteria surround the house. 

Further along the river was the unpretentious 
Lauren Brook Winery and its small art gallery set 
in a relaxed cottage garden where the heavy heads 
of white Maman Cochet drew admiring 
comments. 

At Windy Hollow Pam Taylor has overcome 
the problem of salinity to create ‘a flowery mead‘ 
of self-seeding annuals, perennials and roses. An 
airy brightness is created by plant form and 
colour. Pam is working on a medieval garden 
which will complement the ‘mille fleurs tapestry’ 
effect of some of the present plantings. 

An assured elegance characterises The Willows 
a verdant garden with a high canopy of trees, lush 
lawns, winding paths and intense cultivation. 





(top) The garden at Wallcliffe 
House 

(middle) The house and garden at 
Astley Park near Bridgetown, 
(bottom) Lush greenery at the 
Willows, Bridgetown. 
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Sue Bloxham's planting at 
Waterfall Cottages. 


Photographs by Nina Crone 


View from Sue Bloxham’s 
Waterfall Cottages at Margaret 
River, WA. 


Points of interest punctuate the garden — the 
clematis rotunda, the lily pond, the waterfall, the 
terraced mount, the fruit and berry cage and the 
cineraria and primula border. All proclaim the 
skill of Dorothy Wells. 

Astley Park is a frozen frame of garden history. 
The property was surveyed in 1887 and two years 
later Mr Williams bought it to plant an apple 
orchard subsequently building the present 
homestead from local stone in 1907. Roses 
surround it — Lorraine Lee, Duchesse de 
Brabant, The Macartney Rose, Red Geranium 
and other, as yet, unidentified roses. A gigantic 
loquat tree shades the cool-room still used for 
hanging meat and storing fruit. Mr Jim Williams, 
the octogenarian son of the original owner, took 
us to the site of the first homestead where a 
bountiful bush of Rosa indica major tosses out 
sprays of pink blooms. Nearby stumps testify the 
once present greengage and damson trees. 




The house and garden at Astley Park near Bndgetown. 


On the other side of the road, the hill-top 
Palmer Garden provides a colourful frame for 
views of the Blackwood valley. Deciduous trees 
(golden elm, golden ash, claret ash and 
liriodendron) make up the foreground plantings 
while the more muted tones of Leptospermum 
purpureum and Acacia baileyana atropurpureum 
serve as a transition to the blue-greys of the native 
bush. 

Stirlings Cottage, at Harvey, was the replica of 
one built in the 1830s on the Governors land. 
(May Gibbs once spent time in the original). It 
has a shingle roof, jarrah walls, hexagonal blocks 
as floor and rustic trellises adorn the surrounding 
garden. 

Fifteen gardens in three days, an embarras de 
richesse , masterfully chosen to suit all interests 
and effectively introduced by the Conference 
Chairman. Thank you John Viska for a most 
rewarding tour. 



The garden at historic Wallcliffe House. 



Jane Bland contemplates the minimalist parterre at The Voyager Estate 
at Margaret River. 
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G arden conservation is one of those topics 
where one loses time in the pursuit of a 
passion, similar to the act of gardening. 
It’s also a source of constant debate as to what 
one should, could and can do. Meantime the 
garden continues to grow and age, oblivious to 
these deeper human philosophical questions. 

As we peer over the garden fence’ great joy 
abounds in the flowering offerings in many South 
Australian gardens. This is a landscape fleetingly 
viewed by Beatrice Bligh in Cherish the Earth 
(1973), overlooked by most landscape writers, yet 
rich in its own legacy of design and planting logic 
and conservation problems. 

You cannot easily apply eastern states 
approaches here. Nor can you assume that eastern 
states plants will thrive here, as Edna Walling 
failed to understand in the Michell garden. The 
intensity of light, absence of water, constant hot 
temperatures and poor alkaline soils of the plains’ 
detract from supporting grand gardens. There is 
no lush ness here — unless you are lucky to live 
in the 'Hills’ or are blessed with an aquifer or a 
bottomless bank account — and one attempts to make the most with little. 

A characteristic of most South Australian gardens is the predominance of cottage or sustenance 
gardening. In contrast to conventional stylistic patterns and traits, one makes the most with the 
circumstances, prioritising food and nut plants and garnishing the setting with roses while wistfully 
scanning magazines and journals for what could be. 

How do we conserve what appears to be a regionalist tradition as distinct from a style? Born out of the 
writings of George Stevenson in The South Australian Gazette & Colonial Register (cl 836-39), supported 
by George McEwin’s The South Australian Vigrieron & Gardeners Manual (1843) and Ernst Heynes’ 

The Amateur Gardener (1870), these publications advocated sustenance gardening practices. Such 
advocacy was continued in The Farm & Garden (1853-63), The Garden & Field (1873-40), and the 
South Australian Homes & Gardens (1931-53), and promoted through regular columns in The Observer 
and The Chronicle newspapers. 

The difficulty in this instance is that we are seeking to conserve continuity of process and not stylistic 
traditions. While it is easy to vary the spaces, change the materials within, and vary the plant materials, 
it is the constants one cannot change. They are like 'sacred cows’ for each garden, never changing, just 
growing. Roses are the principle cow’ and form the mainstay of the passion of many a South Australian 
gardener or council horticulturalist. 

In Mount Gambier, as some will see in November at “ The Changing Rural Landscape... Gardens , 
Vineyards , Forests' AGHS Conference, what has been discussed with the local community is that 
bringing back the essence of the 1920s-30s design of William Denham Robinson is influencing the 
conservation of the Cave Garden. It will not be the succulent and palm fashions advocated by Henry 
Sewell and Herbert Kemp in Adelaide that found only cursory applications in Mount Gambier. Yet, the 
rosaries will remain, irrespective of their periods and ages. It is the re-ignition of the Garden as a 
community place that is shaping this conservation strategy. 

Of significance is that we need to consider community creations like the Cave Garden, as part of our 
garden history, and recognise that we cannot apply nationwide styles and traits in settings that evolved 
their own design and planting recipes. 


David Jones is Senior Lecturer in Landscape Architecture at The University of Adelaide. He is recuperating from co-authoring 
Gardens in South Australia 1840-1940 (1998), and is presently involved in the Cave Garden & Environs Conservation Study (1999) in 
Mount Gambier which will be one of several sites considered during the AGHS National Conference in November 1999. 
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The Bam Palais is the venue 
for the November Conference. 

Nicky Downer was bom in 

England in Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, into a family of keen 
gardeners and spent the first 
twenty five years of her life 
avoiding even the mention of 
a trowel, The purchase of a 
house in Canberra by her then 
boyfriend, trainee diplomat 
Alexander Downer, necessitated 
Nicky spend her free time trying 
to till the earth, or at the very 
least turn it into something 
beautiful. The rest of her life has 
been filled with garden visiting, 
amidst the birth of four children 
and a hectic career involving 
media, promotion and 
attempting to be a half way 
reasonable spouse to the 
Federal Member for Mayo. 

Nicky runs her own event 
marketing company, Downer 
Koch Marketing, and is a 
member of the SA Tounsm 
Commission Board, the 
Adelaide Festival Arts Board, 
Chair of the SA Country Arts 
Trust, as well as Chair of the SA 
Branch of the Australian Garden 
History Society. She lives in the 
gorgeous Adelaide Hills near the 
village of Bridgewater where she 
has created a country garden on 
a steep hillside. Nicky, ably 
assisted by a terrific committee, 
looks forward to welcoming 
members to Mount Gambier. 


by Nicky Downer 

I n a foolish moment some fifteen months ago, I 
dobbed the South Australian Branch in for 
the organisation of the 1999 Australian Garden 
History Society National Conference. Having 
participated in the highly successful ‘92 conference 
in Adelaide, die thoughts of the local committee 
were to stage the event in the States South East in 
Mount Gambier — home of the Blue Lake (and 
blue lemonade). Not only were we fortunate in- 
having a very active AGHS member in the region, 
Marianne Cleves, but she also is the co-proprietor 
of the Barn Palais, the venue for the conference. 

This huge barn, built in the latter part of 
the last century, has seen much activity. As an 
exceptionally large farm building, it was the scene of 
many community dances and weddings until in 
1937 Adelbert Spehr opened the building as a Palais 
de Dance with over one thousand people flocking 
there every weekend. The present owner, Dale 
Cleves (a musician and band leader) took over the 
operation in 1960 and transformed the Barn Palais 
into a multi purpose function centre. When Dale 
married Marianne Cleves, the extensive grounds of 
the Barn Palais were transformed into an elegant 
and tranquil garden, all of which will be enjoyed by 
conference delegates. 

One of the first changes we had to make was the 
date — Melbourne Cup fans please note (Nov 
5 — 8). The gardens come into their spring glory 
rather later in Mount Gambier and we want you 
to see them at their floriferous best. In addition to 
a full conference lecture program, you will also 
visit nine gardens in the Mount Gambier area and 
travel through the Coonawarra wine growing 


region to historic Penola. Options to visit wineries 
and the Mary McKillop Centre will be available. 
The Optional Day will be spent in the Western 
District of Victoria before returning to Mount 
Gambier on Monday evening. 

The theme came to us at a group brain¬ 
storming session. It’s a bit different but we want 
to explore the issues facing the owners of historic 
gardens and properties in these waterwise times, 
not forgetting the other major regional activities 
of Forests and Vines. 

So what can you expect and what should you 
plan for. First lots of fun as you explore a new 
area in the company of old and new friends. 
Plan to arrive in Mount Gambier on Monday 
1 November, late in the day, and enjoy three days 
of exploration. The Conference registration is on 
Thursday (5 November) evening at the Lady 
Nelson Visitor Centre — a reconstructed ship — 
and will include a complimentary tour of the 
information centre, which will give you the 
historical setting for the region. 

Accommodation will be in one of several 
motels booked for the occasion: Blue Lake Motel 
$38 — $63; Southgate Motel — mid $70s — $99; 
Silver Birch Motel $65; Commodore Motel 
$78 - $80. 

Travelling to Mount Gambier: Mainly by bus, 
plane and car from Melbourne and Adelaide. 

A Conference Bus will depart Melbourne on 
Thursday 10am and visit one garden plus lunch 
en route. This will cost approximately $70. 
Regular Coach services operate from Melbourne 
and Adelaide. Two Airlines — O’Connor and 
Kendall — operate from Melbourne and 
Adelaide. Airfares are approx. $120 each way. 

A pre conference tour will be based in Mount 
Gambier and led by Di Wilkins, a former local lass, 
whose wit and enthusiasm are only outweighed 
by her energy. You’ll get a chance to explore the 
mysterious limestone caves and visit Naracoorte 
and its gardens, down to Port MacDonnell and the 
home of Adam Lindsay Gordon. You’ll stay in one 
hotel for the entire time and make daily forays into 
different parts of this region rich in heritage, 
culture, premium wines and delicious food. 

Post conference tour: Trisha Dixon will lead a 
group after the Optional Days touring of gardens 
in the Western District through Victoria back to 
Melbourne. Therefore any members wishing to 
participate in this tour must join the optional day. 

Further details and booking form will be 
included in the May edition of the Journal. 
Should anyone like more information, don’t 
hesitate to contact me on 08 8370 8783. Enjoy 
South Australia in November! 
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UMPHERSTON SINKHOLE 


f unken 
arden 

June Kain details one of 
Mt Gambier’s great attractions 

O nce a cave, formed through dissolution 
of the limestone, this sinkhole was 
created when the top of the chamber 
collapsed downwards. The topsoil now on the 
floor of the cave forms the perfect environment 
for ‘The Sunken Garden as it is sometimes 
called. 

Umpherston Sinkhole garden was laid out in 
Victorian English tradition by Mr James 
Umpherston who settled in Mount Gambier in 
1860 and became a prominent citizen in the 
district. He was a member of State Parliament, 
Chairman of the District Council and President 
of the Show Society. 

The 178 acre property known as The Caves 
had previously been owned by John Beswick since 
1854. James Umpherston purchased Beswicks farm 
in 1868. Extensive improvements were made to the 
property including a grand Victorian residence. 

In 1884, Umpherston retired from active 
farming and began to develop the sinkhole as a 
‘pleasant resort in the heat of summer’. A foot 
path was cut from the highest point to the 
bottom of the sinkhole and a wooden stair 
case erected. Terraces and rock walkways were 
constructed and the floor was planted with ferns, 
shrubs and trees. 

A third of the bottom of the sinkhole was (at 
the time) covered with water and a boat was used 
to enable visitors to view the weird grandeur 
from vantage points. A hut was erected on a 
small island, to add to the fairyland scene. 

James Umpherston died in 1900 and the 
property was purchased by his nephew in 1901. 
In the following years, the sinkhole gradually fell 
into disuse and disrepair and as the regional 
groundwater level dropped, the lake disappeared. 

The Caves changed hands several times in 
subsequent years and the former Woods & 
Forests Department purchased the remaining 
land and buildings in 1949. 

The Mount Gambier State Saw Mill was 
erected nearby in 1958 and Umpherston’s former 
residence was demolished in 1964. Further 




deterioration of the sinkhole occurred due to a 
lack of care and commitment. 

In 1976, the Woods & Forests Department 
Social Club began restoration of the grounds and 
sinkhole. Many thousands of hours of volunteer 
labour replaced the stairs, cleaned up the 
sinkhole, replanted where necessary and installed 
barbeques. 

New plantings provided a mix of native and 
exotic species, including palms, pines, deciduous 
trees, acanthus, cacti, hydrangeas and fuschias, 
along with eucalyptus, acacias, grevilleas and 
banksias. Umpherston’s original vision of the 
sinkhole as an attractive and popular recreational 
area was once more a reality. 

The City of Mount Gambier obtained the site 
in 1994 and is responsible for all maintenance 
and future development. The sinkhole was 
identified as an important heritage feature and 
was listed on the Register of State Heritage Places 
in October 1995. 

Today, Umpherston Sinkhole is one of the 
most highly visited attractions in the city as 
during daylight hours its beauty and serenity is 
enjoyed by locals and visitors. At night, many 
visitors return again, to see possums venture into 
the floodlit gardens to feed. 


(above) The Umpherston 
Sinkhole in 1902. 

(left) A rowing party in 1882. 


June Kain is Senior Tourism 
Officer at the Lady Nelson 
Visitor and Discovery Centre 
in the City of Mount Gambier, 
South Australia. Known as 
Blue Lake City, the Blue Lake 
is just one of the lakes within 
the three craters of an 
extinct volcano. Each year 
in November, the lake 
mysteriously starts its colour 
change culminating in an 
unbelievable turquoise blue. 
From March each year it 
gradually makes the change 
back to its more sombre 
winter blue. 

The Lady Nelson is a division 
of the City of Mount Gambier. 
Phone tollfree 1800 087 187 
website: 

www.mountgambiertourism. 

com.au 
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Cave Garden Designs Uncovered 

AT MT GAMBIER 



Colour-tinted 
watercolour photograph of 
the Cave Garden in bloom 
following the works by 
WD. Robinson, 1932. 
Photo: B. Kannenberg. 


FOOTNOTES 

I Hamilton-Smith, E 1993, 
“The Cave Gardens of 
Mount Gambier," Australian 
Garden History, Vo I 5 No 2 
Sept/Oct 1993 

2 McDougall & Vines 1994, 
Heritage Survey of the City 
of Mount Gambier, 
Adelaide, SA. 

3 Fifth Creek Studio & 
University of Adelaide 
1999, Cave Garden & 
Environs Conservation & 
Management Study, 
Adelaide, SA. 


by David Jones 

E llery Hamilton-Smith reviewed the Mt 
Gambier cave gardens in South Australia 
in the Australian Garden History in 1993. 1 
This article considered, principally, die 1880s 
and 1890s history of the caves. Since then 
McDougall &c Vines have undertaken a heritage 
survey of the City of Mt Gambier and, while not 
identifying a landscape design history for the 
Cave Garden or Mt Gambier, recommended the 
garden and its environs to be conserved as a place 
of state significance. 2 

This article reveals the landscape design work 
of William Denham Robinson in creating the 
Cave Garden at Mt Gambier from the 1920s to 
the 1940s. 3 

The Cave Garden has long been the focus of 
community activities in Mt Gambier. It is a 
special place for this community and one that 
has been a continual source of pride. It is also 
the civic square’; the venue for most community 
celebrations in the city. Since European 
settlement, when the cave was the principal 
source of fresh water, the cave reserve has 
become the venue for community institutions, 
community activities and celebrations, and a 
venue of community plantings, especially roses. 

There are three main landscape design phases 
prevalent in the Cave Garden. Under Curator 
Paul Frederick Krummel, from the 1880s to 
c.1920, the original structure of the garden was 


initiated, and the first community plantings and 
the rosary established without any plan. The 
second, under Curator William Denham 
Robinson, in the 1920s to 1940s, established a 
garden stylistically a mixture of Edwardian and 
Mt Gambier planting styles, using a landscape 
design plan, resulting in the present atmosphere 
and character of the garden. Curator Robert 
William Robinson, in the 1940s to 1960s, sought 
to nurture the design established by his father, 
replacing species as they aged and adding 
replacement species fashionable to the time. Each 
is important as a particular design phase, but it is 
the design of William Robinson for the Cave 
Garden that remains the dominant landscape style 
and source of cultural significance. 

PAUL KRUMMEL’S DREAM 
1880S-1910S 

Krummel first appears linked to the Garden in 
1906. Under his leadership the Garden was first 
developed, largely as a community garden, and 
Mt Gambier s passion in roses led to successive 
donations and the contemporary rosary legacy. 
By this time the Gardiner fountain had 
been erected. The Garden in the 1880s and 
1890s consisted of a rough open parkland, with 
numerous ornamental trees, surrounding an 
Eucalypt-forested cave enclosure. 
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Captain Robert Gardiner provided a bequest in 
1883 of £700 to enable the erection of a 
“handsome rotunda and water fountain” in the 
city. Gardiner was the great-grandfather of Sir 
Robert Helpmann and owner of the ‘Mount 
Schank’ station. Located next to the Town Hall 
today, it was reputedly the largest marble fountain 
in Australia when erected. Constructed to a 
design by Messrs AA Sleight & Co of the 
Victorian Monumental Works in Carlton, 
Melbourne, the fountain cost £600. It was 
constructed of Carrara marble with Malmsbury 
bluestone kerbing, and shipped in a prefabricated 
form to Port MacDonnell, before being carted 
overland. It was opened on 18 June 1884. 4 

In the 1890s Council gardeners started formal 
planting and maintenance works in the Reserve. 
Gardener Frederick Henstridge obtained “about 
30 flowering shrubs and trees from the Mount 
Gambier Forest Nursery and Mr J Earl, of 
the Model Garden” at Leg of Mutton Lake, 
in August 1893. Henstridge and William 
Lockwood “planted them in a line just inside the 
fence along the pathway and in two clumps on 
the other side of the cave,” and started mowing 
the lawns around the garden on a regular basis. 5 

Photographic images of the Cave Reserve in 
1890-1892 portray an open parkland scene. A 
white painted picket fence enclosed the cavern 
enclosure, edged by a gravel path, and 
surrounding the enclosure was a lawn dotted 
with white painted, timber seats and mature 
plantings of Aleppo Pines and Redwoods. 
Within the fence was a dense planting of 
Eucalypts and low flowering shrubs. 

The first community plantings occurred in 
June 1906. Local contractor Harry Scott, on his 
way home, happened upon Council Overseer 
MC Wilson and his niece. Scott dug a hole to 
enable Miss Wilson to plant an Erica shrub 
behind the Town Hall. Having just completed 
this task “Mr Krummel came along and we 
discussed starting a garden.” 

The first bed was dug by Baker and myself, 
and Mr. Krummel pro vided a number of 
pansies to plant in it. Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 
Walker were the next residents to take up a 
plot. They were followed by Mrs. Angus 
McDonald and her daughter Kitty. Miss 
Wilson then pegged out a block on the 
sloping bank of the cave. 6 

With this act, a garden started to be developed. 
These works resulted in a parterre-styled cottage, 
flower and shrub garden that stretched along the 


northern flank of the Reserve. Within neat timber 
plinth-edged garden beds, laid out in a classical 
parterre design, edged with English Box and 
Silver Wormwood, was a mass of dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, lilies, roses, foxtails, climbing 
roses, cannas, phlox, asters, that would have been 
a gardeners delight. Importantly, this garden was 
a community initiative and apparently looked 
after with assistance from Council gardeners and 
Krummel. 

Krummel was appointed the first Honorary 
Curator of the Cave Garden at this time. Many 
local organisations sought his advice to undertake 
planting bees in the garden plots. The South Eastern 
Star reported in 1908 that “The Cave Reserve — 
originally an overgrown place — is now one of the 
beauty spots of the town, and its advancement is 
still being maintained.” 

Paul Frederick Krummel was born in Mount 
Gambier in 1875. As Assistant Manager, and 
later Manager, of the Mount Gambier Gas 
Works, he cultivated many seedlings in his own 
garden that eventually found their way into the 
Cave Garden. Krummel served as a councillor 
from 1920-1927, and as a chair of the Parks 
& Gardens Committee. He also advocated 
afforestation works in the Lakes area, and the 
acquisition and restoration of ‘Dingley Dell’. 
Krummel left Mount Gambier, with his family, 
in 1929 for South Africa. 

Krummel’s actions as Honorary Curator, and 
later Councillor, created an extensive rose and 
gardenesque-styled garden around the sides of 
the cave enclosure. The cavern enclosure was 
partially re-fenced in white painted timber 
pickets, and in late 1906 he commenced 
“wholesale cutting down of trees” within the cave 
enclosure, and in adjoining areas to open up the 
garden, to some community “dissatisfaction.” 8 

By 1919 the Reserve, surrounding the cave, was 
a visual delight to all who passed by, with the 
ubiquitous phlox, a favourite of the period, 
dominating the flower display. The Border Watch 
reported on the endeavours of Henstridge and his 
success in cultivating flower displays: 

The display of phlox drummondii in the 
Cave Reserve rosary is just now a delight 
to all beholders. Mr. Henstridge, the 
gardener ; has planted four or five plants 
of phlox around every rose, and with 
abundant watering and careful mulching 
with farmyard manure they have grown 
splendidly, and are now in full bloom ... 
that are well worth refreshing ones sense 
of the beautiful by a view 7 


FOOTNOTES 

4 The Border Watch 
27 October 1883; 

17 February 1883; 

21 February 1883; 

15 March 1884; 

24 May 1884; 

21 June 1884. 

5 The Border Watch 2 January 
1892; 19 August 1893. 

6 The Border Watch 
29 September 1945. 

7 The South Eastern Star 
12 June 1908. 

8 The Border Watch 

25 August 1906. 

9 The Border Watch 
17 January 1919. 
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Colour-tinted watercolour 
photograph of the Cave 
Garden in bloom c. 1920. 
Photo: B. Kannenberg. 


William Denham Robinson, 
with family, on the verandah 
of Sunnyside, Mt Gambier 
c. 1925-28. 

Photo: R.W. Robinson 
Collection 


Kannenberg photographed 
the Garden, and then colour- 
tinted the images, for his 
tourism publications of 
rl920. One of his photos 
depicts the southern rosary in 
immaculate rigid lines. Each rose is 
supported by a white painted timber stake with 
a mass of petunias at the base, in rows stretching 
across the trimmed lawn. Another photograph 
displays the colourful blooms of roses, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, petunias and 
dahlias within the cave enclosure. 10 

While Krummel and Henstridge concentrated 
their activities on the garden itself, the cave 
escarpment was however left forlorn between 
1906-1910. Several images by photographer 
Kannenberg also depict the internal cavern area 


devoid of trees with the escarpments overgrown 
by ivy. There are several narrow gravel paths 
accessing the edges and lower lookout platform, 
numerous limestone-block retaining walls, and a 
scatter of Cabbage Trees." Much of the 
escarpment was cloaked in fennel, English Ivy, 
low tea-tree, Cabbage Trees, with a dirt track 
weaving leading downwards through the fennel. 

In 1910 Krummel and Henstridge started 
planting within the cave enclosure. The Cabbage 
Trees were kept, a mass of flowering shrubs 
including dahlias introduced, and plantings of 
Silver Wormwood established along the upper 
sides of the inner gravel surfaced walking tracks. 
Lengths of propped corrugated iron were used 
to stabilise several of the new plantings and 
introduced soil and manure. Roses were also 
introduced as single plantings or on white 
painted timber tripods. The garden at the time 
was a jumble of shapes, forms, plantings, and 
materials, with signs warning visitors of the 
treacherous pathways. 

With these foundation plantings, Henstridge 
and Krummel continued to maintain the 
planting approach they had established in the 
Garden throughout the 1910s and early 1920s. 

william robinson’s 

COMPETITION DESIGN 

By 1925, Council realised that the Cave Garden 
was an asset. It was perceived as an important 
venue for the forthcoming 'Back to Mount 
Gambier’ celebrations, planned for 1926, that 
recorded Mount Gambier’s 100 years of 
settlement and progress. The Garden was also 
viewed as a drain on Council resources and a 
safety hazard. A Council initiative to prepare a 
design for the Cave Carden resulted in a 
landscape design proposal, and the appointment 
of William Denham Robinson as Honorary 
Curator of Gardens in May 1928. Robinson 
served in this position until his death in 
November 1945. 

The imminent jubilee celebrations prompted 
the Public Works Committee of Council, on 
2 July 1925, to reconsider the aesthetic 
appearance of the Cave Garden. Councillor 
LeLievre requested that “designs for the lay-out 
of the garden be called... [and that] a prize 
offered for the best.” The Committee “decided 
to offer a prize of £3.3/- for the best design 
received for the lay out of the gardens.” 12 The 
winning plan was submitted by local landscape 
designer and floriculturalist William Denham 
Robinson. 
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Robinson was born in rhe English village of 
Pickering in 1868 to a middle class family. He 
gained an apprenticeship in a nursery while 
studying landscape gardening at night. In 1890 he 
migrated to Melbourne but relocated to the 
Adelaide Hills in 1892 where he obtained a position 
as head gardener at ‘Bythorne. In 1920 he acquired 
the ‘Sunnyside’ property at Mount Gambier, 
associated with the Gardiner family and Sir Robert 
Helpmann, and commenced commercial rose 
cultivation. Unsuccessful, he shifted to carnations, 
and by the mid 1920s he was beginning to be 
known as the Carnation King’ of Australia with a 
reputation earned due to his successful export 
business and propagation of the cultivars ‘Cheerio’ 
and ‘Pink Pearl’. It is known that prior to 
undertaking any works for a landscape design 
proposal Robinson prepared an extensive water- 
coloured ink plan in his copper-plate lettering. A 
plan was prepared for the Cave Gardens 
competition, and Council determined to place it on 
public display following its August meeting. 

In presenting the plan to Council in late July 
1925, Robinson exclaimed, “this is the first 
scratching of the piece of ground called the Cave 
Garden.” With the removal of the existing fence 
“the whole area would be united in producing a 
single effect, instead of giving the impression of 
two distinct apartments as it did at present.” 13 

The cave walls were to “be restored as near as 
possible as to its natural state, and be made as 
near as nature as could possibly be by growing 
some beautiful plants as present not seen in 
Mount Gambier.” The plan also included 
provision of a Humes cyclone woven-wire fence 
and for the removal of “the mess of petty beds, 
with six-feet paths winding in graceful and easy 
curves from Bay Road to the main path, leading 
to the gates in Commercial Street or Watson 
Terrace.” The winter planting strategy of roses 
and flower beds of cinerarias, salvias, dahlias, 
phlox, and petunias would be maintained. 14 

In proposing the design, Robinson stressed 
aesthetic qualities: 

It will be an everlasting job... the garden 
hurts the eyes of a gardener to look upon it. 

From a gardeners point of view the garden 
is unworkable in its existing state. It wants 
remodelling along modern lines. 

People can say what they like. I have been 
a gardener all my life , and I am not 
actuated by any biased feeling. It is time 
the people realised that the garden wanted 
modernising. 15 



Robinson’s plan was considered at a special 
meeting of Council in August 1925 and Council 
resolved that he proceed with the “remodelling 
the garden on the north of the main path” to a 
cost not exceeding £105. The budget included all 
the rockwork in the cavern walls, cyclone fencing, 
plants, and other fixtures. While Robinson had 
proposed a more efficient maintenance approach 
for the roses the Councillors agreed that “the 
rosary was not going to be touched under the 
improvement scheme.” 16 

In October 1925 Robinson reported to 
Council the completion of his design, and “was 
warmly commended for the excellence of the 
work.” The Town Surveyor reported: 

The contractor for re-modelling these 
gardens had completed his work, and 
Mr Robinson did not confine himself to 
the plan submitted, but did a great amount 
of extra workwhich no doubt , adds to the 
appearance of the cave and surroundings. 

Mr Robinson was good enough to remove 
from his own garden to the Cave Reserve 
some well grown cypress hedge plants for 
a screen for the \tidy yard '. 17 

With the establishment of the Garden the 
Reserve became the centre for numerous social 
activities. Robinson was offered, and accepted, by 
Council an honorarium and title as ‘Honorary 
Curator of Gardens’ in May 1928. 

By 1932 Robinson had rationalised part of 
the southern and northern rosary geometric- 
patterned beds. He had also replaced the rough 
sandstone path edges with timber plinths, 
widened the paths, and planted a line of seven 
Redwoods along the eastern edge of the main 
path. Each Redwood was planted within a 



(top) Part of the existing 

rosary in the Garden, 1998. 

(above) The Captain Gardiner 

fountain in the garden, 1998. 

Photos: D.S. Jones 

FOOTNOTES 

10 Kannenberg, B cl920, 
Coloured Views of Mount 
Gambier, Mount Gambier, 
SA. 

I I Kannenberg, B cl925, 
Coloured Views of Mount 
Gambier, Mount Gambier, 
SA. 

12 The Border Watch 
7 July 1925. 

13 The Border Watch 
24 July 1925. 

14 The Border Watch 
24 July 1925. 

15 The Border Watch 
24 July 1925. 

16 The Border Watch 
7 August 1925. 

17 The Border Watch 
27 October 1925. 
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21 The border Watch 
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22 The border Watch 

15 August 1957; 
RW Robinson pers. comm., 
1998. 
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Cyclone wire tree guard with a seating bench 
positioned beneath. 

Mrs Robert Hutton donated a pergola to the 
Garden in 1933. Constructed of old gas lamp 
pillars previously scrapped by the Council, 
Robinson erected it on its present site with jarrah 
cross-spans. He also planted two Wisteria vines, 
and several climbing roses, at the pillar bases. 

The garden, in 1938, displayed a maturity of 
the plantings and gardening under Robinsons 
care. English Ivy had taken hold on the 
limestone block walls of the old baths, wisteria 
was starting to grow up the pergola posts, and 
Cabbage Trees and Cotton Palms were in full 
growth. The cave escarpment was covered with 
flowering shrubs, rampant ivy, both often 
flowing over the scoria rock banks, and a stepped 
concrete path led down to the lower viewing 
platform. The roses were also being proudly 
tended by the gardener, and Robinsons selected 
pines and Redwoods were starting to mature. 

When Robinson died in November 1943 
Council paid tribute to the “passing of a very 
popular figure in Mt Gambier... He had 
rendered yeoman service not only to the 
Council, but in a private capacity. He was a 
great lover of nature and made the study of 
floriculture his life work.” Such a tribute was not 
forthcoming for Krummel who died in 1948. 18 

THE LEGACY OF THE 
WILLIAM ROBINSON PERIOD 


Dr David Jones is Senior 
Lecturer in Landscape 
Architecture at The University 
of Adelaide, and Honorary 
Secretary of Australia 
ICOMOS. He has taken a 
leading role in reviewing and 
assessing the cultural 
landscape and garden heritage 
of South Australia. This 
research has resulted in his 
South Australian contribution 
to the A Theoretical Framewoilc 
for Designed Landscapes in 
Australia (1998), co-authorship 
of Gardens of South Australia 
1840-1940 (1998), and 
numerous entries on South 
Australia for the forthcoming 
Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens (c2000). 
He has been involved in the 
development of the 
conservation and management 
study for the Cave Garden 
with Fifth Creek Studio. 


In the post war years Robert William Robinson 
took on his fathers mantle as City Gardener and 
sought to complete many of his projects. He was 
elevated into the City Gardener’s position 
following his father’s death in November 1943. 
The projects included works and plantings at 
Vansittart Park, the Lakes Area, and at the 
Cave Garden. During this period Robinson 
consolidated his fathers design, took select 
measures to efficiently manage the roses, and 
introduced replacement vegetation complim¬ 
entary to his time rather than the 1920s and 
1930s period. While one citizen complained 
about the safety of the cave’s internal pathways 
and gushing water flows, community pride 
remained in the Garden as designed and planted 
by WD Robinson. 19 

The cavern garden progressively acquired a 
picturesque quality with the return of the 
ivy in various locations. WD Robinson had 
deliberately reduced its growth but had 
maintained it where the ivy facilitated a falling 
effect. A photo of 1946 depicts the ivy running 


uncontrolled, similar to growth today, resulting 
in a picturesque scene. 20 

In the 1950s Robinson continued to gain 
donations of roses. He used these “to replace 
those which had outlived their usefulness.” He 
also supervised the erection of a new post and 
pipe fence around the cave. Intending it as 
a water reticulation system, with regularly 
positioned taps, it successfully served this 
function for many years. 21 

Part of the aesthetic legacy of the garden was 
the trees planted during the 1880s and 1890s, 
with donations possibly from the Leg of Mutton 
Forest Board Nursery, and again during 
WD Robinsons curatorship. By the 1950s many 
of these plantings were reaching senescence. In 
1955 Robinson was forced to fell the last of 
the Redwoods his father had planted due to 
“foliage deterioration, and soil compaction from 
the seating around their bases.” In August 1957 
he also felled the last of the trio of Queensland 
Red Cedars planted as seedlings in about 1925 
“as memorials to former Mount Gambier 
councillors.” In c. 1957-58 Robinson also 
obtained several tree ferns, of “several varieties,” 
from the forests of Dartmoor in Victoria, and 
positioned these within the cavern. 22 

Following the resignation of Robert Robinson 
in 1964 the Garden went through a period of 
minor changes and maintenance actions. In the 
main, there has been few changes to the structure 
of the Garden since 1964, less deterioration of 
some portions and the maturation of many plants 
and trees. In the 1960s Robinson was forced to 
replace several of the trees on the eastern lawn 
with species that are there today. There has also 
been little vision for the Garden since this time. 
For example, the new Civic Centre complex, 
erected in 1981, has further weakened WD 
Robinson’s design but expanded the eastern lawn. 
It was also a phase when a collection of memorial 
plaques was positioned throughout the garden. 
The cultural significance of the Garden was 
recognised in 1994. 

In recognition of the cultural significance of 
the Garden, as identified in the McDougall Sc 
Vines study, Council has now taken the 
initiative to conserve and better manage this 
place. Key works include rationalisation of the 
stormwater drainage system, provision of new 
interpretative facilities, creative insertions to 
open up the old Town Hall and Riddoch Art 
Gallery to the Garden, and a restoration of 
the WD Robinson design using the 1920s 
to 1930s Mt Gambier landscape design 
philosophy. 
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PENOLA 


STATION 


by Peter Rymill 

T he garden at Old Penola Station was 
established by the original squatter of the 
district, Alexander Cameron in the late 
1840s. His first encampment had actually been 
made where the town of Penola now stands. 
However, being the cross-roads of the district, 
this location soon became too busy and 
populated for his comfort, so Cameron built the 
Royal Oak Hotel for the convenience of the 
passing bullockies and travellers, and moved his 
abode two miles south to the lunette of Torilla 
Lagoon. 

Cameron, his wife Margaret and their young 
family would have been delighted with their new 
spacious slab hut (with real glass windows) 
amidst the virgin bushland, and he decided to 
mark the occasion by importing the first fruit 
trees to the district. The celebration of the tender 
rootlings’ late arrival by the coach at the Royal 
Oak had extended well into the night, before the 
revellers remembered the need to plant them 
without delay. All those present immediately 
rode out to the new Station to establish, with due 
ceremony, and by the light of the moon, this 
historic enterprise before retiring, well satisfied 
but thoroughly inebriated, to bed. Some time 
later in the spring, when the first shoots seemed 
to be rather slow in appearing, a closer inspection 
was made. This revealed that the paralytic 
pioneers had planted the entire orchard upside 
down, roots extending forlornly to the sky. 

Despite the failure of this nascent horticultural 
venture, from which perhaps only one fig tree 
(which still survives) was salvaged by rhe possibly 
divine intervention of the governess, Mary 
MacKillop, there was still extensive surrounding 
native vegetation of great beauty which would 
have included blackwoods, Acacia melanoxylon, 
sheoaks, Casuarina stricta, banksias, Banksia 
marginata and ornata and several paperbarks, 
Melaleuca spp. and tea-trees, Leptospermum spp. 
One huge and magnificent old red gum, 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis, (still standing), towered 
majestically just to the east of the slab 


homestead. It became significant some ten years 
later when Adam Lindsay Gordon, the itinerant 
horse-breaker, was staying whilst training cavalry 
remounts for sale to the Indian Army; an 
important enterprise for Penola Station at this 
time. When he finished each years draft, 
everybody on the run had to join in and help 
drove the sale mob to Portland for export, but in 
1858 a problem arose. 

Uncle Alexander (Black Sandy) Cameron, aged 
sixty seven, had returned to live with his 
nephew in his retirement and was too old to 
participate in the journey. He had become 
addicted to his Highland whisky, and his family 
knew that if he were left alone with his keg, he 
would surely drink himself to death. After much 
deliberation, an elegant solution to the problem 
emerged which was recorded by an acquaintance: 
His friends thought to get the keg out of his way, 
so they got a blackfellow to fasten it high up on 
a gum tree. When Cameron missed the keg, it 
was pointed out to him, and he was told he 
would have to wait for it, as the blackfellow had 
left the station.’ In fact, all the rest had left for 
Portland too, leaving a sober Black Sandy alone, 
and in a black mood. Not to be beaten, ‘he 
calmly went inside, loaded his gun with a bullet, 
and having secured a big tin dish, fired at the keg, 
and his bullet, finding its mark, secured more 
than enough whisky to satisfy his wants.’ When 
the drovers returned from Portland some time 
later they found Black Sandy dead beside the 
dish. His ghost is reputed still to haunt the 
garden. 

One hopes that his ghost would have 
appreciated the reformation of the garden in 
1902 which occurred with the arrival of Mary 
Riddoch, along with a herd of deer for the park, 
from her old home at Yallum, when she married 
the new owner, Robert Rymill. With the able 
assistance of her sister, Helen Riddoch, she 
designed a formal garden with geometric lawns 
and flower beds, a fish pond, and a pergola 
festooned with Sunny South and Lorraine Lee 
roses, newly bred by her friend Alister Clark. 
There was also a well tended vegetable garden, 
near which Robert laid out a tennis court, and he 
also built an island in the lagoon where he boated 
and shot duck. Some of the trees that he and 
Mary planted, such as Pinus radiata , Cupressus 
macrocarpa , Robinia pseudoacacia and several 
hawthorns and elms are now almost a century 
old and still flourishing. 

The next bride to influence the garden was 
Eleanor Rymill who arrived from England on 
January 1, 1939. Eleanor and her husband, John, 


“The paralytic 
pioneers had 
planted the 
entire orchard 
upside down, 
roots extending 
forlornly to 
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.. the bird life 
on the lake did 
not become 
securely 

established until 
the frequent 
naval battles, 
involving home¬ 
made rafts, 
abated”. 



The garden at Old Penola 

Photographs: 
Geoffrey Woodfall 


established the cypress windbreak along the bank 
of the lagoon to provide wind protection to their 
nearly-planted deciduous English wood. By the 



time these trees approached maturity, and under 
the care of their skilled and dedicated gardener 
Alan Francis, the garden reached a peak of 
magnificence in the 1950s. A background of 
established flowering shrubs, wisteria along the 
old verandah, a rose garden to one side and the 
extensive plantings of dahlias all created a 
magnificently redolent display of colours and 
scents. 

The felicitous sequence of custodial brides was 
broken in 1964 with the advent of a bridegroom 
of markedly feral inclinations, who is the present 
incumbent and author of this article. He and 
his wife Judy Rymill planted the blue gum, 
E. globulus avenue along the drive the year after 
their marriage and, assisted by the general 
resurgence of interest in native species, identified 
those tolerant of the alkaline soil and planted 
them extensively. This coincided with the sad 
necessity to replace the now decrepit but 
venerable old homestead in 1969, at which time 
the lake was also developed to the east. The 
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garden tended to grow on Darwinian principles, 
only the fittest surviving, and the labels of new 
plants were usually lost or removed, thus 
providing the endless joy and excitement of re¬ 
discovering their identity some years later, in the 
unlikely event of their surviving. Some 
atonement for any excesses of natural selection 
was countervailed by the creation of pop-up 
sprinklers, ride-on mowers and the ultimate 
miracle, glyphosate sprays. 

Plantings continued on a generally radial 
design, to provide distant views from the central 
focus at the house, both out from under the taller 
eucalypts, and through the natural spaces 
between dense clumps of native shrubs. Water, as 
an intrinsic element of the local environment, 
was emphasised by the course of a stream and 
ponds, christened the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme, while elements of contrast were 
introduced with rocks, sculpture and a post and 
rail fence. The concept was kept in mind that 
a pleasurable garden should involve the 


synaesthetic interaction of the individual, not 
only with the immediate environment, but also 
the more distant natural countryside. Hence, 
garden fences and straight boundaries were 
eliminated or disguised as much as possible with 
curves, and plants were placed to translate from 
the exotic in the centre of the garden outwards 
to the indigenous in the distance. However, if 
these grand plans became too pretentious or 
impractical they were soon rectified by the 
sudden invasion of importunate children on 
ponies, for whom the carefully tended front 
lawn was absolutely essential for the final gallop 
of their cross-country course. Or, on other 
occasions, an impromptu motor-bike scramble 
through the more interesting, and previously 
peaceful wilderness areas, would obviate any 
need to prune for several seasons. Indeed, in 
retrospect, the bird life on the lake did not 
become securely established until the frequent 
naval battles, involving home-made rafts, abated. 

The garden has additionally, over the years, 
acted as an experimental arboretum, so that the 
more hardy species could be identified for further 
extensive planting outside, throughout the arid 
and windy areas of the property. Where a 
deciduous tree is desirable, as in the sheep or 
cattle yards, the desert ash, Fraxinus oxycarpa , has 
proven the most satisfactory, whereas for 
plantations, blackwood, Acacia melanoxylon , 
swamp yate, E. occidentalism S.A. blue gum, 
E. lencoxylon and various melaleuca species have 
all thrived. 

It must be remembered that when Alexander 
Cameron introduced his sheep to the district 
150 years ago, they destroyed any young 
seedlings, and all natural plant regeneration 
ceased immediately. Since then, most of the trees 
large enough at the time to withstand this 
invasion have, in the intervening years, reached 
the term of their natural life, so that today, only 
the ancient and long-lived red gums which pre¬ 
dated his arrival, have survived. They too are 
in their dotage and will eventually require 
replacing. Consequently, all farming families 
should conceptually extend their gardens to the 
boundaries of their properties, and set about re¬ 
placing the endemic landscape before it is too 
late to remember what it was once like. 

Our current projects are both the experimental 
direct seeding of natives and the establishment of 
a two-mile avenue of red gum tubed seedlings, 
E. camaldidensis , along a cattle laneway through 
the centre of the property, to remind us, in a 
sesqui-centennial way, that there are still many 
more trees to be planted in the years ahead! 


Peter Rymill is a well known 
Penola identity who will be 
speaking at the Conference. 
He is a beef farmer who has 
lived at Old Penola Estate all 
his life and has more recently 
diversified into a vineyard — 
Rymill Winery at Coonawarra 
— all visitors welcome! 
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ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 

COUNTRY 



A huge old fig tree planted in 1860 by 
Adam Lindsay Gordon anchors the 
garden at Dingley Dell near Port 
MacDonnell on the South Australian coast. 
Dingley Dell was home to this great Australian 
poet last centuiy and in 1922 was purchased by the 
South Australian Tourist Trust and set up as a 
museum. 

Today, both the museum and garden are in the 
trusty hands of Allan and Jenny Childs. The 
stone cottage, built in 1862, was the seventh 
house built of Mt Gambier stone in the south 
east. The sweet red pea flowers of the Albany 
woolly bush, the bright yellow little berries of 
the kangaroo apple and the rare flora of the 
Leucodendron dubious flourish in the dry clay soil 
of the seven hectare park that surrounds the 
cottage. 

Adam Lindsay Gordons years at Dingley Dell 
are believed to be his happiest in his short 
and tumultuous 37 years. Headstrong, reckless, an 
extrovert, fine sportsman, fearless rider, hopelessly 
impractical, chivalrous, highly idealistic, always 
generous — he was a total enigma. 

Born of English parents in the Azores in 1833, 
he was sent as a nineteen year old to Australia. His 
father was an ex-Indian cavalry officer with a 
penchant for poetry and painting, and his mother, 


handsome, rich and extravagant with a touch of 
melancholia, who apparently disliked her son. 

More interested in riding and boxing than 
learning, Adam had an unruly childhood. 
However, he was an avid reader and would 
entertain his friends by reading long passages 
from the narrative poets and Walter Scott. At 19 
he fell impetuously and deeply in love and his 
family, tired of his headstrong, unruly ways, his 
debts and bad company, sent him to Australia 
with a letter to friends in South Australia 
describing him as ‘the most careless and helpless 
of God’s creatures’. 

He is said to have clung to his English 
background and regarded himself as an ‘exile’. 
And yet, he was quintessendaily Australian — a 
‘colonial boy’. His daredevil, adventurous nature 
fitted him for life in the foundling colony and his 
poetry reflected the deep feeling he had for the 
country. His love of riding led him to enlist in 
the mounted police force where he was given 
responsibility for police stations in isolated 
locations, firing of this, he spent six or so years 
moving from station to station, breaking in 
horses and gaining a reputation as a skilled and 
fearless rider. 

Life in the saddle in the Australian bush 
appealed to Adam. Although he was rarely in 
contact with intellectuals, he still read widely 
and wrote when given the opportunity. 

Fourteen of the seventeen years he spent in 
Australia where spent in the Mount Gambier 
district and there are many stories of his reckless 
exploits on horseback — including his famous 
leap over the old post and rail fence guarding the 
precipitous ledge over the Blue Lake. In 1862 he 
married Maggie Park, the 17 year old daughter of 
a Robe innkeeper. He is quoted as saying ‘Well 
girl, I like your ways. You seem industrious and 
sensible. If you like we shall get married next 
week.' Reputedly a good wife, Maggie cared little 
for his poetry. Adam is said to have had other 
love affairs and an illegitimate daughter. 

A seven thousand pound inheritance legacy 
enabled him to buy Dingley Dell. This perhaps 
provided the stability he needed for his first 
poem was published at this time —The Feud. A 
brief sojourn in politics followed when he was 
invited to represent the Victorian electorate of 
the South Australian Parliament in 1863. The 
sedentary life on a parliamentary bench was not 
his style, he resigned after only two sessions. 

More writing ensued and he soon went on to 
win Australia’s first literary award winning in 
excess of 7500 guineas. With this he purchased 
4800 sheep which he took to Manjimup in 
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Western Australia — shipping them around to 
the West Australian coast where the sheep were 
pushed off the ship and made to swim to 
shore. They were then overlanded 340 km to 
Manjimup, which by this time, was in the grip of 
devastating drought. As Allan Childs said — ‘it 
was heartbreak country — not a blade of grass’. 

The entire mob, representing an enormous 
investment, died. Adam returned home, his 
disappointment softened by the birth of their 
daughter, Annie in 1867. Financial difficulties 
forced the sale of 60 hectares at Dingley Dell 
and the family moved to Ballarat where he rented 
Craig’s Livery Stables. 

A series of adverse events triggered off deep 
depression. The death of their daughter in 
1868, at only 11 months of age, devastated 
Adam, coupled with rising debts and a severe 
head injury suffered at the stables. Moving to 
Melbourne, he managed the Toorak stables 
of Robert Power and further enhanced his 
reputation as a steeple chase rider, winning 
three races at the Melbourne Hunt Club. 

Writing continually, he started putting his 
name to his poems and his first collection of 
verse was published in 1867. Scarcely noticed 
by the reviewers, it only sold 100 copies, but he 
was now recognised in the literary world and 
became friends with Henry Kendall, George 
Gordon McCrae and Marcus Clarke. 

Remembering their happy years at Dingley 
Dell by the sea in South Australia, the Gordons 
made their home at Brighton on Port Phillip 
Bay. Here, Adam was a familiar sight on 
horseback —also walking for miles along the 
beach, swimming and continually writing. This 
happiness was only shortlived — his depression 
deepening following a bad fall in a steeplechase. 

Entailed to inherit Esselmont Castle in the 
UK from his grandfathers estate, he was 
devastated by the letter in 1870 that your 
entails have been swept away’ due to 
his domicile in Australia. This bitter 
disappointment together with rising debts 
drove him to his final tragedy. 

On June 23, 1870, Adam visited his 
publisher. Walking back to Brighton from St 
Kilda, he met his friend Henry Kendall, literary 
critic of The Australasian who showed him a 
glowing review of Adam’s work he had prepared 
for the next issue of Bush Ballads and Galloping 
Rhymes that was to appear the following day. 
Adam was not to see the review in print. He left 
his wife the following morning for a walk along 
the beach. His body was found several hours 
later. His rifle from the Brighton Volunteer 


Regiment, his hat and a lucky shilling given to 
him in his childhood, were beside him. 

Achieving in death the fame that eluded him in 
his brief life, Adam Lindsay Gordon remains the 
only Australian poet to be honoured in Poets’ 

Corner in Westminster Abbey. His bust was 
unveiled by H.R.H. the Duke of York in a ceremony 
on May 11,1934. This was followed by the opening 
of the Adam Lindsay Gordon Memorial Cottage in 
Ballarat on August 13, 1934. A statue had been 
erected in Spring Street, Melbourne two years earlier 
and in 1969, a bronze memorial statue was erected 
in Sturt Street, Ballarat. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon was buried in Brighton 
cemetery where admirers erected a stone shortly 
after his death. Nearly 130 years after his death 
in 1870, Adam Lindsay Gordon still epitomises 
the Australian folk hero. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle 
blossoms wave. 

With never stone or rail to fence by bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush 
flowers on my grave 

I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 

— Final stanza from ‘The Sick Stockrider’. Dingley Dell, the restoied 

and refurbished 1860’s 
cottage of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. 
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• DISCOVERING A 



O/ 

en ^ JreaMi re 


by John Isbel 


I t all began with a telephone call one 
lunchtime last December. 

The caller was under the impression there was 
a group of Edna Walling enthusiasts who 
undertook working bees in Edna Walling 
gardens. I explained that I was unaware of any 
such group but that he may have been referring 
to the Australian Garden History Society which 
does conduct working bees to restore old heritage 
value gardens. 

My caller then went on to explain that some 
time ago, he decided to purchase an old rambling 
garden. This decision was made whilst walking 
down the driveway, before he had even seen the 
house. 

Once settled in, he was informed by an elderly 
neighbour, who has since died, that the garden 
had been designed by Edna Walling. This was 
the first time this had been mentioned. 

Research disclosed some previously 
unidentified plans at the La Trobe Library. 
Unidentified possibly because the name of the 
property had been changed by subsequent 


owners, and although the name of the road was 
correct, the fact that the property was located 
between two towns, the incorrect town address 
had been listed. 

Two hours after the telephone call, we pulled 
up outside the property, situated on the downhill 
side of the road beneath the canopy of a 
magnificent stand of mountain ash. As we 
walked down the driveway, we too were almost 
speechless. We were greeted by the owner with a 
framed copy of the plans of part of the garden 
(dated 1931) in hand. The plans for the 
remainder of the garden have not been located, 
however, it is known that the original owners 
suffered a fire at their permanent residence and 
that the plans could have been burnt. 

In the two hours since our initial conversation, 
the owner had got to work with the trusty Victa 
to cut a swathe through part of the undergrowth 
so we could walk. As we battled through the 
blackberries and the ivy there were all the Edna 
Walling hallmarks: stone walls and steps (mainly 
hidden), many acer species, including an Italian 
maple, ( Acer opalus) growing from the base of a 
stone wall. Kalmias, escallonias, Vinca minor , 
aquilegias, a Chinese elm ( Ulrnus parvifolia ), the 
biggest copper beech (Fagus sylvatied) I have ever 
seen, prunus, and the skeleton of a Cupressus 
sempervirens silhouetted against the skyline as 
you look across the valley. There were over ninety 
Rhododendron, and growing out of the 
undergrowth, was a beautiful cane of the Edna 
Walling rose. 


Spring blossom carpets 
the driveway to the 
Ridge House garden. 


John Isbel lives in an 
Edna Walling house and 
garden, Glencaim, in Bickleigh 
Vale, Mooroolbark and is 
passionate about preserving 
the integrity of this village 
which is under constant 
threat of subdivision. John is 
a member of the Victorian 
Committee of the AGHS, 
He urges Australian Garden 
History Society members to 
join in the two working bees 
at Ridge House, Kalorama on 
Sunday February 28 and 
Sunday July 25. Phone Helen 
Page on 03 9397 2260 
for details. 
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The owner repeated that he wasn’t really a 
gardener but loved an informal rambling garden 
and disliked ‘prissy’ suburban gardens. My 
immediate reaction was to ask why would you 
buy such a property if you weren’t a gardener. 
His reply was that he was a professional musician 
and that all the people who go to symphony 
concerts didn’t necessarily play a musical 
instrument. Being in that category I couldn’t 
argue with him, but the thought did go through 
my mind that if I didn’t go to a concert for a 
while, the music wouldn’t deteriorate. I do think 
though that he knows more about gardening 
than he was prepared to let on. 

That evening I took my 
enthusiasm to a committee 
meeting of the Australian Garden 
History Society and shared it with 
the members. It was then decided 
to conduct a working bee at the 
property in 1999. 

Having recently failed miserably 
to stop the subdivision of a 
significant Walling property and 
to attend the auction of another 
Walling property only to find it 
being offered in three lots, you can 
imagine how thrilled I was to 
discover this hidden treasure and 
to look forward to seeing it 
restored. 

It is ironic that the name of the 
owner is Raymond Hope, and 
that there is more than a ray of 
hope that this garden will be 
restored and join the many other 
heritage gardens situated in the 
Dandenongs. 

When I telephoned Ray and 
told him we would be conducting 
a working bee, you could almost 
feel the relief and appreciation 
through the telephone. We not 
only have a new member but 
an appreciative one. Ray also 
indicated that when the garden is 
up to standard, he is prepared to 
open it with proceeds coming to 
the Society. 

As we are all no doubt aware, 
this is one of the objectives of the 
Society — to actively encourage 
preservation of historic gardens 
and to promote proper standards 
of restoration, maintenance and 
design. 


(left) Ridge House garden was 
designed by Edna Walling for 
the Misses Rowe in 1931. 


(below) Plan of Terrace 
at Ridge House, Kalorama 
by Edna Walling, held by La 
Trobe Picture Collection, the 
State Library of Victoria. 
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EUCALYPTUS 

by Murray Bail, The Text 
Publishing Company, Melbourne, 
1998. 

rrp $19.95. 

Review by Howard Tanner 


A love of words and their imagery 
dominates two of last Christmas’ better 
reads. Simon Winchester’s The Surgeon 
of Crowthorne proved that fact is stranger than 
fiction in a spell-binding account of 
the insane Dr W.C. Minor and his 
extraordinary contribution to the 
creation of the Oxford English 
Dictionary under James Murray in the 
late 19th century. 

Quite different in mood and 
setting is Murray Bail’s Eucalyptus , 
an intriguing novel which explores 
the genus, and all manner 
of names, characteristics and 
apocryphal stories that append to 
it. At one level it is a modern 
fairy tale, about a tree-loving 
father’s scheme to vet his 
beautiful daughter’s suitors; at 
another, it embraces traditional 
Australia, its words, images 
and values. Like much of the 
continent, the writing is often 
beautifully spare and dry, evoking familiar 
landscapes, occasions and people: 


THE BOOKSHELF 


'f- 


Some description of 
landscape is necessary. 
At the same time (he 
assured) strenuous 
efforts will be made to 
avoid the rusty traps set by ideas of a National 
Landscape, which is of course an interior 
landscape, fitted out with blue sky and the 
obligatory tremendous gum tree, perhaps some 
merinos chewing on the bleached-out grass in 
the foreground, the kind of landscape seen 
during home-sickness and in full colour on 
suburban butchers calendars handed out with 
the sausages at Christmas (“Pleased to meet, 
meat to please ” etc.). Every country has its 
own landscape which deposits itself in layers on 
the consciousness of its citizens, thereby 
cancelling the exclusive claims made by all 
other national landscapes. Furthermore, so 
many eucalypts have been exported to different 
countries in the world, where they've grown 
into sturdy see-through trees , and infected the 
purity of these landscapes. Summer views of 
Italy, Portugal, Northern India, California, to 
take obvious examples , can appear at first 
glance as classic Australian landscapes — until 
the eucalypts begin to look slightly out of place, 
like giraffes in Scotland or Tasmania. 


The train was late. 

Those darkened sleepers which cushioned the 
tremendous travelling weight of trains: they 
had been axed from forests of Grey Ironbark 
(E. paniculata) around hilly Bunyah , a few 
hours to the east. The same dark eucalypts 
felled by the same axemen filled export 
contracts for the expansion of steam across 
China, India , British Africa. Most of the 
sleepers for the Trans-Siberian railway were cut 
from the f orests round Bunyah, and so - here's 
poetic justice - carried the weight of thousands 
of Russians, transported to isolation and worse. 
Truly, Grey Ironbark is one of the hardest 
woods available to man. 

Faint whistle and smoke. The rails began their 
knuckle - cracking. The train appeared, grew, 
and eventually came to rest alongside the 
plaform, letting out a series of sighs like an 
exhausted black dog, dribbling, its paws 
outstretched. 


Still the landscape intrudes.... An unpainted 
shearing shed floating on its shadow in a 
paddock, moored to the homestead by the slack 
line of a fence. It almost goes without saying 
the land is laced with wire. The straight line 
is immediately sharply human. 

Oceans of swaying grasses — golden in summer 
... It's often written that our crops and grasses 
sway and slap about like great oceans over the 
rounded earth; other times, a light breeze can 
curve the more sparsely planted stems to 
resemble golden hairs on a sailor's arm. Across 
a paddock in the afternoon: eucalypts repeated 
here and there on the ground by folding out at 
right angles, compressed as ink stains or thumb 
prints on a blotter. And always the scattered 
apparently random arrangements in Nature. 

It is this casual inevitability — the slant of the 
fallen tree breaking the verticals of the others — 
that allows the eye to rest. 

Somewhere beyond Yass, living in a dour 
bluestone homestead made pretentious by the 
addition of a tower, a simple man conceives a 
grand plan to convert his rolling acres into a 
comprehensive arboretum of eucalypts, a 
splendid refuge for his daughter and himself, set 
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apart from town and city, a form of botanic 
paradise. As an older, tall-trunked intellectual 
comes close to claiming the daughters hand, her 
need for understanding and a kindred spirit 
emerges, drawing the book towards a logical 
conclusion. 

The fine wordsmith in Bail makes learning 
painless, and along the way one is introduced to 
Jarrah (E. marginata ), used for wood block street 
paving and for ballroom fiooring, the wood long 
outlasting the men who cut it; advised of the 
dominance of Blue Gum (E. globulus) in New 
Delhi and Half Mahogany (E. kirtoni) in 
Lucknow; and of Yellow Bloodwood s (E. eximid) 
fantastic flowering as if someone has merrily 
chucked handfuls of dirty snow into the military- 
green leaves’; and E. camaldulensis (Red River 
Gum), first described in literature from a 
cultivated tree in the walled garden of the 
Camalduli religious order in Naples. 

The revealing names of individual eucalvpts — 
both botanic and common — are used as a 
touchstone tor a young unknown to spin 
enchanting stories — fables which gradually 
enmesh the heroine with her destiny. 

Hie thoughtful play of words in JEucalyptus — 
a symbol of the Australian countryside and its 
laconic characters - engages the reader with this 
pervasive and distinctive icon, giving new 
meaning and abstraction to familiar landscapes, 
like the images of Russell Drysdales sunburnt 
outposts and Fred William’s tree-spotted 
paddocks. 

GARDENS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
1840-1940 

by Heritage South Australia 
Copies available from 

the SA Natural Resource Information Centre 
Ph 08 8204 1911 RRP $20 + $1.50 handling. 

Review by David Jones 

A new publication, Gardens in South 
Australia 1840—1940: Guidelines for 
Desigti and Conservation , has been 
launched by Heritage SA to provide professionals 
and the community a better insight and guidance 
into the garden history types in South Australia. 

It is specifically designed for the community to 
provide guidance on how to deal with the 
recreation or conservation of garden in sympathy 
with the style and period of their architecture. 

It is easy to refer people to publications such as 
The Cottage Garden Revived (1985) by Trevor 
Nottle, Cottage Gardens in Australia (1983) by 


Peter Cuffley, Australian Houses of the ‘20s 
& 30s (1989) by Peter Cuffley, Edna 
Walling and her Gardens (1991) by 
Peter Watts, The Australian Garden 
(1985) by John Patrick, or Some 
Historic Gardens in South Australia 
(1982) by Rodney Beames and Tony 
Whitehill, but these are more often 
coffee-table styled publications 
and more often contain non- 
South Australian relevant 
information, images and plant 
lists. 

In response to these 
problems Heritage SA 
commissioned the publi¬ 
cation. It includes contributions by 
recognised authority Trevor Nottle on cottage 
gardens, and Dr Brian Morley from the Botanic 
Gardens of Adelaide on nineteenth century 
plants. 

1 he publication sought to: review and 
summarise all South Australian garden styles 
between 1840-1940; prepare a guideline 
booklet that would complement architectural 
conservation actions; identify key characteristics 
and planting and design traits for these gardens; 
and focus the report on domestic, vernacular 
and front gardens rather than on large or 
significant gardens for the periods researched or 
the whole grounds around a domestic-style 
residence. 

It includes detailed case studies that profile: 
Colonial gardens on the Adelaide Plains 
1850s-1860s; Cottage gardens on the Yorke 
Peninsula & in the Mid North mining towns 
1850s—1890s; Cottage gardens in Mid North 
agricultural areas 1850s—1890s; Cottage gardens 
on the Adelaide Plains 1850s—1890s; Cottage 
gardens in the Adelaide Hills 1840s-1890s; 
Victorian gardens in Adelaide 1860s—1870s; 
Victorian gardens in Adelaide 1880s—1890s; 
Federation formal and informal gardens in 
Adelaide 1900s—1920s; Cottage gardens in 
the Adelaide Hills 1910s-l930s; Californian 
bungalow gardens in Adelaide 1910s-1930s; 
Riverland gardens 1920s—1930s; Edwardian 
informal gardens I920s-1930s; and, Carden 
City gardens 1920s-1930s. 

Each case study identifies the key design, 
planning and landscape design characteristics of 
each style including: garden design; circulation 
design; garden furniture; planting design; 
materials; architectural house style & features; 
key practitioners or advocates; distribution and 
style indicators: 



LA AVENTURA 
DE 

ARGENTINA 

The land of the Pampas , 
the Gaucho and the Tango 


DISCOVER 
THE GARDENS 
& ESTANCIAS 
of ARGENTINA 

Departing 

12th November 1999 

CONTACT: Susie McGregor, 
Pitlochry, Mulgoa NSW 2745 
Tel/Fax (02) 4773 8317 
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MARY 

HUDSPETH’S 

GARDEN 

BOOKS 

by Richard Aitken 


Tasmaniana Library, 
State Library of Tasmania 


Richard Aitken an architect 
and historian. He is currently 
preparing master plans for the 
gardens at Government 
House, Sydney, and the Tallis 
property, Beleura, on Victoria's 
Momington Peninsula. When 
not buying old Australian 
garden books, he is co-editing 
the Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens, the 
manuscript of which is rapidly 
approaching completion. 


I have on a previous occasion remarked on the 
outstanding potenrial of Tasmania as a subject 
for garden historians (see Australian Garden 
History , 7 (4), Jan/Feb 1996, p.19.). As an island 
state, its comparative isolation makes it an ideal 
horticultural laboratory in which to study the 
transfer of ideas, plants and expertise. My most 
recent enquires were sparked by the discovery of a 
copy of Walter Nicol’s The Gardeners Kalendar 
(Edinburgh, 3rd ed., 1814). Nicol described 
himself on the title page as 'Designer of Gardens, 
Hot-houses, &c. Author of The Planter’s 
Kalendar, The Villa Garden Directory, and 
Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’. The particular copy to hand had a bold 
ink inscription down the spine c Mary Hudspeth 
Garden Book’. Who was Mary Hudspeth, 1 
wondered? And how did such a venerable volume 
find its way across time and space? 

My curiosity was doubly roused by the 
discovery in the wonderfully rich Crowther 
Collection at the State Library of Tasmania of a 
copy of Robert Fortune’s Three Years Wanderings 
in the Northern Provinces of China (1847), 
inscribed in the same Firm hand 'Mary 
Hudspeth / The Nook’. Robert Fortune 
(1813-1880) was botanical collector to the 
Horticultural Society of London (later the Royal 
Horticultural Society) and the book is his 
account of plant collecting for the Society’s 
garden at Chiswick. His introductions included 
such now-familiar plants as the white wisteria, 
winter jasmine, the first 'Japanese’ anemone, the 
first forsythia, the first weigela, winter-flowering 
honeysuckles, and three viburnums. So it 
appeared that Mary Hudspeth was a keen 
student of gardening and horticulture, but I 
still knew nothing of her background (very 
important in Tasmania!). 

Post Office Directories soon located The Nook 
as the residence of Wilfred H. Hudspeth, in 
Kingston Road, Lower Sandy Bay. A promising 
start. I soon established that Mary and Wilfred 
married in 1907, with The Nook as their marital 
home. Wilfred Hudspeth (1874-1952), the son 
of Rev. Francis Hudspeth, Canon of St David’s 
Cathedral, Hobart, had previously lived in 
Salvator Rosa Glen, perhaps betraying his own 
love of the Picturesque in this salubrious Hobart 
locale. Sandy Bay had also long been a favoured 
site for gardeners and nursery proprietors: here 
the Lipscombe, Chandler and Osborne families 
had established nurseries, raising and selling 
plants including many that Robert Fortune had 
half a century earlier introduced to the West with 
such dazzling success. 


William Chandler (c. 1835-1915), who later 
founded the well-known Hobart nursery bearing 
his name, had sailed to Van Diemens Land on the 
Fortitude in 1855, when Fortune’s introductions 
were creating a sensation in European gardens. As 
a bounty emigrant, his future in the colony had 
been guaranteed by employment with his 
sponsor’ John Leake (1780—1865), who owned 
Rosedale, the celebrated Midlands 'sheep-walk' 
near Campbell Town. Leake had temporarily 
retired from banking in 1830 to take over 
management of Rosedale from one of his six sons 
and his exquisite Italianate residence (c. 1840s) 
betrayed a person of refined taste. Chandler—and 
fellow Leake bounty emigrant Janies Axton—were 
doubtless required to tend the garden of the far- 
famed Rosedale property. In all, five gardeners 
emigrated together on the Fortitude, among them 
William Sangwell (c. 1812-1885), who spent 
much of his working life as gardener at Hobart’s 
Cornelian Bay Cemetery. This transfer of British 
expertise greatly enriched Australian horticulture 
and we can now only wonder at the shipboard 
bonds created among this gardening fraternity. 

But to return to Mary Hudspeth’s earlier 
volume (and the linkages so well demonstrated 
in Tasmania). In an early nineteenth century 
hand, the months in the Nicol have all been 
carefully changed (for example, July substituted 
for January) to cater for the antipodean seasons, 
a fine and early example of this once-common 
practice. The identity of the hand is clearly 
revealed on the title page with the inscription 
‘John Leake / Rosedale / VDL / 1830’. Here is 
clear evidence of one of Van Diemen’s Land’s 
eminent pastoralists gaining information from 
one of Scotland's most eminent horticulturists. 
Leake’s son Charles Henry (after whom 
Campbell Town’s Lake Leake was named in a 
most unfortunate piece of hydraulic eponony) 
had three daughters, and the middle one, 
Mary Rosa Alice (b. 1869), married well-known 
Hobart lawyer Wilfred Hudspeth, and so it was 
finally revealed that it was her firm hand 
recording the poignant acquisition of her 
grandfather’s treasured gardening book. 
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MARGARET DARLING: 



by Ann Cripps 

A t the 1990 Australian Garden History 
Society Conference in Albury, Margaret 
Darling became Chairman of the 
Society. Nine years later, on February 1, this 
year, at the National Management Committee 
meeting in Melbourne, Margaret stepped down 
as Chairman. 

I also became a member of the National 
Management Committee in 1990, so, like 
Margaret, my nine year term expires at this years 
Annual General Meeting. Over the past years I 
have come to know and greatly admire Margaret 
as our Chairman and as a friend. 

When Margaret became Chairman, the 
Australian Garden History Society had 
experienced some difficult times. Today we are a 
solid, growing organisation. Our Journal is a 
publication of the highest quality, our Tours and 
Conferences encompass many different issues of 
garden history and are attended by an increasing 
number of members. This growth is due to 
Margarets leadership, guidance and hard work. 

The Australian Garden History Society is a 
truly national organisation, not, as in so many 
cases, one which is dominated by the large 
cities, but one where all the branches work 
together to achieve our national objectives. 
Under Margaret’s guidance, the Queensland 
branch became fully active and a very successful 



Conference was held there in 1996. The West 
Australian branch, despite the so called ‘tyranny 
of distance’, last year held one of our most 
profitable and enjoyable Conferences. 

Margaret has always been there to help and 
encourage, whether it be with tours, publications, 
our involvement with the Garden Lecture Scries, 
and more recently with her full support for the 
tour of Australian gardens for the English Garden 
History Society. The Society’s involvement in the 
Oxford Companion and the Database has been 
greatly supported by Margaret. 

Our growth during the past nine years would 
not have been possible without the dedication of 
our chairman Margaret Darling. Members of the 
National Management Committee will especially 
miss her leadership, but, above all, we as 
members are most grateful for her generosity and 
her friendship. 


Ann Cripps is Secretary of 
the Tasmanian Branch and a 
member of the National 
Management Committee. 

She was involved with the 
Australian Garden History 
Society's involvement in the 
inaugural Garden Lecture Series 
in Tasmania last year and was 
instrumental in the planning 
and leading of the 24 day tour 
of Australian gardens for the 
English Garden History Society. 
Ann is already planning for a 
similar tour of Australian 
gardens for the American 
Garden History Society in 
the year 2001. 


... s n i 


A new subspecies of eucalypt has recently 
been discovered by South Australian, 
Neville Bonney. Known to many within 
the Australian Garden History Society for his 
tour of the Flinders Ranges in 1997 he regularly 
conducts tours on biological diversity, bush 
foods, botany, native seed biology and 
ornithology. His knowledge and work with 
indigenous flora and bushland reserves along 
with his many publications, have given him a 
high profile in environment circles. 

Neville found this new taxon on his Millicent 
property, a 40 hectare bushland reserve where he is 
able to monitor endangered and vulnerable fauna 
and flora. An Adelaide Botanic Carden memo 
describes this new subspecies as an endangered one 
endemic to South Australia. Named Eucalyptus 
splendens subsp. arcana (Myrtaceae), it differs from 
Eucalyptus splendens subsp. splendens in its 


consistently low, scraggy habit; larger slightly 
crenulate juvenile leaves; larger sessile buds and 
fruits and the obtuse operculum. 

Neville Bonney will be addressing the 
Conference on Native Flora — the way it was. 

Another speaker at the Conference will be Jan 
Kentish, talking on Homestead Gardens. Jan, an 
ardent gardener and historian, is the author of 
the popular Early Homestead Gardens of the South 
East of South Australia book published in 1994. 
As I grow older, I am becoming even more 
addicted to gardens. Perhaps it is that creative 
spirit needing to be satisfied now that our four 
children have “left the nest ”. Perhaps it is the love 
and appreciation of beauty and solace found 
especially in gardens, which restores our energies 
in this busy life. What it is, I am passionate about 
gardens — my continuing inspiration and 
delight.’ 
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NATIONAL & BRANCH NEWS 


NATIONAL AND BRANCH NEWS 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Margaret Darling has taken on the role of 
Patron of the Australian Garden History Society 
and has stepped down as Chairman. Margaret 
has given nine years of unstinting service 
as Chairman of the National Management 
Committee of the Australian Garden History 
Society. The chair has passed to the secretary of 
the NMC, Jan Gluskie and Helen Page has 
taken on the position as secretary. Peter Watts 
was co-opted onto the committee and accepted 
the position as Deputy Chair. The NMC also 
welcomes Elizabeth Walker from Sydney who has 
taken on the position as Financial Officer. 

AGHS OFFICE MOVE 

The office has moved to the Gate Lodge of the 
newly developed Observatory Gate area of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. Address and 
contact details remain the same. 

WORKING BEES 

The Victorian branch of the Australian Garden 
History Society have planned a number of 
working bees in historic gardens throughout the 
year. With twelve planned for the year and a 
target of 150 people attending, this will mean 
that a range of historic gardens will have 150 days 


of work in them that otherwise they may not 
have had. A professional tree surgeon and a dry 
stone waller will be engaged for specific projects 
and members will not only be able to assist in 
these projects but will have the chance of learning 
skills. One of the working bees will be in an Edna 
Walling garden (see article on page 16), there will 
also be the chance to work in the Belmont 
garden, featured in the last issue of the journal 
and other gardens include Glen Harrow, the site 
of the late 1800s Cole Nursery where there is a 
collection of significant trees which have been 
sadly neglected in recent years, Glenara, Buda, 
Turkeith, Glenara and Wombat Park. For 
details of working bees, contact Helen Page on 

03 9397 2260. 

JOURNAL PACKING 

Thanks to Helen Page, Georgina Whitehead, 
John and Beverley Joyce, Di Ellerton, Laura 
Lewis, Beryl Black, Kate McKern, Kaye and 
Mike Stokes, Nina Crone, Monica Wells, Jeavons 
Baillie and Jackie Courmadias for packing the 
last journal. 

AUSTRALIA DAY HONOURS 
A number of Australian Garden History Society 
members were honoured in the Australia Day list, 
including Professor Richard Clough, Ross 
McKinnon and Caroline Simpson. 


---SUBSCRIPTIONS------ 

I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $42 □ 3 year Individual Member $120 

Q Household Membership (2 adults and children) $55 Q 3 year Household Membership $150 

□ Company/Institution/Library $66 D) 3 year Company/Institution/Library $180 

DI Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 DI Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: Q Visacard DI Mastercard DI Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholders signature . 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History , six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
( 03 ) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF 

MARCH 

WEDNESDAY 10 
Q’ld Brisbane — Open workshop 
k Unearthing Queensland’s Historic 
Gardens and Landscapes’ Time 7.30 pm 
Venue Mt Coottha Botanic Gardens. 

TUESDAY 16 

NSW Southern Highlands — 

Meet at Christ Church, Bong Bong 
for inspection of Historic Church 
at 1.30 pm then to Mount Murray 
Maples, Headlam Road, Moss Vale 
for afternoon tea with John McKenzie 
who will talk on maples. Cost $8 ($10 
non-members) Enquiries Sally Darling 
02 4886 4417 Bookings Trish 
Goodman 02 4868 3581 

SATURDAY 20 

Vic Beaufort — Working bee at 
Belmont. Enquiries 03 9397 2260 

SUNDAY 21 

NSW Bungendore — Watercolour 
workshop with Marcia Voce 
Time 10 am - 4 pm Cost $60 includes 
lunch ($65 non-members) 

TUESDAY 23 

Tas Hobart - Working bee at 
Runnymede, 61 Bay Road, New Town. 
Time 9 am - 12 noon. 

SATURDAY 27 - SUNDAY 28 

Vic Ballarat - Self drive tour of 
Ballarat Parks and Gardens led by 
Kevin Walsh. Enquiries 03 9397 2260 

APRIL 

THURSDAY 15 

Vic Melbourne — Illustrated talk by 
Sally Williams Historic Gardens of 


EVENTS 

Boston — Melbourne's Sister City 

Venue Mueller Hall, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra Time 8 pm 
Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 
Enquiries 03 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 17 

ACT Canberra — Heritage walk with 
ACT for trees - Yarramundi Reach 
Time 2 pm Enquiries Virginia Berger 
02 6295 2330 

Tas Premaydena & Koonya — 

The gardens of Margaret Scott at Tara, 
Premaydena and Maggie Best, Tower 
Farm at Koonya. Visitors are invited 
to bring a picnic lunch to have on 
the lawns of Para. Bookings Sallyann 
Dakis 6223 7997 Cost $10 members 
($15 non-members). 

SATURDAY 24 

Vic Belgrave — Working bee at Glen 
Harrow. Enquiries 03 9397 2260 

Q’ld Brisbane — Heritage Week 
display at Miegunyah and meeting 

MAY 

SATURDAY 22 

Q’ld Brisbane — A Day in 
Toowoomba - garden visits, lunch and 
meeting 

SATURDAY 29 

Vic Birregurra — Working bee 
Turkeith Enquiries 03 9397 2260 

JUNE 

WEDNESDAY 16 

Q’ld Brisbane — Lecture by Jeannie 
Sim ‘Defining a Queensland Garden’ 
and meeting Time 7.30 pm Venue Mt 
Coottha Botanic Gardens 


AUGUST 

SATURDAY 7 - SUNDAY 8 
Vic Geelong —Weekend Winter 
Seminar: From Gumboots to Gaiters — 
The Importance of the Garden to Rural 
Women. Interstate members welcome. 
Booking form to be included in next 
Journal. 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY I - MONDAY 4 
Vic Wyperfeld National Park — 

Self drive tour led by Rodger and 
Gwen Elliot. Interstate members 
welcome. Booking form to be included 
in July/August Journal. 

NOVEMBER 1999 

TUESDAY 2 - THURSDAY 4 
54 Mount Gambia* — Pre Conference 
Tour led by Di Wilkins focusing on the 
gardens and caves of the region and 
nearby: Tantanoola, Naracoorte, 
Englebrecht and Princess Margaret Rose. 

THURSDAY 5 - SUNDAY 7 

SA Mount Gambier — 20th Annual 
National Conference: The Changing 
Rural Landscape...Gardens, Vineyards 
and Forests’ Venue Barn Palais, Mount 
Gambier, SA. Enquiries Nicky 
Downer (08) 8370 8783 

MONDAY 8 

SA Mount Gambier — Optional Day. 
Gardens of Western Victoria Enquiries 
Nicky Downer (08) 8370 8783 

TUESDAY 9 - THURSDAY I I 

Vic Western Districts — Three day Post 
Conference Tour - further details next 
issue. 


EXPRESSION OF INTEREST 


^iTHE EDNA WALLING MEMORIAL GARDEN jjj| 

A major public access garden is to be constructed at Montrose in Melbourne in honour and to the memory of Edna Walling. 
The garden will occupy approximately 0.8 ha in size and will be situated in the former Austraflora garden site at Montrose^ 

The garden specification call for an Edna Walling style garden which will include identifiable Walling design components. 

This will flow into further garden of designers choice which will in effect be an expression of excellence of garden art. 

EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST ARE CALLED FROM PERSONS OR ORGANISATIONS 
SUITABLY QUALIFIED TO DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT THE GARDEN 

Supervision and management of the Expressions of Interest and the resultant design and construction of the garden will reside 
with the trustees of The Edna Walling Memorial Trust whose patron is Sir Rupert Hamer. 

Further details from: The Manager 

The Edna Walling Memorial Garden Trust 
Fax: 03 9728 8633 

email: walling@gumnutvillage.com.au 
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Diana Pockley 
Horticultural Library 



(top) Plan for a rose garden 
from Gertrude Jekyll's Roses 
for English Gardens (1902). 

(above) Early colonial garden 
c. 1850 at Clynevale in 
Tasmania from Cherish The 
Earth: The Story of Gardening in 
Australia by Beatrice Bligh 
(1973). 

(right) Title page from Shirley 
Hibberd’s Rustic Adornments 
for Homes of Taste (1870). 




Caroline Simpson, Philip 
Simpson and Diana Pockley 
at the State Library of 
New South Wales launch 
(left to right). 
Photo: Scott Wajon 


O ne of Australia’s most significant 
horticulture reference collections has 
recently been reassembled, after its 
sale six years ago. Caroline Simpson, who was 
recently awarded an Order of Australia Medal 
(OAM) in the Australia Day Honours, has been 
largely responsible for the task of locating 
and purchasing these valuable books for 
safekeeping and establishing the Diana Pockley 
Horticultural Library at the State Library of 
New South Wales. 

Diana Pockley was the founder and chairman 
of the Garden Committee of the National Trust 
of Australia (NSW). The establishment of the 
Garden Committee in 1964 was instrumental in 
bringing the gardens surrounding National Trust 
buildings into semblance. The role of the 
committee was to design and maintain the 
gardens and raise funds for their upkeep. Most 
notable amongst those under their jurisdiction 
were Lindesay, Experiment Farm Cottage and 
Old Government House. 

A gifted and committed gardener, Diana 
Pockley collected and set up the Garden 
Committee’s reference library of books and 
pamphlets relating to 19th and 20th century 
horticulture in Australia. The collection, kept at 
Lindesay at Darling Point, included such 
rarities as the first book on gardening written by 
a woman, The Floiver Garden in Australia by Mrs 
Rolf Boldrewood (1893), John Loudon’s English 
treasure Hortus Britannic us — a catalogue of 
plants from 1832 — as well as books on a wide 
range of practical aspects of gardening. 

Not only was the library testament to Diana 
Pockleys interest in Australian horticulture, but 
it served as a valuable reference for the Garden 
Committee. In 1993, when the Board of the 
National Trust determined a change of roles for 
the Garden Committee, it was disbanded and 
the library collection sold. 

Caroline Simpson, generous benefactor and 
garden historian, has gathered together over 160 
books from the original collection, providing the 
State Library with a valuable collection. The 
collection is now available to anyone with a love 
of gardening or horticultural history. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 

by Marion Blackwell 



H 


there, greetings — and to the Western 
Australian conference folk — reflections 
.on the wonderful time of communication, 
exchange and companionship that we shared. 

1 Botany’ Trisha said. 1 What’s going on in your neck of the woods?’ Where do I 
start! First and foremostly, the community is fighting hard to save ‘those self-same 
woods’ — namely old growth forests, with their magnificent mature trees and 
understorey flora. Nowhere other than in Australia does this component of the 
forest present such a rich diversity of plants, all due to the trees we have inherited, 
our wonderful individualistic ‘gum trees’ species of Eucalyptus with their 
perpendicular orientated leaves that allow the infiltration of sunlight. Producing shelter and life- 
giving dappled light below and providing habitat for growth of green plants in many and varied layers 
(trees, shrubs and ground covers), eucalypts are also, in general, deep-rooted (with deeply descending 
tap roots often obtaining their water from underground aquifers). This prevents them from robbing 
the top soil layers of moisture and in this way leaving space in the upper soil profile for more shallow 
rooted species. 

Lots of attention is also being given by both government and the farming community to salinity 
control/abatement, particularly in the Wheatbelt, where experimental ‘Oil Mallee’ reafforestation and 
Alley Farming are being successfully undertaken under a great variety of conditions — using carefully 
selected lignotuberous mallee species of Eucalyptus. 

Have you ever thought why it is that we have deserts (as two thirds of our continent is classified by 
international standards) and yet they in general do not look like deserts, because they are populated 
by numerous plants, insects, lizards, birds and other animals. The answer is, we have ‘clever plants’ 
and these are largely responsible for this situation as they provide habitats for the rest. Over the aeons, 
with relatively stable conditions, plants have adapted to the increasing aridity and leaching of the soils 
— at times with quite astonishing results and breakthroughs. 

Amazing stories are unfolding as the secrets of these successes are being revealed by research 
botanists such as Professor John Pate at The University of Western Australia and Dr Kingsley Dixon 
of Kings Park and Botanic Gardens. Besides research into how plants survive under extreme isolation 
and heat radiation, low levels of soil nutrients and water availability, they have elucidated phenomena 
of colour cued pollination; the purpose and mechanisms of carnivorae; the reasons behind stilt plants 
and resurrection plants; the function of proteoid roots (root clusters) which enable these plants to 
solubise insoluble phosphates in certain parts of the soil profile; the underground lives or half-lives of 
some extraordinary plants such as species of Lobelia; details of nitrogen and Phosphate metabolism; 
adaptation to stress in plants of Mediterranean type ecosystems; the economy of Symbiotic-Nitrogen 
fixing relationships involving three different types of partners - bacteria, actinomycetes and blue-green 
algae; the rooting patterns of sand plain plants and their functions; the biology of geophytes, fire 
ephemerals, and of seeders versus re-sprouters; water relationships in parasitism; adaptive strategies of 
energy capture by plants; the physiology of winter active plants that shut down’ in summer; root 
hemi-parasitism whereby food and moisture are obtained indirectly via haustoria from the host plant; 
and hidden microbial-assisted plant food supply networks. 

One bizarre type of epi-parasitism that has been uncovered, is the curious case of Rhysanthella gardneri 
which relies for its complete nutriment on another (shrubby) plant Melaleuca uncinata carried out by 
means of a fungal bridge. Following this discovery, further research has now revealed that in a number of 
cases, a mycorrhizal fungus may in fact provide nutrient bridges between several different plants, by 
means of which ‘nutrient sharing’ takes place! 

Such are some of the hidden secrets of our low nutrient adapted plants, recently revealed by detailed 
botanical physiology research and at times by complex biochemical analyses. So you see, far from the 
common conception that botany is a ‘stuffy old fuddy-duddy subject’, current research is bringing to 
light a whole suite of fascinating scientific phenomena, hidden strategies and processes, as well as 
quite bizarre examples of botanical adaptations. 

I await with bated breath further revelations. 


Marion Blackwell grew up in the outback with her initial education through School of the Air. She is an environmental scientist 
and landscape designer and is the founding director of Blackwell & Associates, an active Landscape Architectural practice in Perth. 
For many the name Marion Blackwell is synonymous with conservation. Her accomplishments demonstrate that a woman can 
achieve an esteemed career and as a corollary be at the centre of decision making and policy direction. Marion has brought her 
botanical expertise and broad background knowledge of Australia to many boards and other advisory bodies. 
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Jean Galbraith 

Adieu Correa 

Anne Latreille has spent the last two years working on a book of correspondence between Jean Galbraith 
and Joan Law-Smith. In this article, Anne provides a valedictory overview of this talented botanists life. 



Jean Galbraith at her work 
desk at Dunedin in March 
1989. 


J ean Galbraith, botanist, naturalist, writer 
and gardener, was born at Tyers in 
Gippsland, Victoria in 1906 and died at 
Ringwood, Victoria, early this year. She 
made Australian plants, about which little 
information had been published, accessible to 
the wider population of people interested in the 
topic...not just to botanists but to gardeners, 
naturalists and conservationists. Her major 
publications, Wildflowers of Victoria (1950, 
reprinted in 1956 and 1967), and Field Guide 
to the Wildflowers of South-East Australia (1967), 
included all necessary botanical detail — she 
was a very precise person — but also brought 
the plants alive. She said that when writing, she 
always sought to visualise each plant and describe 
it in a manner that would present a picture to 
the reader. Jean had a fine eye for the minutest 
variations in plants and, being a naturalist, for 
the situations in which they grew. Among 
thousands of specimens she collected for the 
National Herbarium in Victoria, where she spent 
countless happy hours engaged in research and 
communion with fellow botanists, her name lives 


on in Dampiera galbraithiana, 1988, and Boronia 
galbraithiae , 1992. 

Around her home, Dunedin at Tyers, Jean, her 
father and mother made a garden whose beauty 
she shared with fellow gardeners through seven 
decades of writing — in periodicals, newspapers 
and books. A love of plants was fundamental to 
her being, learning about plants was of immense, 
continuing interest. Throughout her life she 
encouraged this in others. 

The Galbraiths, devout members of the 
Christadelphian faith who saw God’s hand in 
every facet of Nature, led a simple life at 
Dunedin based around a farm and garden so 
productive that they were virtually self-sufficient. 
Often ill as a child and a voracious reader, Jean 
was encouraged by her parents to take an 
interest in the garden, the birds that visited it, 
and the surrounding bushland. She left school 
at 14. Then, aged 16, she met the botanist, 
H. B. Williamson, at a Field Naturalists’ Club 
of Victoria wildflower show in Melbourne. 
Recognising her thirst for knowledge, he 
suggested she send him plants for identification. 
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Their eight-year correspondence and friendship 
built the foundations of botany for her. Her 
association with the FNCV continued through 
the rest of her life. She was awarded the prestigious 
Australian Natural History Medallion in 1970. 

Jean once said she could not live without 
writing. In 1925 her letters and observations 
began appearing in the monthly magazine, The 
Garden Lover , under the pen-name ‘Correa 
which she chose for the sheets of this Australian 
plant that cloaked the hillsides around Dunedin. 
From 1931-75 she wrote a regular column in 
this magazine, ‘From Day to Day in the Garden. 
An inspirational and constant voice in gardening 
journalism can have a profound effect on 
generations of gardeners (witness V. Sackville- 
West’s writings in The Observer). Jean’s readers 
were legion, and the news that she was to leave 
The Garden Lover after 50 years brought a cry of 
despair from one: 

You mean you re going to say goodbye? I cant 
bear that you should stop writing 7 Dear 
Correa , it has been so wonderfid, all these 
years > the way you ha ve been able to share the 
things that surround you ... 

When, through age and failing eyesight, Jean had 
to discontinue the articles she contributed to The 
Age newspaper from 1985-92, there were similar 
dismayed letters. 

Jean Galbraith’s major publications contribute 
immeasurably to the body of knowledge about 
indigenous plants. Wildflowers of Victoria was 
the first comprehensive such publication since 
Ferdinand Mueller’s Key to the System of 
Victorian Plants , part 1. The Field Guide to the 
Wildflowers of South-East Australia took five 
years of research and writing, and involved 
travelling thousands of kilometres, often in 
remote areas — a tall order for anyone, much 
less a frail woman in her 60s. 

Her other important books — Garden in a 
Valley (1939, republished 1985), A Gardeners 
Year (1987) and A Garden Lovers Journal (1989) 
— encourage a wider appreciation of gardening, 
and promote her belief in gardens as sources of 
solace, delight and spiritual renewal. But she also 
found pleasure in garden chores, and in growing 
things. At Dunedin, the garden which evolved 
with her and which she left in 1993, she loved 
to experiment with new or interesting plants, 
particularly alpines, and the front verandah held 
a clutch of pots containing the rare, the more 
common and the sickly. She called it ‘intensive 
care’. A visit to Dunedin and a walk around the 


rather wild, but evocative, garden with 
its creator was an experience to be 
treasured. 

It is good to know that the house and 
garden are now in the hands of 
sympathetic people whose garden 
restoration work — despite the best 
efforts of Jean’s family, the garden had 
declined while the house stood empty 
— maintains much of the feeling 
of the original. Dunedin, on the 
Melbourne side of Tyers, just before 
the town sign, is open to the public 
on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 
Memories of Jean are preserved in one 
room of the house where a collection 
of memorabilia is displayed. This 
includes one of her old scrapbooks, 
original copies of The Garden Lover , a 
home-made set of rudimentary chess 
pieces, many of her books, and her 
treasured microscope. But it is not easy 
to confine her to one part of her old 
domain, and her spirit lives on in the 
garden — as it does also in the 
National Herbarium where she spent 
so many absorbed and productive 
hours in the pursuit of furthering 
understanding of the Australian flora. 

Anne Latreille’s book Kindred Spirits; 
a botanical correspondence, details the 
lives and working relationship of Jean 
Galbraith and Joan Law-Smith and 
will be published by the Australian 
Garden History Society later this year. 





Jean Galbraith's spirit lives on 
in her garden Dunedin, at Tyers 
in Victoria (photographed left) 
and in the books she wrote 
(above). 


Anne Latreille is a Melbourne 
writer and journalist. She 
edited the gardening page of 
The Age newspaper from 
1985-96. Her books include 
The Natural Garden; the life and 
work of Ellis Stones (1991) and 
Kindred Spirits; a botanical 
correspondence. 
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On the weekend of August 7 
& 8, the Victorian branch of 
the Australian Garden History 
Society is holding a seminar in 
Geelong 'From Gaiters to 
Gumboots: Women and 
Gaedening in Rural Victona’ 
on the importance of the 
garden to rural women in 
Victoria. In this article Katie 
Holmes explores some of the 
historical understandings of 
the association between 
women and gardens, and 
considers the importance of 
gardening for women and for 
the nation. 



FERTILE GROUND 


omen and 



orticulture 


In 1913 the magazine Home and Garden 
Beautiful was moved to comment on the secret 
behind the very beautiful garden. 

Where ever you find a garden beautiful—that 
is very beautiful—it is always safe to connect a 
woman with it. In any case , it is the correct 
and diplomatic thing to do. A garden of Roses 
and a sun-bonnet—any old color and shape 
will do — a rapturous bed of Poppies and a 
vision ofan artists dream of red hair with a 
golden radiance like a summer morning sun on 
a rippling sea—Violets and Snowdrops and 
two soft arms wet with dew and so on, and so 
on—but the woman is always there in the 
garden very beautiful. 

A man always betrays his presence in a 
garden that is left solely to his management. 

His utilitarian instincts are found in the 
surreptitious smuggling of a Tomato vine or a 
bed of Lettuce in what he considered an out of 
the way corner, which a woman would regard 
as a treasure spot for some of the more delicate 
and beautiful blooms of her garden.' 

From the Garden of Eden to the medieval 
flower garden, from the nineteenth century 
cottage garden to the small twentieth century 
suburban garden of our cities, woman has been 
at home in the garden, or at least parts of it. You 
will usually find her, as in the above passage, 
amongst the flowers, her femininity aligned with 
the delicate style and perfume of the species 
she cultivates. Occasionally she can be found 
mowing the lawn, or digging a trench, but more 
often she bends gently to catch the scent of 
the flower, or stands elegantly, hose in hand, 
watering her blooms. 

Man in the garden adopts a very different pose. 
He is shown at work and is more often found 
pushing the wheelbarrow or in the vegetable 
patch, than cultivating beauty amongst the 
flowers. The exception to this is roses. Men, it 
appears, are the rose experts, and indeed many 
seem to devote their life to cultivating new 
species and naming them after women. 

So familiar are these associations, that we rarely 
pause to give them thought. But what are their 
implications? 


Eleanor Perenyi, in her collection of essays 
Green Thoughts: a writer in the garden looks at the 
age-old affiliation between women and flowers 
and argues that it has far from innocent 
overtones. She writes of womens ‘two-thousand 
year incarceration in the flower garden, 
suggesting that they have been confined there for 
being both the givers of life and fertility, and the 
‘baneful caster of withering spells’. 2 Confining 
women to the flower garden kept them safely 
caged and appropriately submissive. And indeed, 
there are strong associations between flowers and 
femininity: each evokes images of daintiness, of 
delicacy, of the need for care and protection from 
the harsher elements. The femininity’ of the 
flower garden was further reinforced by its 
physical and functional location to the house. 
There women could grow flowers for decorating 
their interiors, while the kitchen garden provided 
the produce and herbs essential for cooking. In 
this way, gardening enabled an extension of 
women’s sphere beyond the walls of the house, 
but it did not extend out into the broader 
landscape, or beyond the front fence. 3 

But if the flower garden was a place of 
containment and subordination, it could also be 
a space of empowerment and great creativity, an 
area of land which provided women with the 
opportunity to plant particular visions on the 
landscape, and to instil their environment with 
their own values. Indeed as women’s gardening 
books from the nineteenth century onward have 
suggested, in gardening women could find not 
only active, healthy recreation, but a space where 
their identity might be framed, their authority 
exercised and their knowledge and skill given 
public display. 4 Gardens could be sites where 
individual women could generate alternative 
understandings of the meanings of womanhood. 
And in gardening women shaped and often 
transformed their local, specific environments. 

Women’s involvement in the garden then, 
carries different meanings, alternately a place 
of subordination or one of empowerment. It 
depends, of course, on the ground on which you 
stand. How, in Australia, might we understand 
the cultural meanings of gender in the garden? 
How do we begin to think about women, 
gardens and gardening? 
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One place of beginning, is to return to the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when 
women were being encouraged to take up 
horticulture, to turn their seemingly natural 
affinity with flowers into a profession. 

horticulture: 

FIT WORK FOR WOMEN 

In 1889 The Dawn , a feminist magazine edited 
by Louisa Lawson, ran a short paragraph by a 
male writer: A woman is at home in a garden. 
The physical work connected with dressmaking, 
telegraphy, typewriting , and all other labor open 
to women, is heavier than is required for the 
bulk of horticultural operations. In 
growing flowers, 7 the writer 
went on, ‘the minute care 
and attention necessary are 
by no means unfitted for 
women, while in fruit¬ 
growing the same remark 
applies.’ Our anonymous 
male writer concluded 
his paragraph with the 
observation, ‘There is a great 
opening for the utilisation of female labor in the 
art that doth mend Nature, 7 and I trust that 
we shall soon see a training-class in horticulture 
attached to educational centres.’ 5 

A point often repeated in the call for women to 
take up horticulture, was the assumption of 
women’s natural affinity with things small and 
delicate. But here in the Dawn we have an 
encouragement for women to venture beyond 
the flower garden into the orchard, from an area 
immediately connected to the house, into areas 
of productivity as well. The rationale for women’s 
suitability, however, remained the same. It was 
put succinctly by a Miss K.M Courthauld to a 
meeting in London of the Women’s Agricultural 
and Horticultural International Union: fruit 
farming was an appropriate occupation for 
women, since grafting, pruning, and budding 
were matters demanding deftness rather than 
strength, and required fingers used to delicate 
employment’. 6 At the same meeting of the 
Union, Miss Bruce, identified as a ‘pioneer 
in market gardening in Australia’, reported 
that market gardening promised profitable 
employment opportunities for women in the 
Commonwealth, ‘provided they were properly 
trained and capable of hard work’. 

The call the Dawn issued for women to take 
up horticulture was picked up by other 
Australian magazines. In 1894 the Australian 


Home Journal observed, ‘Home is essentially a 
woman’s sphere; and what is a home without a 
garden?’ 8 Gardening was suitable for women 
because of its immediate association with the 
domestic sphere. A garden made a house a 
home. Five years later Burnley Horticultural 
College opened its doors to women and many 
newspapers and journals espoused the suitability 
of gardening as an occupation for women: as 
work. The Australian Women's Sphere in 1900 
declared that women were naturally more artistic 
than men and encouraged women to think of 
gardening as an occupation. 

In the March/April 1998 
edition of Australian 
Garden History , Rowan 
Wilken discussed the 
Sphere article and the 
encouragement for women 
to take up horticulture, placing 
this call within the broader 
struggle for women rights, 
particularly the right to vote, 
and the desirability of an 
independent income. Wilken 
pointed to the wider context 
within which women’s participation in 
horticultural training began, and indeed its 
successful outcomes — producing Australian 
garden designers such as Edna Walling, Olive 
Mellor and Emily Gibson. 

The Australian Womens Sphere was joined by 
other voices encouraging women to pursue 
horticulture as a profession. In 1911, the Argus 
was again encouraging women to take up 
horticulture at Burnley: ‘There is no question 
that horticulture is a suitable occupation for 
women: it was healthy, interesting and several 
professional “gardeneresses”, graduates from 
Burnley, were now doing very well. 9 We might 
also ask whether for the Argus , gardening was 
more suitable than some of the other professions 
women were seeking to enter. As a great believer 
in women s place remaining within the home, the 
Argus was unlikely to encourage women in their 
fight for entry into medicine, or the Law, or any 
of the other bastions of male power women were 
slowly infiltrating. Gardening was not only 
suitably feminine, but women’s activities there 
were safe: better they be in the garden than 
agitating for political rights on the streets. 10 As 
Robert Riley notes: 

the garden is an artificial place made from the 
real ’ an illusion of a world. What better place 
to give women. ..an illusion ofpower without 
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actual power? What better place to keep them 
busy without interfering in things that 
matt erf" 

The calls for women to take up horticulture 
were not restricted to Australia. In both Britain 
and America women were entering horticultural 
training colleges, some, such as England’s 
Viscountess Wolseley’s Glynde School for Lady 
Gardeners (1902), were set up especially for 
women. Frances Wolseley recognised that many 
women were having to earn their own living; 
gardening offered them the opportunity for 
financial independence, and an interesting, 
rewarding life. But the British magazine The 
Garden cautioned those who imagined they 
could make ‘an easy and delightful means of 
livelihood’ from gardening. Far better, suggested 
The Garden , and in doing so revealed its true 
colours, that a wife or daughter or sister use their 
skills acquired through training, ‘to strengthen 
the hands of the legitimate bread-winner of the 
family. The more highly trained and skilful 
the help can be the better’. Rather than entering 
into competition with men, the magazine 
‘earnestly commended’ to those women whose 
circumstances render it needful’ that fellowship 
was the better path to follow. ‘What man would 
not welcome and be blessed by the skilful and 
unassuming help of his women folk in the 
inevitable struggles of early days?’ 12 What man 
indeed? 

The story of one South Australian 
woman, however, reveals the perils 
/ involved in assuming women will 

always play the supporting role. 
According to Everyladys 
Journal of 1918, Mrs 
F. Caley Smith was the 
only woman nurseryman’ 
in Australia, and a very 
successful one at that. 
Her husband, an expert 
hybridist, had died 
after two years of 
marriage and she 
had been left to 
carry on his work. 
In her hands the 
business expanded and 
flourished; she found 
she had ‘acquired 
sufficient knowledge to 
cope completely with 
any possible emergency 
or difficulty which 


might arise.’ 13 Mrs Caley Smith did not believe in 
employing only women in her garden, but she 
did have three ‘girl-gardeners’, who outstripped 
the boys in all tasks except deep cultivation. Mrs 
Caley Smith saw the maternal instinct at work: 
‘She [the girl-gardener] will work for the love of 
flowers. She really wishes to supply the needs of 
baby plants; and once a girl becomes fond of you 
and the garden, she will do anything for you.’ 14 

Mrs Caley Smith may have believed herself the 
only female ‘nurseryman’ in Australia, but a 
correspondent to the Journal of Horticulture in 
1910 would have begged to differ. S.C. Handley 
identified herself as a woman horticulturalist of 
only a few years standing’ who had been running 
a nursery business for two years. She also thought 
herself one of the first women to Take up nursery 
work’, which included ‘attending to green¬ 
houses, glass-house, garden work, running a 
shop, and doing all floral work’ herself. Ms 
Handley was self-taught, and attributed all her 
knowledge to the Journal of Horticulture. She 
assured the journal that ‘no man ever does a day’s 
work in my little nursery’, of which she was justly 
proud, proud enough in fact to enclose several 
photos for the journal to reproduce, showing 
the growth of her roses eighteen months after 
planting. The Journal it seems did not know 
quite how to respond to such testimony; the 
letter was kept for three months before 
publishing, and finally a reply was forthcoming: 
it glowed a little under her praise, and 
congratulated her on her ‘successful work’, but 
the prospect of too many self-taught women 
establishing nurseries and endowing themselves 
with the title ‘horticulturalist’, was rather 
worrying. The editor attempted diplomacy: ‘The 
best sphere undoubtedly of woman generally is 
in the “Home Beautiful” and the “Garden 
Beautiful” surrounding that home calls for the 
best interest of the woman in the home. It is in 
keeping with high ideals and utility that it should 
be so. Our whole aspiration is to help promoting 
“Beautiful Homes and Gardens.’” 15 

The training of women as horticulturalists 
then, was not something unanimously endorsed 
within the broad gardening community. As in 
other male dominated professions, challenges to 
male privilege and knowledge were contested. 
But the fact that women had for centuries been 
tending gardens and indeed had been encouraged 
in their knowledge of flowers and plants, 
weakened the voices of those who would restrict 
their claims to professional standing. Indeed the 
Tasmanian correspondent for the Journal of 
Horticulture , Mr E.H. Linton, replied to a 
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reader’s letter: you can hardly expect I should 
agree that “gardening is, on the whole, an 
extremely un-lady-like-pursuit”—but the women 
of our house have been gardeners for hundreds of 
years past, so perhaps my susceptibilities have 
become blunted’. 16 Women had already proved 
their talent in the garden; the case was closed. 

In the call for women to take up horticulture 
we can identify many of the influences shaping 
the cultural and political climate of turn-of-the- 
century Australian society, and indeed that of 
other English speaking countries. Educated 
women throughout the English speaking world 
were entering into paid work in greater numbers 
and were struggling to gain access to professional 
employment. Horticulture, like teaching and 
nursing, was an occupation which did not 
threaten understandings of femininity. It was also 
an area which could be seen to add to the 
prosperity and well-being of the nation, as 
suggested by the English magazine The Garden. 
‘Horticulture has become a decided power in 
promoting the nations prosperity and happiness.’ 
The improvement of old gardens and the creation 
of new ones, lead ‘to an appreciable augmentation 
of national prosperity in the increased 
employment of well-paid labour and the 
advancement of the trades whose existence is the 
outcome of the needs of horticulture’. 17 

The significance of the garden for the nation 
suggests another dimension to the Australian 
call for women to take up horticulture. The 
Federation of the different Australian colonies in 
1901 created a country keen to establish an 
understanding of itself as a nation, and eager to 
promote the prosperity of its settlers. Women and 
gardens were seen to have an important role to 
play in this. Gardens have long been seen to have 
a stabilising, settling effect on those who create 
them or come under their influence. As areas of 
beauty and tranquillity, they offer places of refuge 
in the ‘deserts of crowded cities and suburbs’. 
The calls upon women to beautify the cities 
and mediate the harsher experiences of 
industrialisation, suggests another phase in the 
colonisation of Australia, a shift from the 
settlement of land to render it productive, to the 
settlement of land through beautification and 
domestication. When Carl Luffman observed in 
1903, we have been busy taking possession of the 
country and securing ourselves, and have left the 
fashioning of our gardens to casual hands. But we 
are settling down and demanding more of the arts 
and graces of life’, 18 he identified an area in which 
women were seen to have a particular and 
desirable contribution to make. Indeed, as a Miss 



Dunington informed the Working Women’s 
College in London in 1907, women had a 
particular skill when it came to landscape 
gardening, be it for large or small 
gardens: ‘it is the adapting 
of sites and means, 
of utilising natural 
advantages, and 
turning unsightly 
spots into beautiful 
places that women’s 
talents can be shown 
to great advantage’. 1 
Such skill was in 
demand in Australia. 

At the same time 
as the nationalist 
writers such as Henry 
Lawson and the 
Heidelberg School of painters were representing 
men’s troubled relationship with the harsh 
Australian landscape, women were being called 
upon to bring harmony, beauty and peacefulness 
into both the cities and the country. They were 
seen to possess the skills in the art that doth 
mend nature’. 

Be they suburban blocks or country estates, 
gardens have been designed, worked and 
enjoyed by both women and men. Both can 
use the garden for similar purposes: for 
relaxation, for the creation of their vision of 
beauty, for statements about their skills as 
gardeners. The garden then is not one of 
those spaces which we can designate as a 
‘woman’s’ space nor as clearly a feminine 
space: its meanings can be fragmented and 
contradictory. They change. What we can see, 
however, is the ways in which the space of 
the garden also served in the construction of 
gender difference: both men and women 
garden but the ways in which they were seen to 
do this and the different visions they created, 
were shaped by and in turn shaped ideas about 
femininity and masculinity. 

Gardens could also be a contested space. Once 
women were free to extend their creativity 
beyond the greenhouse and men were no longer 
the lone participants in active physical labour, 
the garden became a place where men and 
women might struggle to determine whose vision 
of beauty would be realised, a place where certain 
forms of knowledge could be important arbiters, 
and where, for white women at least, a sense of 
the superiority and suitability of their vision and 
skill carried surprising, although not ringing, 
public endorsement. 
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GERANIUMS 

IN EURO PE AN-AUSTRALIAN CULTURE 


by Dianne Johnson 

W e urban Australians attach such 
strong sentiments and associations to 
flowers that it is easy to assume all 
humans do the same. These values, however, 
are cultural. Consider, for example the English 
gamekeeper’s choice of flowers for Lady 
Chatterley: 

He bad brought columbines and campions , 
and new-mown bay, and oak-tufts and 
honeysuckle in small bud. He fastened fluffy 
young oak-sprays round her breast, sticking in 
tufts of bluebells and campion; and in her 
navel he poked a pink campion flower ; and in 
her maiden-head were forget-me-nots and 
wood-ruff... And he stuck flowers in the hair of 
his own body, and wound a bit of creeping- 
jenny round his penis , and stuck a single bell 
of hyacinth in his navel. 1 
Had he chosen to garland her breasts with 
pelargoniums and to entwine his genitalia with ivy 
geraniums’, the effect would certainly have been 
different! In this classic Mills and Boon anti-class 
romance about the possibility of egalitarian love, 
the use of the wild flora of the English woodland 
and the field is purposeful and significant. 

Flowers contribute to and are a part of 
particular cultures, firstly, because they have been 
domesticated and brought under cultivation by 
humans, and secondly, because they are used 
throughout human social life. 2 We use them to 
mark out the changes in age and status and to 
herald the dramas of the human life cycle: birth, 
marriage, re-marriage and death. We use them 
to celebrate annual festivals, anniversaries, 
reunions, the meetings of lovers, the visits of 
friends, in the establishment and maintenance, 
even the ending of relationships, with the dead as 
well as the living, with divinities as well as with 
other humans. In many Australian communities, 
the flowers themselves are celebrated in festivals, 
such as Canberra’s ‘Floriade’, Blackheath’s 
'Rhododendron Festival’ and many others too 
numerous to list. In classical mythology, there 
are many instances where flowers were believed 
to have arisen from the life-blood of a slain god, 
or there is the less violent origin in a belief that 
flowers grew from the tear drops of sorrowful 
lovers. 3 


We cultivate them for visual displays, for their 
essences and fragrances, for their tastes, for their 
sweetness and for medicinal purposes. We use 
them to express and enhance the most precious 
and tender moments in our lives — to celebrate 
our joys, to share our hopes, and to give voice to 
our deepest sympathies and losses. We use them to 
decorate ourselves — the buttonhole, the garland, 
the lei, the daisy chain, a tendril through braided 
hair, the single inflorescence behind the ear, the 
ring of roses round the brow, the corsage on the 
breast, the spray on the wrist, the posy at the waist, 
the casual anklet, the cleavaged bloom, as chaplets 
in glory or as the crown of thorns in mockery. We 
use them as offerings to others — to honour, to 
placate, to apologise, to make peace, to express 
delight or simply to show friendship. We give 
them in bunches, bouquets, sheafs, baskets, in 
petal showers, in pot-pourris, in perfumes and in 
essences. We incorporate them into our houses, 
our offices, our institutions of learning, our 
churches and our temples, into our images, our art 
and our icons. They are incredibly important to us! 

A significant aspect of the culture of flowers 
is their role in gift exchange and, according to 
Goody, 4 the hierarchy of the European urban 
bourgeoisie runs — purchased, garden, wild, 
with a further distinction between the cut and 
the potted. Cut flowers bought from the florist 
are the ultimate extravagance — ephemeral and 
costly. Potted plants can be given as gifts, but 
only in certain circumstances. Fresh flowers 
dominate over dried or artificial, the dried and 
artificial being used mainly as gifts to oneself 
through the winter. 

But not all human societies have a culture 
about flowers, and in some societies, there have 
been discontinuities. In Asia and Europe, for 
example, the culture around flowers has waxed 
and waned, revolutionary regimes and austere, 
puritan outbursts of religion discouraging their 
consumption as being inessential: facile, 
frivolous and distracting. 5 

THE AUSTRALIAN ‘GERANIUM’ 
Familiarity may not necessarily lead to contempt; 
more commonly it can produce an ambivalent 
regard or blind acceptance. 6 

Nothing quite heralds the fact of European 
settlement in Australia like geraniums, or what 
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we Europeans fondly call ‘geraniums’ 7 . It’s an 
unkempt, loud-mouth of a plant, and when 
flowering en masse, the heads simply scream for 
attention —‘Look at me!’ shrieks the scarlet. 
‘No, me‘, yells the orange. ‘Hey, what about me!’ 
the magenta one howls. On closer inspection, 
it reveals its inelegant, gout-ridden, arthritic 
stems, quite reminiscent of the working person’s 
hands. The prolific flowerings soldier forth 
through the grimmest of times and in the 
sleaziest of neighbourhoods, seeming to defy 
class boundaries, social change, climatic zones 
and geography. 

Can their dogged familiarity in the Australian 
scene simply be ascribed to their being very easy 
to propagate and their ability to survive with a 
minimum of tending and fuss? There’s more to 
them than their botanical adaptability: they are 
an important icon in Australian cultural life. 
Where we grow them and how we regard them 
tells us a lot about us. Moreover, they have 
different meanings in other cultures. 

My grandmother lived on a property called 
‘Ladysmith’ in northern New South Wales, in 
the Upper Horton Valley near Barraba. She was 
my grandfather’s third wife and he was my 
grandmother’s second husband, their former 
partners having died in harsh and tragic 
circumstances in the developing colony. 
Grandmother, Annie Johnson had inherited the 
house and garden, from the previous wife (and 
sister-in-law), Sarah McGregor. Within the 
home paddock of ‘Ladysmith’ , there was a rose 
bush, an old plum tree, a crab-apple, a thick- 
waisted wisteria, some nasturtiums near the 
leaking tap off the old tankstand at the back and, 
near the front gate, a leggy, somewhat battered 
old ‘geranium’.* It was regularly ‘pruned’ by us 
grandkids when we landed in it, having leapt for 
a ball or near-strangled each other to death in a 
game of ‘Cowboys and Indians’. ‘Can’t kill it off 
with a stick’, my father used to say. ‘Can’t beat 
the bloody thing to death’, my uncle used to 
growl in response. Like the little Aussie battler of 
earlier times, it survived in spite of what was 
done to it. Its adaptability made it well suited to 
its representation as a humble endurer. 

Significantly, no-one in the family could 
remember planting the ‘geranium’; it had always 
just been there. Unlike the rose and the jonquils, 
which had been bought and planted with 
ceremony, no-one could recall actually planting 
the ‘geranium’. Like its counterpart in Australian 
yards across the country, slips (softwood 
cuttings) had been snitched and pilfered, 
through others’ front fences most likely, and 


simply ‘stuck in’. Its commonness in Australian 
gardens was one of its most endearing features. 

Bernard O’Reilly, writing about his childhood 
early this century, in Kanimbla Valley oi the Blue 
Mountains area, describes the view from his bed: 
My little bed was out on the earthfloored 
verandah - which of course faced the northeast; 
geraniums and begonias grew beside my bed 
and a wild garden overflowed down the hill 
from the verandah edge . The flowers in that 
blessed sheltered spot were still blooming 
in midwinter. I went to sleep, breathing in all 
the combined fragrance of an old fashioned 
garden and woke ivhen bars of warm sunshine 
were slanting down betiveen the battlemented 

Henry Lawson in his story, ‘Water Them 
Geraniums’ 10 describes this battler plant very aptly: 
Geraniums ivere the only flowers I saw grow 
in the drought out there. I remembered this 
woman had a few dirty grey-green lea ves 
behind some sticks against the bark wall near 
the door; and in spite of the sticks the fowls 
used to get in and scratch beds under the 
geraniums and scratch dust over them, and 
ashes were thrown there — with an idea of 
helping the flowers, I suppose; and greasy dish¬ 
water, when fresh water was scarce — till you 
might as well try to water a dish of fat. 

In this story about early settler women, hardship, 
loneliness and abject depression, the geranium 
becomes a symbol of stoic and silent continuity, 
outliving poor Mrs Spicer who, ‘past carin’ about 
anything at all, ‘had lost all her curiousity’. 11 

In a more recent account ol growing advice, 
Beryl Stockton (who has spent over thirty years 
growing pelargoniums for flower shows and for her 
Melbourne based nursery) suggests that ‘growing 
pelargoniums is good therapy when you’re not 
feeling so well as there is always a flower to cheer 
you up.’ 12 She says she has known of people 
who became interested in pelargoniums because 
of posies given to them at a time of illness. 

The president of the Sydney Geranium and 
Pelargonium Society, George Baker, when 
launching a book on Australian-developed 
pelargonium cultivars in the Bicentennial year, 
wrote that ‘through the years of trial and 
hardship, the geranium shared the perils of the 
pioneers, often the only splash of colour in their 
bleak lives.’ He elaborates saying the ‘geranium’ 
in Australia is ‘a colourful symbol of tenacity and 
vigour.’ 13 In the early settler development of 
Australia, it seems that these ‘geranium’ plants 
‘went with pioneer women to the Outback, in 
drays and bullock wagons, growing in kerosene 


FOOTNOTES 

7 'Geranium' is an inclusinve 
term which is applied in 
popular language to all 
members of the Geraniaceae 
family, which includes 
geraniums, pelargoniums (and 
erodiums in Australia). The 
tenm ‘geranium’ mostly refers 
to what are designated 
botanically as ‘pelargoniums'. 

All members of the 
Geranaceae family have a 
distinctive seed head, like that 
of a crane's beak ( Geranos , 
Greek for crane). The origin as 
a wild flower is mostly in 
South Africa. Pelargoniums 
(pelargos, Greek for stork) are 
further distinguished by their 
apparent stork bill-like seed. 

8 An informant George 
Zdenkowski, told me that the 
garden of his childhood on 
Eastern Creek, a tributary of 
the Hawkesbury River, had 
much the same kind of plants 
as these. 

9 O’Reilly (nd);l40. O'Reilly 

(12) describes the house as 
standing 'on the gently 
swelling ndge in the fork of 
two creeks'. He further 
elaborates that the house was 
‘of slabs silvered by weather; it 
(had) a thatched roof and a 
great stone chimney and like 
nearly every pioneer home it 
face(d) the north east... 
(which)... meant other things 
beside warm sun on its front 
verandah... It meant that the 
house faced the rosy promise 
of every dawn, that it looked 
into the sun all day, that its 
flower garden in the front was 
sundrenched and robust. But 
mostly it influenced the 
outlook of the people who 
lived there, who grew up with 
the habit of sunshine and 
brightness and the breath of 
gardens and outdoors in their 
homes. In this, O'Reilly 
assured us, 'the pioneers and 
their children had a long start 
on the rest of the community 
who had not yet emerged 
from the influence of the dark, 
stuffy Victorian parlour, and 
everything that went with it.' 

10 Lawson, Henry Water Them 

I I Geraniums' in Prose Works of 

12 Henry Lawson 

13 ibid. 
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“You could 
hardly expect to 
patch up a 
quarrel with a 
miffed lover by 
sending a sheaf 
of geraniums 
— long 
stemmed of 
course — now 
could you! ” 



tins outside the back door of every slab hut and 
surviving droughts by having the teapot emptied 
on them.’ 14 

‘Geraniums' as reminders of ‘home’ in Europe, 
were constant allies in the trespass of colonisation. 
They divided the domestic (known and safe) 
from the wild (unknown and potentially 
dangerous), their flowers and foliage most 
definitely and purposefully not blending into the 
grey/green bush of the ancient vegetation of the 
continent. They mediated space and marked out 
territory like dogs pissing on the boundaries.They 
were grown near their human companions, but at 
an appropriate distance so as to divide spaces — 
as borders, boundaries and sentinels — keeping 
in and keeping out. They were kept outdoors as 
dividers: the inside from the outside, mine from 
yours. So they lived in tins, jam jars and pots on 
porches and verandahs or they grew around the 
front steps, on the boundary of the yard or as a 
single sentinel, on duty with the usually rusted 
old letter box at the front gate. 

Jack Goody, the esteemed anthropologist, 
notes that peripherally-planted flowers that are 
not central to the garden in the physical sense, 
being planted on the perimeter, along the 
walls and on the edges of paths are consistent 
with a certain utilitarian or even puritanical 
ambivalence. “‘Too much time should not be 
spent on flowers it is said.” It is a way of having 
it both ways’, comments Goody. 15 

Peter Conrad having escaped his post-war 
Tasmanian childhood to England, returned in 
1989 to the farm in the Huon Valley, where he 
spent all his boyhood holidays. He found, whilst 
visiting, a photo of the back gate he’d taken when 
he was about ten: 

The snap sums up my hopeful picture of the 
place... The snap is obsessively composed: an 
out-of-focus apple bough hanging overhead in 
shadow\ and in the centre, blindingly sunny, 
the gate of filigree wire standing open in 
invitation. Geraniums sprawl over the fence, 
vines scramble down the side of the house... 

We always came in the back way\ past the 
barn , the garage, and the kennels for the 
hounds with their drooping joivls and 
bloodshot eyes ... The path, roofed by ferns 
whose green is over-exposed as white, 
wanders on until it reaches a dark porch. 

Here is the route to the paradise garden... 16 

One informant 17 told me that she grew up 
knowing that ‘geraniums’ kept snakes away. 
When, as an adult, she was setting up a house, 
she says she recalls reading a Molly Dye ‘Handy 
Hints’ column in a Sunday Telegraph which 


reminded her of this. She stuck the clipping on 
her frig and having seen a snake enter her 
personal paradise, she set to and stuck 
pelargonium cuttings along the length of her 
borders, especially on the side down to the river. 
She tells me her paradise is intact, as she hasn’t 
sighted a snake since. It seems that others know 
of the ‘geranium’s’ magical powers. Brenda Little 
suggests in her book on Companion Planting in 
Australia: ‘If you have a grape-vine, strike some 
geranium cuttings around it and the growing 
plants will repel the Japanese beetle which can be 
such a nuisance to vines.’ 

It is not just in pots around the house or in 
borders around the yard that geraniums’ are 
planted, but as well, outside churches, schools, 
bowling clubs, pubs, petrol stations, banks, 
caravan parks and shopping malls. Indeed, 
everyone to whom I have talked, whether they live 
in the country or the city suburbs, by the sea or in 
the hills, even people who are not gardeners and 
know the names of almost no plants, know of 
the geranium’. The most southerly geranium’ 
I’ve seen in Australia, grows over a woodshed 
in a small community' of shacks known as 
Catamaran, down near the bottom of Tasmania. It 
was the only flower growing in the yard, and its 
owner told me that although she was no gardener, 
she’d brought it as a slip from the mainland, ‘as a 
reminder...’, and faced it towards Antarctica! 

Even young people know of them: young 
friends of mine' 8 tell me that ‘geraniums’ are kept 
in pots in the science lab at Katoomba High. 
They are regularly ‘chopped up’ for observing 
under the microscope! I’ve also been informed 19 
that a book called Hey Miss , That Geranium Just 
Died and You Went Right on Talking was used in 
the late 1960s/early 1970s to encourage teachers 
in New South Wales schools to be more aware of 
their total environment. 

When I was growing up in country-town 
Australia, they were often grown in backyards 
near the ‘little house’ or backyard-dunny. It 
has been suggested to me that they were so 
planted because their leaves in many cases were 
reminiscent of disinfectant. They were known in 
times past as the Toilet flower’, and I have often 
wondered why! ‘Geraniums’ are frequently 
planted (along with rosemary and lavender) 
outside public toilets, particularly in country 
municipal parks and gardens. 

It is its very ordinariness, its familiarity, which 
has wedged itself firmly in the European- 
Australian psyche; it represents the prosaic and 
seems to signal sedentary domesticity. Like the 
bluish wisps of smoke from a cottage chimney on 
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a chilly day, or chooks scratching around a 
garden, a worn tea-cosy over a well-seasoned 
teapot or washing flapping for its life on a 
clothesline, the geranium’ signals the comfort 
zone, the mundane security of everyday life. 

‘Geraniums’ themselves seem to seek the 
companionship of humans. Interestingly, they do 
not stay on after humans have left. Whereas an old 
rose plant, a blackberry bush or a tree of heaven 
may linger on, around a deserted house after its 
human occupants have departed, geraniums’ do 
not. Like a true companion, when the humans 
leave, so too, do they! In cemeteries, they only 
grow where grave sites are tended. Occasionally on 
a grave, 1 have seen geraniums’ in a mixed bunch 
of flowers stuck lovingly in a peanut butter jar or 
the like. Like a good companion, they prefer to 
hang about in the background, mostly in an 
unostentatious manner, in tins, pots, hanging 
baskets, over walls, hedges, fences, or near the 
front gate: like a proverbial domestic cat, the 
neighbourhood tabby variety of course! 

One informant 20 1 spoke to made a particularly 
perceptive comment: ‘ There's no pretentiousness 
about geraniums; they are straight-forward y basic 
and simple — a no-nonsense kind of a flower To 
my mind, they’re not the sort to let themselves be 
caught up in flower arrangements in headmasters 
vestibules, church urns or decorative table centres. 
They’re not the kind to let themselves be used in 
bridal bouquets, funeral wreaths, chaplets, leis 
or corsages. As a friend 21 remarked: ‘ You could 
hardly expect to patch up a quarrel with a miffed 
lover by sending a sheaf of geraniums — long 
stemmed of course — now could you! They are not 
used in Australian society at least, to placate, 
deceive, flatter, or disguise. They are perceived as 
having no hidden agendas. Whereas they may find 
themselves in the odd mixed-bunch-from-the- 
garden-between-friends, or in a Victorian mixed- 
flower posy, their heads crammed between daisies, 
pinks, sweet william, carnations, wall flowers and 
gypsophila, tall poppies they are not! 

Probably because they do not lend themselves 
that much to human control 22 , they are not 
weeds in any sense. 23 They are not invasive and 
do not grow where they are not meant to or not 
wanted, but neither are they much tended or 
cultivated. They fitted well into early colonial 
ideas about gardening with its connotations 
of plundering, pillaging, ‘souveniring’ and 
nostalgia. 24 They were the ultimate democratic 
plant, because anyone could grow them 25 and 
they did not cost. 

Within villages and towns in Australia, 
communities are marked out by a similarity in 


their geraniums’ as cuttings are pinched and 
pilfered between neighbours. 20 While visiting a 
geranium’ farm outside Dubbo on one occasion, 
I was bowled over by the flower of a particularly 
flamboyant ivy geranium’. Being so bewitched, I 
purchased a pot of it and continued on my way to 
places further west. (I was on a little pilgrimage 
to Broken Hill). Imagine my amazement when a 
few towns further along, I saw the very same ivy 
geranium’ draped casually over every third fence 
in town! Being put on the alert after this, I was 
eager to see what the next town sported in terms 
of its particular ‘geranium’ species. To my 
surprise, there was not one ivy geranium’ to be 
seen. Instead, there were large and leggy bushes 
of bright red-flowering zonals with only two 
variations of single and double flowerings. 

A gardener friend, who moved from a village in 
the Blue Mountains to a large town in the Hunter 
region, told me a story 27 recently about a 
youngish couple, who had tried to gentrify a 
house in the town, a town apparently notorious 
in its resistance to such measures. A part of the 
‘doing up’, was the deliberate etablishment of a 
garden in a way that my friend assures me, is 
never done. Firstly, the old garden was completely 
pulled out, the earth denuded. Then, came weed 
mat, followed by manure, mulch and finally, the 
plants, which had been bought, in pots, from a 
nursery. This was unusual behaviour, as people in 
the town just ‘stuck in things that looked nice, 
cuttings, or something “on special” from the 
supermarket.’ They didn’t do much else, as the 
soil, being Hunter River loam, is fertile. One of 
the couple’s bought plants was a deep pink-red ivy 
geranium’. Within a short space of time, this 
particular ivy geranium' became characteristic of 
the streets around the gentrified house — spread 
by stolen cuttings, ‘virtually’, my friend tells me, 
‘making people (the sort who’d stoop to crime) 
into agents assisting reproduction, like bees and 
certain kinds of moths.’ Gentification has not 
spread in the town, unlike the particular pink- 
red geranium’, and the couple have moved on. 

‘Geraniums’ then, redolent of uncomplicated, 
nostalgic domesticity on the one hand, in their 
Australian context, have as well, become imbued 
with a notion of obstinant and quiet endurance 
—the little Aussie battler — the anti-heroine of 
the Australian garden. As a friend of mine noted 
in a letter to me, ‘... they seem to be women’s 
flowers. Cuttings, casual cuttings: never go 
home empty handed, women as gatherers, as 
preservers, — stick in a pot, or in the ground.’ 28 

‘Geraniums’, in plant and seed forms, were 
brought out by the English settlers as early as the 
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22 Hybridizers would be a 
particular exeption. 

23 Although the Australian 
native varieties, such as 
Geranium solanden and 
Geranium homeanum are 
frequently viewed as 
weeds. 

24 Jill Finn of The Convent’, 
a pelargonium nursery at 
Wombat (near Young, 
NSW) told me that many 
people who. visit expect to 
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sub-tropical zones— 
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temperatures, over-wet 
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26 Although a Tasmanian 
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Christine Meure insists that 
she always asks for slips 
and cuttings, even 
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27 Pers. com. Diana McIntyre 
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First Fleet. 29 Arthur Bowes-Smyth, surgeon on 
the ‘Lady Penrhyn brought at least one from 
England and recorded in his diary, its 
flowering 30 inside his cabin. 31 

5 January 1788 
This night it was so very hot , I was obliged 
to throw off the bedcloathes (sic). There are 
now in the cabin geraniums in fullblossom 
and some grapes which flourish very much. 
to One hundred and nine women and 
children with ‘geranium" survived the eight 
month hazardous journey and landed in 
Sydney Cove in 1788. 

‘Geraniums’ were highly-esteemed and exotic 
plants in Europe and England at the time of 
early settlement in Australia, and although their 
wild origins were to a large extent, in South Africa, 
they had embedded themselves deeply into 
European/English culture by the late eighteenth 
century. Being a well-loved plant, and given its 
botanical tenacity, it was not surprising that 
settlers brought it with them to the new colony. It 
did not take long for Sydney-town to blossom 
with ‘geraniums’. The decorative charm of the 
common plantings of some of the earliest gardens 
moved Captain Kent to write: 

Geraniums flourish in such abundance , that 
in various parts of the settlement they are 
made into hedges , and are so thick as to be 
impenetrable; they are always in leaf and 
flower, and emit an odour of the most fragrant 
nature, perfuming the surrounding atmosphere. 32 
However, not all agreed with Captain Kent’s 
view. Mrs Charles Meredith, writing in her 
Notes and Sketches of New South Wales during 
a residence in that colony from 1839 to 1844 
voiced the opinion: 

Geraniums thrive and grow rapidly, but 1 
did not see any good ones; none that I would 
have thought worth cultivating in England. A 
Horticultural Society has now been established 
some years and will doubtless be the means of 
much improvement, u 

(I wonder if this is the first record of their new¬ 
found ‘ordinary’ status in the new colony?) 
Nurseries in the colony 34 began listing 
pelargoniums on their stock lists 33 and 
hybridisation began from about I860. 36 

After the First World War and the subsequent 
Depression, there was a decline in Australia 
as well as in Europe, in the popularity of 
many plants, ... including cultivated geraniums’ 
(pelargoniums). Gardens, glasshouses, conserv¬ 
atories and gardeners were simply too expensive 
to keep. ‘Geraniums’ of course, soldiered on in 
these times, growing in tins and pots and 


backyards. One informant 37 has told me how 
vividly she remembers them during the 
Depression years in Portland, New South Wales: 
in times of grinding poverty, she remembers 
them flowering through the coal-dust. For her 
they are a reminder of sadness and hardship. 

However, following the Second World War, 
there has been an upsurge in the popularity of 
pelargoniums as a cultivated flower and societies 
dedicated to their growth are popular in many 
Australian states. There have been many 
advances in the number and type of cultivars 
developed and available, and they struggle on in 
many newly created suburban gardens. Just 
precisely where geraniums and pelargoniums 
rate in the gift-giving stakes in Australian society 
(given their reputation for encouraging rampant 
kleptomania), is open to speculation! 

It is clear, that in contrast to its Australian 
cousin, the European geranium’ has become a 
highly tended, showy and exotic plant and is used 
in a variety of ways. So much have they become 
associated with the highly stylised window boxes 
and pots on window sills, tubs on patios and 
balconies, or spilling over walls throughout 
Europe, that many Australians I’ve talked 
to mistakenly believe they are intrinsically 
European. 38 Delamain and Kendall, in the 
introduction to their book 39 on growing geraniums 
in Australia indicate their importance in Europe: 

... the brilliant splashes of red growing in 
window-boxes of Switzerland, or tumbling 
from the urns of formal gardens in France; 
strikingly trained against the walls and dark 
hedges of Spain; sitting in pots on the 
verandahs of Italy... That blaze of scarlet on 
a thousand postcards of Buckingham Palace, 
vying with the colourful jackets of the guards 
— yes geraniums... 1 have even seen a picture 
of a family in Serbia peering out of an ice- 
framed window with, between them on the 
window-sill as a contrast to that otherwise 
drab and colourless scene, a geranium in a 
pot with one pink blossom and a few green 
leaves ... Indeed my own earliest memory of 
geraniums abo conjures up a window-sill — 
my childhood home in the industrial north-east 
of England and a warm, glowing, red patch 
against the grey of the sky and stone buildings. 

The cultural context of flowers clearly influences 
their status and role. Interestingly, in their place 
of origin — South Africa mainly — geraniums 
are wildflowers and are not used decoratively, in 
gift exchanges or in other ritualised forms. Yet 
their transfer to Europe spawned very different 
responses. But that is another story! 
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by Margaret Hendry 

W ithin five years of European 
Settlement, the garden of the wife 
of James Ruse included roses, 
wallflowers and geraniums. So began our 
romance with the rose. As our first Australian 
farmer, Ruse provided in his two-acre plot, a 
garden for his wife. He received this as the first 
land grant from Governor Phillip, who wanted 
to find out just how much a man could cultivate 
to support himself 

For over a thousand years the Chinese had 
cherished the rose. At the time Ruse developed 
his garden, trade with China expanded and many 
new roses were introduced into Europe. As the 
demand increased, the long journey meant the 
plants required to be rested in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. So many roses include indica in 
their name. 

This period coincided with the arrival in 
Australia of Elizabeth and John Macarthur. The 
fascination with these new roses grew. Others 
thought the rose so significant they recorded 
them in their diaries. In Tasmania the Rev. 
Robert Knopwood writes, ‘No roses in the 
garden but mine’. As the first private garden in 
Tasmania, this is a revealing comment about the 
importance of roses. 

When John Macarthur returned from England 
to the Colony of New South Wales in 1817, he 
brought with him a range of plants including 
roses. Within eight years the Macarthurs son, 
Edward sent out twenty varieties of roses from 
Ireland to his brother William. By 1845 the 
Macarthurs offered roses from their Camden 
Park nursery. Their catalogue offered a list of 
forty-two named varieties including some with 
indica in their name. 

Elizabeth Macarthur expressed her delight in a 
letter to her son Edward three years later. ‘The 
China rose introduced into the colony by your 
dear father, is now blooming in (a) blaze of 
beauty around the garden fences and in various 
places now almost in every cottage — yet though 
common it is still a lovely plant — an evergreen 
— the foliage soft and flexible and yielding 
flowers, more or less throughout the year. We 
have a variety of other Roses — sweet scented — 



and beautiful in their season — 
but not so enduring.’ 

In the 1850s our first 
landscape designer Thomas 
Shepherd, as a nurseryman listed in 
his catalogue an extensive collection 
of imported plants including roses. 

In Melbourne, John Rule listed 
Maidens Blush at 1 /6 pence each. 

By this time the settlers were 
buying bushes, some with postal 
orders, exchanging cuttings, and 
using these in a variety of ways. By 
1866 Thomas Johnsons book The 
Culture of the Rose published in 
Melbourne reveals this wide spread 
interest. 

National Rose Societies were 
formed in the south eastern Colonies and a 
rosary established in the Adelaide Botanic 


Gardens. Other centres endorsed rose gardens in 
municipal parks including Hobart, Melbourne 
and Sydney. As town water became available, 
more roses were grown, especially with annuals 
associated with and planted under rows of 
standard roses. 

'Undoubtedly the most effective centre plant 
for a small place, with a fair amount of sun and 
air, is the queen of flowers ‘The Rose’... wrote 
James Mortlock in 1895 in Australian Amateur 
Gardening. Soon Alister Clark, a famous 
rose breeder, began by commissioning two 
nurserymen to search Europe for the hundred or 
more roses listed in William Robinsons book, 
The English Flower Garden in his search for 
a rose suitable for Australia. He repeatedly 
experimented with roses from the French 
Riviera, as these withstood summer heat and 
drought. Fhree of the best known roses bred by 
Alister Clark at his home, Glenara, include Black 
Boy, Nancy Hayward and Sunny South. 
Clark won the British National Rose Society’s 
Dean Hole Memorial medal for his work. The 
highest honour awarded to a member. Given 
the widespread interest in the rose, it is not 
surprising the Federation Garden included roses. 

Significant books published from Federation 
included Reynold Hole’s A Book about Roses and 
Edward Mawley’s Gertrude Jekyll — Roses for 
English Gardens , and Rose Kingsley’s Roses and 
Rose Growing. The growing interest in roses 
continued into the interwar period. Earlier, 
terraces and semidetached cottages with small 
front gardens and limited space at the back 
dominated. With the introduction of the five or 
six roomed house in the 1920s on a fifty by one 
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(below right) Senate Rose 
Garden, Canberra. 
Photograph by Margaret 
Hendry 

(below) Parliamentary Gardens 
before rose gardens planted. 
Photograph from the Australian 
Archives, Mildenhall Collection. 



hundred and fifty foot block, the suburban house 
and garden took off. Many magazines and 
catalogues focused on the home gardener. They 
included The Home Gardener , which for thirty- 
seven years from 1917 concentrated on the 
suburban garden, with a feature in 1927 on 
prominent rosarians. 

Interest in roses increased with the publication 
in 1924, of the twentieth edition of Brutinings 
Australian Gardener and Prescott’s book 
Gardening in Australia two years later, 
recommending a bed of roses in the lawn. Soon 
Australian Rose Annuals appeared with Cyril 
Corby Hillary, a noted rosarian, contributing 
regularly from 1930 for the next thirty years. In 
the same year Rossi’s book highlights ‘Modern 
Roses in Australasia’ with another by Prescott 
entitled Rose Growing in Australia. The formation 
of National Rose Societies in most States plus the 
publicity given to the rose resulted in people 


Later along the medians of Commonwealth and 
Kings Avenues he introduced Shot Silk, Rose 
Marie, Sunburst and Sunny South with Dorothy 
Perkins pruned to form an eighteen-inch high 
hedge. His deputy, Alexander Bruce continued 
this planting theme, until Lindsay Pryor 
removed them in the forties. 

In preparation for the move of the Federal 
Government to Canberra, people began to lobby 
the government. In a conversation between the 
Minister for Home and Territories, C. Marr and 
the President and Secretary of the National 
Rose Society of NSW, W. Ifould and A. Berrie 
discussed the planting and maintenance of 
Australian raised roses. By this they hoped to 
initiate the first national experimental garden. 
Sadly little action took place for the next six 
years until Bruce, now the Acting Supervisor of 
Parks Sc Gardens Branch of the Federal Capital 
Commission and the President of the 




(above) Plaque in the John 
Macarthur Memorial Rose 
Garden in the House of 
Representatives Parliamentary 
Garden, Canberra. 
Photograph by 
Margaret Hendry 


enthusiastically responding to the proposal to 
establish a National Rose Garden in Canberra. 

The fame of the rose grew, so it’s not surprising 
the people associated with the construction of 
the Federal Capital were influenced by this 
movement. In a letter written in 1924, Canberra’s 
first Officer-in-charge of Afforestation, Thomas 
Weston proposed the garden in front of 
the Provisional Parliament House be a 
rose garden. He wrote, Around the 
horseshoe will be an open lawn 
enclosed by box hedges, in which it is 
proposed to have formal beds of roses 
and annuals in order that there may 
be blossom as long as possible during 
the year’. Weston also produced a 
rough sketch of a radiating series of rose 
gardens. 

The following year, Weston 
introduced roses into his garden design 
for the Hotel Canberra grounds using 
Sunny South and Dorothy Perkins. 


Horticultural Society of Canberra for three years 
from 1929, ensured its reintroduction. 

Bruce submitted a plan for the Garden in 1932 
for some thousands of roses. It took the form of 
a fully opened rose centred around the calyx. 
They were also regarded as a testing ground 
for Australian raised roses. Twenty days after 
submitting the plan, the Minister gave his 
approval. Immediately this became the focus of 
public attention with the Horticultural Society 
coordinating the donations. These came from 
individuals, organisations and various Rose 
Societies across Australia with the major 
newspapers keeping their readers up-to-date. 

Donors included those from the State capital 
cities, including National Rose Societies in 
Victoria, South Australia, and growers in 
Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania. 
Many other organisations such as the Canberra 
Horticultural Society, the Royal Canberra Golf 
Club, the Institute of Engineers, the Rotary Club 
of Canberra, Queanbeyan Municipal Council, 
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Vaucluse Park Trust, J.B. Young Ltd added to the 
donations. Many unemployed people helped to 
plant these roses. The Garden continued to be 
the subject of media attention until its opening 
on September 12, 1933. 

During the previous year as a member of the 
Horticultural Societies subcommittee and the 
Secretary of the Joint House Department, Robert 
Broinowski, supported by the Senate President 
Sir Walter Kingsmill from WA, initiated the 
planting of the rose gardens in the Parliamentary 
Gardens. At the time of the Opening both 
Gardens on either side of the House consisted 
of two acres of bare paddocks surrounded by 
cypress hedges. They remained in this state for 
four years. So its not surprising Broinowski 
wanted to quickly improve their appearance. 
With the delay in the development of the 
proposed National Rose Garden, he began to 
work towards establishing these in the 
Parliamentary Gardens and met with A. Watkins, 
a representative of the National Rose Society of 
NSW to further the project. 

Rex Hazlewood, a photographer and later a 
landscape designer associated with Hazlewood 
Bros Pty Ltd, Rose and Tree Specialists in Sydney 
submitted an unsuccessful proposal for the 
National Garden. About the same time, he 
designed the rose garden for the Senate Garden. 
Planted in the winter of 1932 with gifts from 
the National Rose Society of NSW, Australian 
companies and members of the Parliament 
House staff. The gardens have always been 
maintained by parliamentary staff. Kingsmill 
died before the gardens were completed, so his 
widow asked for his ashes to be scattered in 1935 
by Broinowski in this Garden. The Gardens were 
completed three years after his death. 

In the Representatives Garden a square shaped 
Ladies Rose Garden came into being under the 
leadership of Dame Mary Hughes. More than 
fifty wives of Parliamentarians donated roses at 
one and four pence per planted rose. Sadly the 
signs giving details of the donors have been 
lost. Later in 1937, a second circular shaped rose 
garden in memory of John Macarthur, a gift of 
the Macarthur-Onslow family became an 
additional feature of the garden. 

As Broinowski had started a campaign to 
establish the rose gardens in the Parliamentary 
Gardens in 1932, considerable confusion existed 
between the two projects. The Horticultural 
Society Committee and Broinowski reached a 
compromise recorded in the Canberra Times on 
the sixth of September of that year, to the effect 
the scheme initiated by the Government would 


extend the scope of the National Rose Garden of 
Canberra to include the area that is being 
developed in the Parliament House grounds by 
the Joint House Department of Canberra/ 
Perhaps the confusion arose from a suggestion 
made by Prime Minister Bruce, that the Rose 
Garden be established in the grounds of 
Parliament House. 

Before the Royal visit in the 1950s, the rose 
gardens were replanted with two thousand new 
roses from Hazlewoods nursery. Their reputation 
grew using the motto Teep the best and discard 
the rest’. Then during the early 1980s further 
new beds were added. Recently, the National 
Planning Authority carried out a major upgrade 
of the National Rose Gardens, and now 
propose to restore the Senate and House of 
Representative Gardens with over seven thousand 
new roses plus a variety of new structures 
including the upgrading of the tennis courts. 

The significance of the National Rose Gardens 
lie in the support given by such a wide spectrum 
of the Australian community. Perhaps best 
summed up by the Canberra Times Editorial to 
commemorate their opening titled Emblems of 
National Pride, it read, ‘real Australian interest in 
Canberra is more enduring and real than can be 
measured in the political terms of voters and 
speeches...Whether the faith in and hope for 
Canberra, the emblems of which are being 
planted today are to prosper or wither, will 
depend not on those near and far who have made 
the attainment of the garden possible, but on 
those who near at hand are to be privileged to 
look up from their responsible tasks to see the 
faith of a people blooming in their midst/ 

As gardens of great national heritage 
significance, they are now entered in the National 
Trusts Register of Classified Places and have been 
nominated by the Australian Heritage Comm¬ 
ission for inclusion in the Register of the National 
Estate. Their importance to the history of 
Canberra and Australia has now been recognised. 

As part of the Australian garden for more than 
two hundred years, the rose has been a significant 
part of our private gardens. As the art of rose 
growing improved during the transition from 
separate colonies to a commonwealth, the rose 
became a symbol of hope in the future. This is one 
of the reasons why people responded so generously 
to the idea of a National Rose Garden. Our history 
shows a continuing delight in the rose through 
period of social change and prosperity. This is 
confirmed by the wide readership of books and 
magazines about roses and gardens. So our 
romance with the rose continues. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 

THE SLOE 

PRUNUS SPINOSA 

by Howard Nicholson 



Howard Nicholson has been 
a farmer, literary agent and 
professional cook. He is co¬ 
owner, with Tnsha Arbib, of 
Bundanoon Village Nursery in 
the Southern Highlands of 
NSW The nursery specialises 
in perennials, herbs, rugosa 
roses and unusual food plants, 
including the sloe, damsons 
and medlars. Howard also 
runs a mail-order second¬ 
hand book business, 
specialising in books on 
gardening and food. 


T he sloe is probably one of the least known 
of plants grown in colonial Australia. 
A species plum, Primus spinosa, > it is 
thought to be one of the parents of our 
modern European plums. The common name is 
Blackthorn. The plant is a large shrub, up to 
4 metres tall and 2 metres wide. It is deciduous, 
with very sharp spines about 2 cm 
long, and beautiful small pure white 
single flowers in early spring, before 
the leaves appear. The fruit is 
spherical, a bluish-black with a 
lighter blue bloom and a bit over I 
cm in diameter. The flesh is green 
and far too astringent to eat. The 
sloe is native to the British Isles, S.E. 
Europe and the temperate areas of 
Western Asia. 

The sloe has proved useful to man 
throughout the ages. It is an ideal 
hedging plant, and was much used 
to restrain cattle and sheep (because 
of the spines). The wood is 
extremely hard and was used for 
walking sticks and teeth for rakes, 
and the leaves were made into a tea, 
known as Irish tea. The fruit, which 
ripens in summer/ early autumn, 
although far too astringent to eat out 
of hand, is used in preserves and 
liqueurs, and sloe juice makes a reasonably 
inedible marking ink. Sloe, or sloe and apple jelly 
are delicious, and syrup can be made by boiling 
the fruit with sugar and water, and drinking it 
with soda water. The best known use of the fruit 
is sloe gin, an absolutely ambrosial drink made 
very simply by soaking raw sloes in good quality 
dry gin, and adding sugar to taste. After three to 
four months the result is a beautiful clear pink 
liquid with a superb flavour of its own and no 
hint of the flavour of gin. Sloe wine can be made 
from the fruit, and the edible flowers can be 
crystallised to decorate cakes, etc. Sloe juice was 
formerly used in England to adulterate port, and 
in France the fruit was picked as a substitute for 
olives. 


References to the sloe in Australian gardening 
literature appear to be few and far between, so are 
the plants in contemporary Australian gardens. 
It is listed in James Dickinsons 1845 Nursery 
catalogue. Dickinsons nursery was in Hobart 
Town, Van Dieman's Land. Sloes were growing 
in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens in 1871. In 
Historic Tasmanian Gardens by P. Frazer Simons 
(1987) sloes are listed as growing in the 
Springbanks garden near Swansea. This garden 
dates back to 1826. 

Edna Walling used sloes in some of her 
gardens. In Gardens in Australia: Their Design 
and Care (1943), she writes: And the sloe — 
what an adorable little tree this is! In the spring 
it is embroidered with tiny white blossoms, and 
miniature grey-blue plums cover the branches in 
autumn.’ Miss Walling also used the pale pink 
flowered, red leaved cultivar of the sloe, Prunus 
spinosa ‘Purpurea. This cultivar is listed in SearTs 
Key to Australian Gardening (1922). I have three 
of them growing at Bundanoon, NSW, and while 
they are very attractive, they have not produced 
fruit. 

I looked in vain for years for plants of the 
fruiting sloe, until about ten years ago when 1 
received a catalogue entitled Usefid Plants For the 
21st Century from the Botanic Ark Nursery in 
South Gippsland, and the sloe was listed. I now 
have four plants growing, and get a good crop of 
fruit most years. Steve La Valley, proprietor of 
The Botanic Ark, told me that he found a thicket 
of sloes about fifteen years ago growing on an old 
farm in the Strezlecki Ranges, and his parent 
stock came from there. 

So far as I know, you cant buy sloes in fruit 
shops, so if you want the fruit you will have to 
grow your own, and there are only a couple of 
specialist nurseries in Australia that offer the 
plants. I believe the sloe should be more widely 
planted in our gardens — both as an ornamental 
and for its fruit, if only to make sloe gin. 


FAMILY: ROSACEAE 

Tall deciduous, very hardy shrub 

Will grow in most soils, and tolerates 
wind and sea spray 

Good hedging plant 

Flowers in early spring 

Fruit ripens late summer/early autumn 

Plant in winter when dormant, or at any 
time from a pot 

Propagate by suckers or budding/grafting 
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A ny Australian Garden History Society 
tour arranged and led by Fairie Nielsen 
will always be wonderful, varied and 
interesting, and so it proved this time. Forty-two 
garden enthusiasts from all states in Australia, 
except Queensland, gathered in Hobart. It was 
good to be with Phil again, our safe and friendly 
bus driver whom many of us knew from previous 
tours. We never asked Fairie whether she had 
used early convict history as her theme, so much 
of what we saw was convict built whether we 
were visiting homesteads, herb gardens, chocolate 
factories or mountain gardens, most seemed to 
have convict origin. 

Our first stop on Monday was at Mallen, 
Rokeby for morning tea with Bob and Betty 
Lovell who have specialised in conifers and 
maples for 24 years. On to the Georgian village 
of Richmond for lunch at the Ashmore Tea 
House (1850). After lunch there was time for a 
walk to admire the early stone cottages dating 
back to 1820s. All visited the Woodcraft Shop to 
buy craft made from the local timbers, Huon, 
sassafras, myrtle and blackwood, beautifully 
designed, made and finished. 

Back to Hobart, stopping to photograph the 
oldest bridge in Australia — Richmond Bridge 
(1823). Over the Derwent River to the area 
known as the cascades, to the Female Factory 
(1828), once the holding area for female convicts 
— the female equivalent to Port Arthur. It later 
became a contagious diseases hospital, then a 
lunatic asylum. In 1994, it was bought by 
Michael Carnes, who converted the interior to 
the Island Produce Confectionery Company, 
where he makes premium quality hand made 
fudge, truffles and chocolates. Michael has used 
the stone walls surrounding the factory for the 
back of his garden borders. While many of us 


would aspire to the beautiful old brick walls 
found in English gardens, this border wall of 
convict hewn stone is remarkable. Many of the 
trees, shrubs and perennials had been propagated 
from cuttings from friends' gardens. 

The last garden for the day was Mawhera, a 
much loved family garden, planted and nurtured 
by Judy Lewis, one of the first students of 
Burnley Horticultural College, and her late 
husband: a garden full of plants gathered during 
a lifetime and still meticulously tended. Perfect 
plant combinations provide intimate enclosures 
and the mature trees around the perimeter, 
including the magnolia walk, provide a woodland 
setting. A glass of wine and sandwiches in the 
garden were most welcome after a full day. 

The richness of southern Tasmania at the end 
of a wet February was evident on our visit to Bob 
and Anna Marie Magnus, plant collectors who 
grow interesting perennials for the cut-flower 
trade. Anna Marie is a weaver and many shawls 
and woollies were bought by the group for the 
coming winter. Bob grows a large collection of 
heritage apple trees, heavy with promise, but it 
was the beautiful plum trees with their ripe fruit 
weighing down the branches that caught our 
attention. 'Help yourselves!’ said Bob. Forty 
members looked rather hesitant, then — Wow! 
We devoured warm, ripe, juicy plums. There’s 
nowhere likeTassie in the fruit season. 

Later on this our second day we lunched in the 
beautiful garden of Gay and Kees Klok. Their 
garden, Kibbenjelok at Middleton was once 
an early apple orchard surrounding an 1890 
farmhouse. Although the garden had been 
battered by a storm the previous week, not a 
stray leaf was to be seen! Species rhododendrons 
and Asiatic primulas are a feature of this 
garden and although not flowering in February, 


Marlbrook was built in 1815 
by stonemason Thomas Hayes 
with convict labour and is now 
the home of Richard and Mary 
Darcey. 


Article and photos by 

Sally Darling 


Sally Darling has been a 
committee member of the 
Southern Highlands branch of 
the Australian Garden History 
Society for seven years during 
which time she represented 
her branch on the National 
Management Committee for 
three years. 

The Southern Highlands 
branch has taken on a new 
project of screening and 
hedging the surrounds and 
cemetery of the very historic 
Christ Church, Bong Bong 
(1845). 

Sally and her husband, John, 
live at Burrawang, NSW, 
overlooking Lake 
Wingecarribee. They have 
created a new garden 
specialising in ornamental 
shrubs. 
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(above) Bernice Dunn and Jan 
Lodge at Mawhera. 

(right) Clipped topiary balls 
and hedge of Cupressus 
lambertiano listed on the 
National Trust Register of 
Significant Trees at The 
Scented Rose garden. 


Annie Norris, Fairie Nielsen, 
Ashley Dawson-Damer and 
Gail Douglass. 


there was plenty to see, massed hydrangeas, 
maples, magnolias, dogwoods and an interesting 
collection of birches. We hurried to our bus in a 
storm but luckily it fined up for us to appreciate 
the display garden of roses at The Scented Rose. 
Beautifully sited on the Huon River overlooking 
Glaziers Bay with the distant view of the Hartz 
Mountains, Elaine Rushbrook and Ray Joyce 
have designed a beautiful garden blending the 
old with the new. The entrance drive is 
dominated by clipped topiary balls and an eighty 
year old hedge of Cupressus lambertiana which 
is listed on the National Trust Register of 
Significant Trees. New planting includes the 
Rose Walk, lined by fourteen David Austin 
standard roses. These range from the deep pink 
of Gertrude Jekyll to the creamy white of Gruss 
an Aachen. The arches are covered with hybrid 
clematis and old roses. Running parallel to the 
Rose Walk is a 30 metre border of David Austin 
roses — graduating from deepest pink at the 
northern end through pinks, apricots, creams 
and whites. 

Wednesday was a day of contrasts, starting 
with the mountain garden of Liz Dombrovskis 
at Fern Tree. Dating from 1916, the beautiful 
dry stone walls and winding paths meander 
amongst the plantings of native and exotic cool 
temperate species blending with the natural 
vegetation of Mount Wellington. Notable were 
the collection of large leaf rhododendrons 
including Rhododendron falconeri and 
R. sinogrande along with many species of 
Nothofagus, the southern beeches. Liz’s late 




husband Peter was the well known photographer 
of Tasmanian flora, his beautiful cards and 
posters are available throughout the Island. 

After the bracing cold air of the mountain we 
were revived with herb teas, herb muffins and 
lavender shortbread when we arrived at the House 
of Herbs, created in 1994 by Jill Gatty, and 
recently bought by Sally and Peter Bluthe. A 
formal herb garden with the cottage garden 
attached, the herbs are gathered and used for 
medicinal, culinary and ornamental purposes. 
Next stop was Woodstock, owned by Carlton and 
United Brewery. We admired the grandeur of the 
brewery in its hill setting. In the early 1800s, Peter 
Degraves and his wife Sophia built their home in 
the area of Woodstock and planted a garden. A few 
years later he established what is today the oldest 
brewery in Australia, the Cascade Brewing 
Company. Woodstock house was the traditional 
home of the manager. The garden covers 1.2 
hectares and includes many magnificent trees 
such as Douglas fir, Portuguese laurel, Spanish 
chestnut, Norwegian spruce, holly, magnolias 
and rhododendrons. There is a remarkable 
sculpture in the garden by Stephen Walker AM, 
commemorating the voyage to Van Diemans Land 
in the barque Hope in 1823 by Peter and Sophia 
Degraves. After a tour of the grand gardens, we 
went inside to lunch, where Fairie Nielsen 
proposed a toast to Nancy Parsons who was 
celebrating her 86th birthday. Nancy lives in 
Hobart and toured with us most days. She has an 
extensive knowledge of plants and helped so many 
of us to identify things when we were stuck. 
‘Nancy, come and look at this — is it a comas or 
viburnum? Nancy always knew, a really remarkable 
lady. On to Corinda, an 1880s Victorian mansion 
meticulously restored by the present owners since 
1992. Matthew Ryan is a builder and his partner 
Wilmar Bouman is a florist and their artistry is 
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evident, particularly in the garden with its strong 
design of symmetrical parterres, enclosed by 
pleached limes and hedges of box and yew. 

We set off up the Derwent Valley on the 
Thursday — Tasmania’s riches again evident 
with hop farms and orchards laden with fruit. 
First stop was Redlands on the River Plenty, 
established in 1823 by George Read, landowner, 
merchant and shipowner and an inaugural 
director of the Bank of Van Diemans Land. 
George Read introduced salmon and trout 
farming to Tasmania and established the Salmon 
Ponds Hatchery at Redlands. Today the property 
is owned by Richard and Lynn Page, who graze 
cattle and sheep, crop and harvest blackcurrants. 
An avenue of aged oaks leads to the original farm 
buildings, hop kilns, stables, bake house, row of 
cottages and the main homestead. In the garden, 
aged pear trees reach for the sky, crowded out by 
silver birches, magnolias and sycamore. 

Continuing our historic day, we visited Judy 
Maddens garden in Hamilton. Judy has a serene 
and interestingly planted garden and has bought 
and renovated four stone cottages built between 
1830 and 1845 around which she has planted 
gardens. She has also encouraged Mr Gullan, 
owner of Glen Clyde House (1840) to display 
and sell the best of Tasmanian craft, serve 
delicious lunches and replant the garden. 

A visit to the beautiful homestead, Marlbrook, 
completed our day. Richard and Mary Darceys 
home was built by stonemason Thomas Hayes in 
1815. Since the Darceys purchased Marlbrook in 
1991, they have restored and renovated the 
house and garden to the original design as far as 
possible. The original circular carriage drive in 
front of the house has been retained. After a 
delicious afternoon tea we stopped at the 
Museum of Fine Arts to see an exhibition of 
selected works of the noted colonial artist Maiy 
Morton Allport who painted highly detailed 
studies of Tasmanian flowers and insects, as well 
as landscape sketches, watercolours and portraits. 

Our last day dawned fine and clear — what 
luck we had with the weather! First stop 
Valleyfield at Broadmarch. Originally a convict 
built cottage, Sue and Phillip Jones bought it in 
1967 and have restored it room by room, Phillip 
doing the stonework, not only in the house, but 
the long ha-ha and the stone walls around the 
garden. There were massed birches, including 
two grand specimens of cut-leaf birch, Betula 
pendula Dalecarlica’. For lunch we went to 
Stonefield at Brighton, a further example of the 
beautiful stonework we have seen and admired 
everywhere we have been on this tour. Built in 




1830, Stonefield is a collection of buildings 
around a courtyard. The owner Eric Schmul 
now runs a restaurant and reception centre. 
Cypress trees in the garden are over 100 years 
old. Recent plantings include an avenue of ash 
and some interesting crabapples. Back into 
Hobart where we were all amazed at the sight of 
100 different species of magnolia together with 
rhododendrons cascading down a steep hill. 
What a colourful display it must be in the spring. 
At the bottom, by the river, is a further planting 
including maples. Barry and Lorraine Davidson 
work the suburban block, carrying the soil and 
fertiliser up and down the hill in buckets! To 
complete our tour, Ann and Peter Cripps invited 
us to their home 
for farewell drinks. 

Ann is secretary of the 
Tasmanian branch of 
the Australian Garden 
History Society and 
she and the Tasmanian 
President, Deirdre 
Pearson helped Fairie to 
plan the tour. They 
work hard to promote, 
conserve and preserve 
the historic gardens of 
Tasmania and we were 
all grateful for their 
dedication and for 
arranging such a 
wonderful tour, enjoyed 
by all. Our appreciation 
went to the owners 
of those magnificent 
gardens who so 
generously shared them 
with us. We learnt much 
and made many new 
friends. 


(top) Fairie Nielsen proposing 
a birthday toast to Nancy 
Parsons with Margaret Herbert 
on the right. 

(above) Tour leader, Fairie 
Nielsen with John and Judith 
Douglas. 

(below) Sally Darling and Ros 
Craig with the Cascade 
Brewery buildings behind. 
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GARDEN DELIGHT EXHIBITION 

RIDDOCH ART GALLERY, MT GAMBIER, 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

6 November 1999 - 9January 2000 
In conjunction with the Australian Garden 
History Society’s National Conference to 
be held in Mt Gambier in November, the 
Riddoch Art Gallery will be hosting 
a botanical exhibition entitled Garden 
Delight. Director of the Gallery, Louise 
Haigh says visitors to the exhibition can 
expect a colourful explosion of paintings, 
drawings and glass works based on the 
theme ol the conference — The Changing 
Rural Landscape...Gardens, Vineyards and 
Forests. This special exhibition of fine art 
and glass works for sale will feature a 
vibrant mixture of bold and delicate 
artworks to cater for every taste in both 
contemporary and traditional styles.’ 

The exhibition brings together local, 
South Australian and interstate artists who 
share in the delights of the garden as 
subject matter. Set against the colourful 
backdrop of the exhibition, a local garden 
club and a floral art group will display fresh 
sprays of flowers to complement the 
artworks. The Riddoch Art Gallery, located 
in the main street of Mt Gambier, is one of 
South Australia’s finest regional galleries, 
boasting three gallery spaces, research 
library and shop. Delegates to the 


conference will be attending the Gallery for 
a special cocktail party at the opening of 
the exhibition on the evening of Friday 
November 5. 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
WILLIAM DAMPIER 
TRICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 

WESTERN AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM, PERTH, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
July to September 1999 

Seventy years before the plants of the east 
coast of Australia were recorded by Joseph 
Banks, William Dampier made the first 
known collections of Australian plants 
from Shark Bay and the north-west coast 
of Western Australia. These significant 
historical specimens will be returning to WA 
on loan from the Sherardian Herbarium at 
the University of Oxford in July 1999 as 
part of an exhibition to celebrate the 
tricentenary of Dampier’s visit. 

The exhibition will be displaying the 
oldest known botanical specimens from the 
Australian continent and will highlight 
a number of original plant specimens 
(mounted on paper) annotated by 
botanists over the years. There will also be 
on display 'the lost collections’ which 
includes drawings and description of some 
of the animal specimens collected and 
lost when Dampier’s ship, the Roebuck, 


foundered on the return voyage to 
England. There will also be a full account 
of William Dampier’s life as explorer and 
traveller. 

To coincide with the anniversary of 
Dampier’s landing on Dirk Hartog Island, 
STS Leeuwin is to visit Shark Bay in 
August. It is planned to go ashore at his 
likely anchorage and recollect the plants 
he found. To register an interest in 
participating in this trip, contact Anne 
Nevin at the Western Australian Museum 
on 08 9427 2716. 

TERRE NAPOLEON: AUSTRALIA 
THROUGH FRENCH EYES 

MUSEUM OF SYDNEY, NSW 

27 February — 30 May, 1999 
This exhibition includes many exquisite 
works from the Lesueur Collection at the 
Museum d’Histoire Naturelle le Havre and 
explores the story behind the Baudin 
expedition which produced the images. 
The Baudin expedition of 1800 to 1804 
was one of the most extraordinary scientific 
enterprises of early colonial times. 

For those unable to attend the 
exhibition, a magnificently produced 
book presenting the remarkable images 
from the exhibition has been published by 
Historic Houses Trust NSW and is being 
distributed by Bloomings Books. 


- SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 

Name(s). 

Address .State .Postcode . 

Telephone: Home ( ).Business ( ). 

Email Address. 

Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

□ Individual Member $42 □ 3 year Individual Member $120 

d Household Membership (2 adults and children) $55 Q 3 year Household Membership $150 

d Company/Institution/Library $66 d 3 year Company/Institution/Library $ 180 

d Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 d Donation * $ 

Cheque/Money order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: d Visacard □ Mastercard Q Bankcard 

Card No. □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date. 

Cardholders signature .... , ,. 

The Society is affiliated wtih the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts’ tax deductible status. 

* Donations are welcome and should be payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. 

Membership benefits: subscription to the Society’s official journal, Australian Garden History, six times a year; garden related seminars, lectures, garden visits and 
specialist tours; opportunity to attend annual conference and conference tour; contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 
(03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 678 446 

THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS <j 


MAY 

SATURDAY I 5 

SA Hahndorf — Working bee at The 
Cedars, renovating part of the historic 
garden established by distinguished 
painter, Sir Hans Heysen. Tea and coffee 
provided, BYO lunch in the Stoop. 
Enquiries Helena Runge 
(09) 8391 1723 

SATURDAY 22 

Qld Brisbane — Day in Toowoomba - 
garden visits, lunch and meeting. 

SATURDAY 29 

Vic Birregurra — Working bee Turkeith 
Enquiries (03) 9397 2260 

JUNE _ 

MONDAY 7 

Vic Melbourne — Winter lecture by 
Greg Moore: The Role of Trees in 
Historic Gardens Venue Mueller Hall, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra 
Time 8 pm Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 
Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

WEDNESDAY 16 

Qld Brisbane — Lecture by Jeannie Sim 
‘Defining a Queensland Garden and 
meeting Time 7.30 pm 
Venue Mt Coottha Botanic Gardens 

SUNDAY 27 

Vic Castlernaine — Working bee Buda 
Enquiries (03) 9397 2260 

JULY 

MONDAY 5 

Vic Melbourne — Winter Lecture by 
Paul Fox Venue Mueller Hall, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra Time 8 pm 
Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 

Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 24 - SUNDAY 25 
NSWMonaro — Weekend Winter 
Seminar: Gardening on the Edge. A 
weekend of dynamic lectures and garden 
visits. Interstate visitors welcome Venue 
Travellers Rest Inn, Cooma Enquiries 
Virginia Berger (02) 6295 2330 

SUNDAY 25 

Vic Kalorama — Working bee Ridge 
House Enquiries (03) 9397 2260 

AUGUST 

MONDAY 2 

Vic Melbourne — AGM 7.30 pm 
followed by Winter Lecture by Sarah 
Guest Venue Mueller Hall, Birdwood 


Avenue, South Yarra Time 8 pm 
Cost $8 ($10 non-members) 

Enquiries (03) 9650 5043 

SATURDAY 7 - SUNDAY 8 
Vic GEELONG — Weekend Winter 
Seminar: From Gaiters to Gumboots: 
Women and Gardens in Rural Victoria. 
One of the aims of this seminar will be 
to raise awareness of a collaborative effort 
between the State Library of Victoria and 
the Australian Garden History Society 
(Victorian Branch), to help develop an 
archive of gardening history in Victoria 
at the Library. Interstate members 
welcome. Booking form now available. 
Enquiries Suzanne Hunt (03) 9827 8073 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY I - MONDAY 4 
Vic Wyperfeld National Park — Self 
drive tour led by Rodger and Gwen 
Elliot. Interstate members welcome. 
Booking form July/August Journal. 

NOVEMBER 

MONDAY I WEDNESDAY 3 
SA Adelaide to Mt Gambier — The 
Adelaide Bus Lour to Mt Gambier led 
by Richard Nolan visiting gardens in, 
Padthaway, Coonawarra, Lucindale, 
Robe, and Millicent districts. Wineries, 
Tantanoola Caves and an Historic 
Woolshed also to be visited. Enquiries 
Nicky Downer (08) 8370 8783 

TUESDAY 2 - THURSDAY 4 
SA Mount Gambier — Pre Conference 
Tour led by Di Wilkins focusing on the 
gardens and caves of the region and 


nearby: Tantanoola, Naracoorte, 
Englebrecht and Princess Margaret Rose. 
Enquiries Nicky Downer 
(08) 8370 8783 

THURSDAY 5 - SUNDAY 7 
SA Mount Gambier — 20th Annual 
National Conference: The Changing 
Rural Landscape... Gardens, Vineyards 
and Forests’ Venue Barn Palais, Mount 
Gambier, SA. Enquiries Nicky Downer 
(08) 8370 8783 

MONDAY 8 

SA Mount Gambier — Optional Day. 
Gardens of Western Victoria — visit 
Ardgartan designed by Edna Walling; 
Pine Grove created by Conference 
Speaker Helen Diprose; Kort Norien, an 
historic property dating back to 1845 
with historic shearing shed; and Nareen, 
with a short stop at historic Harrow with 
its convict slab huts. Enquiries Nicky 
Downer (08) 8370 8783 

MONDAY 8 - THURSDAY I I 

Vic Western District —Three day Post 
Conference Tour commencing Monday 
evening 8 November following the 
Optional Day of gardens in Western 
Victoria. Three days meandering through 
special historic private gardens, 
landscapes and homes of the Western 
District, including a number of gardens 
and homes not normally open to the 
public. Cost $495 (Single supplement 
$90.00) includes three nights 
accommodation, all meals and garden 
entries. Enquiries (03)9650 5043 


Homestead tours 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

GARDENS, FARMS & COUNTRY ESTATES 

Our exclusive personally guided holidays are designed to give you a special insight 
into many areas of the South Island of New Zealand The tours are definitely suited 
to both men and women with the accent on local history, architecture and high 
country station life as well as gardens, wineries and art studios. 

SPRING TOUR: 15-20 November 1999 

Christchurch - Mid and South Canterbury - Lake Tekapo & Lake Pukaki 

This popular tour will focus on some of New Zealand's most historic homesteads 
and explores many exceptional gardens from the high country to the sea. 

For further information please contact: 

Derek & Belinda McKenzie, Woodbury, 

RD 21, Geraldine, New Zealand. 

Tel - 64 3 692 2824 Fax - 64 3 692 2772 
Email homesteadtours@xtra.co.nz. 
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THE BA CK PAGE 



(above) Jean Appleton 
in her studio at 
Moss Vale. 
Photograph by David 
Moore 


(far right) Front cover 
of the book 
Jean Appleton 
A Lifetime With Art 
with contributions by 
Christine France, 
Deborah Edwards, 
David Moore, Mary 
Turner and Robyn 
Martin-'Weber 
Published by 
Caroline Simpson, 
Sydney, 1998 
RRP $44.50 
Distributed by 
Tower Books 


(right) Still Life 
(Poppies and Roses 
1940), oil on hard- 
board, 49 x 58 cm 


Jean Appleton 


J fean Appleton is a name synonymous with art 
| in Australia and yet little of her work has 
een revealed. This has been redressed with the 
publication of a book on this talented Australian 
artist, who has quietly established a significant 
reputation in the art world. Living at Moss Vale in 
the New South Wales Southern Highlands, Jean 
Appleton is an intuitive artist who has studied with 
some of the great names in 20th century art. More 
than any artist, Jean was influenced by Cezanne 
whose work she believed expressed the essence or soul 
of art. Tutored by Mark Gertler and Bernard 
Meninsky in London, Jean in turn tutored at the 
Julian Ashton School of Art and the East Sydney 
Technical College in Sydney. 

In Jean Appleton A Lifetime With Art , Christine 
France writes: 


Jean Appleton is a woman of quiet 
intelligence . Small in stature , with 
an energising smile, her natural 
disposition to wards gentleness 
and discretion masks the fierce 
determination which has motivated 
her throughout a lifetime of 
painting She belongs to a generation 
for whom becoming an artist 
involved lengthy studentship and a 
long period of working privately 
before there was any possibility of a 
solo exhibition. Women made up a 
Urge proportion of art cUsses but, for 
most, embarking on a serious artistic 
career was seldom considered an option. 
Appletons early resolution concerning her own 
career as an artist hits remained steadfast. At 
eighty-seven years of age her rigorous practice of 
observation and painting is built on her belief in 
applying her own vision to the formal concerns 
which she perceives to be common to all good art. 


Publisher, Caroline Simpson, had long admired 
the work of Jean Appleton, having first seen her 
work at an exhibition at The Painters Gallery in 
Darlinghurst. Believing her contribution to 
Australian art to be perceptibly understated, Caroline 
had the insight to publish a book that would 
celebrate the life and art of Jean Appleton. The result 
is not only testament to a great talent but a 
fascinating insight into the life of a true creative 
spirit. 
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Annual Report of the 
Australian Garden History Society 
for the year ended 30 June 1999 


Patron : Margaret Darling A.M. 

Office Bearers : Chairman: Margaret Darling (to February 1999), Jan Gluskie (from February 1999) 
Secretary: Jan Gluskie (to February 1999), Helen Page (from February 1999), Treasurer: Dorothy Sears 

National Management Committee (Elected Members ): Virginia Berger, Ann Cripps, Nicky Downer, Jan Gluskie, 
Richard Heathcote, Katie Holmes, Colleen Morris. 


National Management Committee (State Representatives) 

• New South Wales: Dorothy Sears 

• Australian Capital Territory: Gabrielle Tryon 

• Victoria: Helen Page 

• South Australia: Richard Nolan 


• Western Australia: John Viska (to Feb. 1999) 

Anne Willox (from Feb. 1999) 

• Tasmania: Sally ami Dakis 

• Queensland: Richard Jones 


Journal Editor : Trisha Dixon Executive Officer: Jackie Courmadias Financial Officer : Elizabeth Walker 

Chairman s Report 


The report to the end of June 1999 concludes an eventful year for the Australian Garden History Society. 
The Society has become a strong and active organisation due to the involvement of our members who 
come from many different backgrounds. From hands-on gardeners to academics and all those in be¬ 
tween, the Society includes some who only wish to read the Journal and many who enjoy the company 
of others in supporting a common interest. 

Worthwhile contributions to gardens and garden history have been promoted through the state and 
regional branches' carrying out an important advocacy role for issues which are of interest and concern 
to the Society. Members are kept informed by lectures and garden visits, keeping up to date with new 
technologies, standards and the changing material and intellectual values which confront the Society. 
For the future, the Society must continue to be vigilant in its efforts to promote recognition of the organi¬ 
sation nationally. 

The death of our Patron, Joan Law-Smith, in September, was a sad event so early in our year. Joan's 
talents are forever in the minds of AGHS members as her design for our emblem is an eminently recog¬ 
nisable symbol of the Society. As a wonderful friend to the AGHS, Joan made opportunities for the 
Society to benefit from her work. The beautiful diary for 1999 with Joan's illustrations of birds and 
flowers was made available for the AGHS to share. Since then Joan remembered the AGHS with a 
generous bequest enabling the Society to publish Kindred Spirits. 

Membership 

Total membership at June 30 was 1849. This is represented by Single, Family, Corporate and Student 
memberships and includes 1627 renewals and 222 new members. The target set last year for 2000 mem¬ 
bers by the year 2000 still remains the challenge. 

A survey of 300 members, on a pro rata state by state basis, distributed with the July/August 1998 
Journal, resulted in 102 replies. The information gathered is being used to increase members' satisfac¬ 
tion and enjoyment from their AGHS membership. 

Finances 

Australian Garden History Society accounts for the year ended 30 June 1999 showed net assets of $193,295 
($153,421 in 1998). These amounts represent $132,733.($94,828 in 1998) National Management Committee 
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funds and $60,562 ($58,593 in 1998) branch funds. AGHS Management committee funds of $24,597 
are still an ongoing commitment to the Database project. 

Subscriptions from membership cover the cost of producing and delivering six issues of the Journal 
each year with other administrative costs being generated from the annual conference, tours, lec¬ 
tures, goods for sale and specific-purpose donations from branches. 

The appointment of Elizabeth Walker, an accountant from Sydney, as the AGHS Financial Officer 
has resulted in continued careful management of the Society's finances with up-to-date reporting 
every two months. Elizabeth has planned an extensive review of all expenses, budgets and projec¬ 
tions for the next financial year, for discussion at the all day NMC meeting in August 1999. 

The Journal 

The member survey last year indicated that the Journal was what members most valued about the 
Society. Trisha Dixon, our Editor, continues to deliver outstanding stewardship to the publication 
of our important public image of the AGHS. The balance between educational and informative 
articles, book reviews, people profiles, branch news and calendar of events provides much interest 
and enjoyment. 

Branch contributions fund supplementary, and sometimes colour pages for feature editions and a 
policy has been formulated for selected advertising in the Journal. 

The team of volunteers from the Victorian branch remain a constant source of irreplaceable labour 
for the packaging of the Journal every 2 months and we thank them all. 

Projects 

The Database on Australian Gardens and Horticulture remains the most significant project for the 
AGHS. The completion of stage one, the publication of the Oxford Companion to Australian Gar¬ 
dens, is scheduled for October 2000. Stage two, the Database, has commenced this year and we look 
forward to having this work accessible to members and researchers when completed. 

Our then Chairman, Margaret Darling, arranged for the AGHS to purchase wholesale, Joan Law- 
Smith Birds and Flowers diaries for 1999. 500 of these beautifully illustrated diaries were sold through 
mail order from head office, at branch functions and by a super effort, Margaret herself, for consid¬ 
erable financial benefit to the AGHS. 

Annual Conference 

The national conference 'Gardening in a Mediterranean Climate' was hosted in Fremantle by the 
West Australian branch in November 1998. The opening address by Marion Blackwell, whose 
enthusiasm and vitality for the subject of West Australian flora and landscape, set the scene for a 
memorable conference. An inspirational talk on 'Aboriginal Use of the Land' given by Noel Nanup, 
a visit to the monastery at New Norcia and the conference dinner at Houghton's Winery were 
splendid inclusions in the programme superbly organised and executed by John Viska and his com¬ 
mittee. Both the pre-conference tour with Marion Blackwell and the post-conference tour led by 
John Viska were sell out success stories. 

We look forward to the 1999 conference, 'Gardens, Vineyards & Forests' at Mt Gambier, the Blue 
Lake City of South Australia. Nicky Downer and her committee, with excellent support from the 
local community, have planned an exciting programme of great diversity, as the theme suggests, 
and bookings are already ahead of projections. Two pre-conference tours are offered, also a post 
conference tour of Victoria's Western District gardens which is already fully booked. 

During the Year 2000 the Society's will hold its twenty-first conference, hosted by the NSW 
Southern Highlands branch in early November. The committee is now planning for this special 
event at Milton Park Country House Hotel at Bowral. 
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The AGHS has now held an annual conference in every state and branch region of the Society and 
some branches have hosted several. The work involved is considerable and as we are ever mindful 
that all this work is voluntary, we never cease to be impressed by the enthusiasm of committees in 
organising these splendid and profitable events for the AGHS. 

Tours 

The inbound tour for the English Garden History Society, organised and led by Ann Cripps with 
assistance from Jackie Courmadias and Trisha Dixon, was very successful, both as an event and 
financially for the AGHS. Ann worked for more than a year and her generous contribution to the 
Society is acknowledged here. Comments indicated this was a successful product that could be 
promoted again and a US Garden History Societies' tour is now being planned for November 2001. 

Tasmanian Tour, February 1999, led by Fairie Nielsen with assistance from Ann Cripps and Deirdre 
Pearson was fully booked out several months in advance. Such is the reputation of Fairie's tours 
that this tour may be repeated in 2001. We thank Fairie for her continued contribution and support 
in organising and leading these tours for the AGHS. 

The AGHS also thanks the many garden owners who offer generous hospitality and allow visits to 
their gardens, which are always a great attraction on these tours. 

Activities 

The AGHS once again co-operated with the Marylyn Abbott Garden Lecture Series in NSW 
and Tasmania. Photographer Andrew Lawson conducted lectures and workshops, and the 
AGHS organised some of the venues and catering. Further joint ventures in October 1999 in 
Melbourne will be a two-day workshop by English garden designer John Brookes, and a lec¬ 
ture by Guy Cooper, renowned garden designer and author of Paradise Transformed. 

National Management Committee 

The schedule of six meetings a year was maintained with three all day meetings - August 1998 in 
Sydney, October 1998 in Fremantle and February 1999 in Melbourne. Telephone conferlink meet¬ 
ings were held in December 1998, April and June 1999. 

There have been several changes of office bearers and representatives on this very hard working 
and diligent committee. The AGHS appreciates the willingness of these members to attend meet¬ 
ings and I add my thanks to all serving members for their continued efforts and support. 

Elected representative vacancies were filled by Katie Holmes and Richard Heathcote, both from 
Victoria. State representatives from WA (John Viska), QLD (Jan Seto) and ACT (Leslie Lockwood) 
retired and were replaced by Anne Willox, Richard Jones and Gabrielle Tryon respectively. Many 
thanks to retirees for their years of service especially John Viska and Jan Seto who have supported 
the AGHS in their states with very small committees. Dorothy Sears accepted the role of Treasurer 
and Elizabeth Walker as Financial Officer. We welcome the newly elected and the contribution of 
their talents and expertise on the NMC. 

At the February meeting in Melbourne, Margaret Darling announced her retirement as Chairman, 
ending nine years of service to the AGHS. Peter Watts, from Sydney, was co-opted to fill the casual 
vacancy. Jan Gluskie resigned from the Secretary's position and was elected as Chairman for the 
remainder of the year. Helen Page was elected as Secretary. 

Margaret Darling's retirement from the NMC has left a large space to fill. We thank her on 
behalf of all members for the valuable contribution she made to the AGHS in many ways dur¬ 
ing her term as Chairman. We also acknowledge Margaret's hospitality and her personal and 
financial contributions to the AGHS whilst in office and subsequently. 

It was the unanimous decision of the NMC to invite Margaret to be Patron of the AGHS knowing 
she will be a great ambassador. We are delighted that Margaret has accepted this continuing role 
with the Society. 
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Administration 

The head office of theAGHS is now finally at home in the Gate House at the new Observatory Gate 
site of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Melbourne. After some fitting out, for storage and office equip¬ 
ment, the office is working well and will provide secure tenure for the next three years. 

Jackie Courmadias as Executive Officer, continues to be our valuable contact person for the AGHS. 
Even though the workload has increased immeasurably as the Society has become involved in tours 
and other activities, Jackie is always conscientious, calm and efficient in assisting the committee 
and absorbing the extra duties. We appreciate her greatly. 

Jackie Courmadias wishes to thank Helen Page and Kate McKern who have given invaluable 
assistance with the processing of memberships. 

Our regional and branch committees are the important links for maintaining contact with members, 
providing enthusiasm through interesting events and promoting the aims of the Society. The activi¬ 
ties listed in the Branch Reports are so imaginative and inspiring and the NMC applauds these 
committees for their work and commitment to their members. 

The year has ended with the AGHS financially secure and membership increasing. Several admin¬ 
istrative events will be evident over the next twelve months. A new membership brochure has been 
designed, in a different format using Journal cover reproductions, to provide a timely and more 
visible image for the Society. Also, we are required to introduce the Federal Government's new tax 
system and have had expert advice regarding the implementation of the GST. This tax must be 
levied on subscriptions from 1 July 2000 and even if paid in this financial year, subscription prices 
will be adjusted to include the GST. Further, the promotion and marketing of Kindred Spirits has 
commenced. The proceeds from the sale of this book represent a substantial benefit to the AGHS, 
and finding an appropriate project to recognise this gift, will be an exciting challenge for the year 
ahead. 


Branch Reports 


ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Virginia Berger, Minute Secretary- Jeanne Trebeck, Treasurer - Maura 

O'Connor, Newsletter Editor - Rod Harvey. 

Committee Members - Victor Crittenden, Trisha Dixon, Leslie Lockwood, Olive Royds, Ann Somers, 

Gabrielle Tryon ACT Rep on NMC), Jim Webb, Virginia West. 

Functions 

• 'Water Gardens - the influence of historic gardens on contemporary gardens with an emphasis 
on water features' - talk by Dr Heloise Mariath following AGM. 

• Entertained Inbound Tour for the English Garden History Society. 

• 'Bungendore Browse' - walk through diversity of gardens in this country town area. 

• Christmas Party and book launch at Coolringdon near Cooma. The booklet, the latest in a series 
produced by the ACT branch, recorded this historic garden and was launched by Mrs Betty 
Casey Litchfield, the owner of Coolringdon. 

• Watercolour workshop - an all day workshop specifically directed towards colouring garden 
plans - conducted by Marcia Voce at Bungendore. 

• Heritage walk at Yarramundi Reach as part of ACT Heritage month. 

• Travellers tales: an illustrated talk' - two committee members who recently travelled overseas 
shared their slides and experiences of gardens in many countries. 
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Projects 

• Completion during the year of measuring and recording of Coolringdon garden at Cooma and 
publication of booklet. 

• Continuing work on measuring and recording gardens in Ainslie, an early suburb of Canberra. 

• Continuing liaison with 'ACT for Trees 7 , an active association concerned with tree conservation within 
the ACT. 

• Committee members have given several talks to local groups on the role of the AGHS. 

The branch was saddened by the death on May 20 this year of Richard Ratcliffe. A founding member of 
the AGHS and the first chairman of the ACT branch, he made a very large contribution to our activities. 
His generosity in sharing his vast knowledge was boundless and although a very busy man, he found 
time to help the branch on many occasions. His contribution to the booklets on historic gardens was 
particularly significant as well as the publication last year of his invaluable book Recording Gardens. We 
have lost a valued friend and member. The ACT branch was also saddened by the death earlier this year 
of Mrs Casey Litchfield, the owner of Coolringdon. It was wonderful that she had been well enough to 
launch the booklet recording her beautiful garden and to meet AGHS members at the Christmas party 
held there. 

Virginia Berger 
Chairman 


Queensland Branch 

Office Bearers : Chairman - Richard Jones (State Rep), Vice Chairman - Rosemary Jones, 

Secretary - Nancy Tow, Treasurer - Jan Seto. Committee Members : Jeannie Sim, Susan Martin, 

Marie Holland, Wendy Lees, Helen Lucas (Townsville). 

Functions 

• Christmas luncheon at the Lakeside Restaurant, Mt. Coottha Botanic Gardens. 

• 'Unearthing Queensland's Historic Gardens and Landscapes' by Jan Seto - the first in a series of 
lectures held in association with Mt. Coottha Botanic Gardens Library. 

• 'Defining a Queensland Garden' - part 1 of an illustrated lecture by Jeannie Sim at Mt Coottha 
Botanic Gardens Library. Due to demand, this lecture is to be repeated later in the year in 
conjunction with Part 2. 

• Garden visit to Mt. Tamborine - Glen Muir and Tallaringa as well as an illustrated lecture by 
visiting garden consultant, Mr. Martin Wood, on 'Gertrude Jekyll at Munstead Wood'. 

• Garden visit to the public gardens of Toowoomba. Nancy Tow began the tour with a preamble on 
the history of parks before a guided tour of Queens Park by the Council Curator. A visit in the 
afternoon to Laurel Bank Park gardens and Brindabella Gardens. 

• Heritage Week - a display of early gardening tools on the verandah of Miegunyah, headquarters of 
the Queensland Women's Historical Society. 

Projects 

The Branch assisted the Qld Women's Historical Society in the preparation of a submission for a 
Federation Grant to be used for Miegunyah garden restoration which was unfortunately unsuccessful, 
A scaled site plan has been prepared by George Williams of Harry Oakman's garden and botanical 
identification is currently proceeding. 

A further 10 copies of the branch publication, Inventor}/ of Historic Cultural Landscapes for Queensland 
have been sold. 

Support given by the branch for the protection of a Ficus obliqua adjacent to Whepstead House. 

On 9 September 1998, a meeting was held to reform the Queensland Branch with the above Committee 
members elected to office. A continuing membership drive is being undertaken with increased numbers 
resultant. Richard Jones has represented the branch at the NMC meetings in Melbourne and Sydney as 
well as the conferlink telephone meetings. He has proposed two initiatives regarding a Heritage Rose and 
Olive tree for future branch fund injections. 
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Richard Jones 
Chairman 


South Australian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Nicky Downer Secretary - Merilyn Kuchel, Treasurer - Miriam Hansman. 
Committee Members - Rosamund Heritage, Jan Lodge, Pat Masters, Andrew Quixley, Pam Reid, Helen 
Runge, Margaret Sando, Francis Walling. Richard Nolan (NMC Rep). 

Functions 

• 'Restoring/Renovating/Maintaining a Heritage Garden' - talk by Trevor Nottle. 

• 'Some Important Japanese Gardens' - talk by Professor Newell Platten. 

• Christmas Party at the garden of Merilyn & Tim Kuchel. 

• Talk by Tony Whitehill on Travelling through gardens of England and Europe'. 

• Talk by Jane Fergusson on 'A day in the life of a magazine garden writer'. 

• Trevor Nottle travelled to Mount Gambier to speak on 'Gardening with a sense of history without 
falling flat on your face'. 

• Trevor Nottle opened his extensive garden library for a special fundraiser. 

• 16 th Annual General Meeting with guest speaker, radio broadcaster, Carole Whitelock. 

• Garden visits to the Adelaide Hills to the Gold water Garden and Yultawirra. 

Projects 

• Belair Maze, where local authorities do not wish to take over responsibility for its management, and 
new managers must be found. 

• The Cedars - Hahndorf, restoration of the garden of the late artist Sir Hans Heysen. 

The branch has concentrated its activities this year on planning and preparation for the national confer¬ 
ence to be held in Mount Gambier in November. The committee all deserve special congratulations on 
their work and in the South East of South Australia. We should single out Marianne Cleves, Jan Kentish 
and Sue Charlton plus the Mount Gambier Country Garden Club. We look forward to welcoming as 
many members as possible to Mount Gambier for a truly special occasion. The branch continues to grow 
with a number of new members joining, particularly in the Mount Gambier region. We very much appre¬ 
ciated Trevor Nottle traveling to Mount Gambier to give a talk on garden history. Although branch 
activities have been restricted because of the general effort going into the conference, we have continued 
our work at The Cedars, the garden of the late Sir Hans Heysen, with great enthusiasm and continue to 
care for the Belair Maze. 

Nicky Downer 
Chairman 


Southern Highlands Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Katie Gay, Secretary - Elizabeth Webster, Treasurer - Trish Goodman. 

Committee Members - Nick Bray, Sally Darling, James Hoskins, Dorothy Sears (NMC Rep.), Ann Sinnett, 

John Stowar, Charlotte Webb. 

Functions 

• Winter Lunch & Lecture - Alan Correy gave a wonderful talk on Women in the Landscape. 

• Hillview Open Day - over 300 people visited this historic house and garden. 

• The garden of two pioneering properties open - Merrila and Springfield in the Goulburn District. 

• Open Day at historic Christ Church at Bong Bong for members with an inspection of the graveyard 
followed by afternoon tea and visit to Mt Murray Maples nursery with an interesting talk by the 
owner. 

Projects 

• Wind up of our Hillview Project - last plantings completed and a recommendation to the Heritage 
Department to expand the area of the Conservation Management Plan to include trees on the far side 
of fence - holm oaks, rare conifers, remnants of the vice-regal orchard, etc. 

• Work started at Christ Church, Bong Bong - tired Oleanders removed, new soil and mulch and ferti¬ 
liser purchased, new hedge planted. Plans drawn up for new fencing and screening plants on bound¬ 
ary to block out an unsightly housing development. 
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• A history of the Bong Bong church has been written by Sally Darling - a precis of this has been sent to 
all branch members. 

• Donation to National Management Committee for new computer at head office. 

As I am overdue to retire this is my last report. I hope I leave the branch in good shape -1 know I leave it 
in good hands. We finished our project at Hillview, the former vice-regal summer residence at Sutton 
Forest and our project at Christ Church, Bong Bong should be concluded at the end of this year. The 
branch has undertaken to hold the annual conference in the year 2000 and preparations are underway. I 
would like to thank my committee - those who are retiring - Ann Sinnett, Sally Darling, Trish Goodman 
and Libby Webster. Each of these members has contributed time, effort, intelligence and most of all good 
humour - they will be missed. Those who remain - John Stowar, Nick Bray, Jim Hoskins, Dorothy Sears 
and Charlotte Webb bring a standard of experience and expertise of which any AGHS committee would 
be proud. I wish them well for the next year. My thanks to everyone. 

Katie Gay 
Chairman 


Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

Office-Bearers: Chairman - Colleen Morris, Secretary - Robin White, Treasurer - John Challis. 

Committee Members - Silas Clifford-Smith, Richard Clough, Giles Edwards, Jan Gluskie, Robin 

Lewarne, Michael Noone, Alison Parsons, Malcolm Wilson. 

Functions 

• Talk by Ross Ingram for the 1998 AGM - on the development of the Plant Explorers Walk at the Mt 
Tomah Botanic Garden and his own plant hunting expeditions. 

• 'Gertrude jekyll at Munstead Wood' - talk by visiting English author, Martin Wood. 

• Inspection of Yasmar, important 19th century villa and its garden in Haberfield, and Christmas 
drinks at The Bunyas, Haberfield. 

• Branch stall at the Knox Garden Day September 1998. 

• Members of the committee welcomed the inbound tour of the English Garden History Society to 
Vaucluse House. In addition Jan Gluskie organised the Friends of the Botanic Gardens to take 
them on a tour of the RBG in Sydney and Caroline Simpson generously hosted a cocktail party at 
Clydebank. 

Projects 

• Working bee at Yasmar, Haberfield. 

• The committee has responded to requests by other community groups for support on a number of 
issues which impact on gardens and parks. These have included Milson Park, Kirribilli, former 
Callan Park (Rozelle) Hospital site, Rozelle and Yasmar, Haberfield. 

• Commented on a brochure 'Gardens of Sydney', which the Australian Heritage Commission is 
producing to promote the gardens of the region to tourists during the 2000 Olympics. 

• Held discussions with the Eryldene Trust with the view to funding the restoration of one of the 
garden elements designed by Hardy Wilson which has deteriorated. 

I would like to thanks all committee members for their continued interest and support over the past year. 

Although we have organised fewer functions than previous years, our involvement in community action 

against the unsympathetic management of significant gardens has raised the profile of the Society within 

the broader community. 

Colleen Morris 
Chairman 


Tasmanian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Deirdre Pearson, Vice Chairman - Jan Ross, Secretary-Ami Cripps, Minutes 
Secretary - Anne McLaughlan, Treasurer - Anne Taylor, Newsletter - Sallyann Dakis. Committee Mem¬ 
bers - Lynn Blackwood, Elaine Rushbrooke, Jillian Taylor. 
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Functions 

• 'William Morris and his Gardens' - illustrated talk by Rowena Mackean, at Runnymeade. 

• Gardening with Bulbs - Lecture Day - 'Designing with Bulbs' - illustrated talk by Tim Barbour, 
'History, cultivation and Propogation of Rare Tulips and Small Bulbs' by Kevin Fagan. Lunch and 
tour of the extensive garden. 

• Garden Lecture Series talk by Andrew Lawson - the branch collaborated with Marylyn Abbott. 

• Maggie Best's Garden - talk and tour of Tower Farm, Koonya. 

• Mary Morton Allport Exhibition - exhibition of selected botanical works of noted colonial artist and 
talk by Heather Curnow, Curator of the Allport Library and Museum of Fine Arts. 

• An evening with Holly Kerr-Forsyth at Fullers Bookshop for the launch of her book The Australian 
Country Woman's Garden. 

• Christmas Function - Panshanger and Belmont. Visits to Panshangar garden and parklands and 
Belmont garden at Longford. 

• A visit to three Tasman Peninsula Gardens, Ted Drysdale's garden and Tara, the home of Margaret 
Scott. 

• Tasmanian members were involved in hospitality for 'Gardens of Australia' tour and Tasmanian 
tour. 

Projects 

• Working bee at the National Trust house and garden, Runnymede, Hobart, the subject of a recent 
comprehensive garden study and development plan. A donation of $1000 by Tasmanian branch for 
improvements to the eastern boundary of the garden. 

• Projects still in the planning stage include support and work at The Cornelian Bay Cemetery and the 
Botanical Gardens. 

Our functions this year have been varied, with several instructive talks and garden visits. The most 
memorable was the first talk in Tasmania in the Garden Lecture Series, by Andrew Lawson, at the 
Performing Arts Centre, Collegiate School. The large task of organisation was shared between the 
committee and members without whose help the day could not have proceeded. Special mentions 
must be given to Jan Ross and Ann Cripps. The function was well attended. Ann Cripps has com¬ 
pleted her nine years as secretary and retires this year from the committee. Ann will leave a void 
hard to replace; her devotion to the AGHS has been far above the call of duty. Also retiring this year 
is Ann Taylor, our Treasurer and Lyn Blackwood - two of our northern committee members. We 
thank them both sincerely for their commitment and support. 

Deirdre Pearson 
Chairman 


Victorian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - Helen Page, Secretary - Nina Crone, Treasurer - Kate McKern. Committee 
Members - Jack Bums, John Hawker, Suzanne Hunt, Irene Irvine, John Isbel, Marika Kocsis, Christine 
Reid. (Resigned during year: Jane Bunney, Warwick Forge, Richard Heathcote, Pamela Jellie). 


Functions 

• 'The Role of Trees in Historic Gardens' - illustrated lecture by Greg Moore 

• 'Thirty Years of Correspondence between Sir William Macarthur and the Veitch Nursery, London' 
- lecture by Paul Fox 

• 'Gardens at the Turn of the Century' - illustrated lecture by Sarah Guest 

• 'Historic Gardens of Boston - Melbourne's Sister City' - illustrated lecture by Sally Williams 

• 'The American Garden Conservancy' - illustrated lecture by Richard Turner 

• 'Observing Gardens of Arizona and California' - illustrated lecture by Rodger Elliot 

• Historic Gippsland Garden Tour 

• Walk and Talk at St Kilda Botanic Gardens 

• Ballarat Historic Gardens Discovery - weekend tour led by Kevin Walsh 

• 'From Gaiters to Gumboots - Women and Gardening in Rural Victoria 1830-1999 - weekend 
seminar at Geelong 
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Projects 

• Establishment of an archive of Garden History at the State Library of Victoria. 

• Working bees held at Belmont (2), Turkeith (2), Wombat Park, Buda (2), Ridge House (2) and Glen 
Harrow. Tree surgeons and a stone waller have been engaged at some of these days to provide 
professional expertise. 

• Displayed promotion stand at the Melbourne International Flower and Garden Festival. 

• Catered for the launch of Peter Valder's book The Garden Plants of China. 

• Hosted dinner for UK GHS tour members at Sue and Warwick Forge's home. 

• Contributed to the development of the Victorian Heritage Strategy. 

• Contributed to discussions on Statements of Cultural Significance for Fitzroy Gardens and Flagstaff 
Gardens. 

• Provided comment on the Management Plan for Tree Avenues in Corangamite Shire. 

• Assisted with donation to owner of Plainbrook hedge for its maintenance. 

The committee has updated the Branch's Mission Statement and Objectives. To raise our public profile 
and membership, numeric objectives have been set for number of attendees at working bees, Victorian 
membership and use of our promotional stand. As we approach the centenary of Federation our chief 
aim is to create a better understanding of our gardening pioneers and their contribution to our gardening 
heritage. The committee appreciates the support of the membership for the activities we have organised 
during the past year and look forward to continued and increased support in the following year. 

Helen Page 
Chairman 


West Australian Branch 

Office Bearers: Chairman - John Viska, Secretary - Linda Green, Treasurer- Anne Willox, Committee 
Members - Elizabeth Hof, Joan Low, Carolyn Middlemis, Diana Scott, Peta Townsing, Tessa Watson, 
Edith Young. 

Functions 

• 'Famous and Funny Gardens of California' - talk by Tessa Watson who had recently spent a month 
visiting a range of gardens on the West Coast of America. 

• The Gardens of the Cottesloe Civic Centre' talk by John Viska. Preceeded AGM lunch. 

• Guided walk through the new developments and landscaping being part of the East Perth 
Redevelopment led by Justin Notley. 

• Tenth Anniversary Birthday Celebration held at History House, Bayswater - afternoon tea, with a 
cake to mark the occasion. 

• National Database Workshop - Cas Middlemis and Diana Scott explained to members how to index 
the publication the West Australian Gardener which is held at the State Library. 

Projects 

• Indexing the West Australian Gardener is continuing with an increase from the original three to ten 
volunteers. 

Membership is now over ninety. We have seen a greater number of members regularly attending 
functions. The 1998 National Conference was a financial success with over 130 delegates attending. 
The Pre and Post Conference tours were fully booked and were thoroughly enjoyed by all the par¬ 
ticipants. This conference was the first for the WA branch and created greater awareness of the 
Society and generated new members. Thanks are due to all the members of the conference commit¬ 
tee for their work in contributing to the success of the conference. Sue and Mike Davis retired from 
the committee. Their contribution over the years which ranged from organising functions to pre¬ 
paring a journal article has been greatly appreciated. 
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John Viska 
Chairman 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY INC 


Statement of Receipts and Payments for the year ended 30th June, 1999 




NSW 

NSW 









NATIONAL 

(S/H) 

(SYD) 

VIC 

TAS 

SA 

ACT 

WA 

QLD 

TOTAL 

Net assets on Hand 1/7/98 

94828 

13808 

4646 

20355 

8671 

5445 

3968 

607 

1145 

153473 

RECEIPTS 











Subscriptions 

62536 









62536 

Functions & tours (net) 


1431 

555 

4475 

869 

1245 

967 

-152 

486 

9876 

Conferences (net) 

22010 







3093 


25103 

Advertising 

2940 









2940 

Sales journal etc (net) 

8354 


257 

115 

1107 

180 

1650 

447 

320 

12430 

Interest 

3058 

217 

114 

702 

12 

198 

26 

1 

1 

4329 

Donations/grants 

520 



405 

64 


1 



990 

Sundries 

20365 






43 



20408 

TOTAL 

119783 

1648 

926 

5697 

2052 

1623 

2687 

3389 

807 

138612 

PAYMENTS 











Accountancy fees 

180 



265 

160 

70 




675 

Advertising 

199 



100 






299 

Donations/Contributions NM 

379 


80 

126 






585 

Bank fees 

448 

23 

5 

241 

15 

160 


4 


896 

Insurance 

1044 









1044 

Journal & other 

48131 









48131 

Phone & fax 

2589 









2589 

Po stage/stati onery 

6994 

403 


455 

589 

140 

316 

249 

101 

9247 

Restoration projects/research 

2790 

2551 


3254 

1275 

37 



231 

10138 

Sundry expenses 

8464 

150 


274 

58 


3983 

517 

4 

13450 

Travelling 


325 



752 





1077 

Wages 

14253 









14253 

TOTAL 

85471 

3452 

85 

4715 

2849 

407 

4299 

770 

336 

102384 

PROFIT/LOSS 

34312 

-1804 

841 

982 

-797 

1216 

-1612 

2619 

471 

36228 

Net assets on hand 30/6/99 

129140 

12004 

5487 

21337 

7874 

6661 

2356 

3226 

1616 

189701 

Represented by: 











Cash on hand 

2850 

82 



89 

150 



25 

3196 

Cash at bank 

111844 

6089 

2411 

3727 

7666 

805 

1172 

3226 

1591 

138531 

Interest bearing deposits 

38370 

5833 

3076 

17610 


5706 

1212 



71807 

Inventory 





119 




32 

151 

Liabilities 

23924 






28 


32 

23984 

NET FUNDS 

129140 

12004 

5487 

21337 

7874 

6661 

2356 

3226 

1616 

189701 


On behalf of the Committee 

/§/-/ CjQclL&jl-J 

ELIZABETH WALKER 
FINANCIAL OFFICER 

I have examined the records of the National Committee of the Australian Garden History Society Inc. 
In my opinion the receipts and payments for that Committee for the year ended 30 June 1999, as 
shown above, have been properly prepared. 

I have also reviewed the receipts and payments for the branches, as shown above, from their 
separate financial reports and agreed the figures disclosed to those reports. 

Rowena Whittle B Comm CA 
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Notice of the Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Garden History Society 
6 November 1999 


Notice is hereby given that the Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of the Australian Garden 
History Society will be held at the The Barn Palais, Nelson Road, Mt Gambier, South Australia 
on Saturday 6 November at 9.00am. 

Business 

1. To approve the Minutes of the Eighteenth Annual General meeting held in 
Fremantle on 18 October 1998 

2. To receive the Chairman's Report for the year ended 30 June 1999 

3. To receive and consider the financial statement for the year ended 30 June 1999 

4. Notice of Motion: proposed by Robin Lewarne at AGM 18 October 1998, to alter the terms 
of office of National Management Committee members 

that Article 13 (3), w T hich states: 

(3) Each member of the committee shall, subject to these Rules, hold office for a period of three years, 
but shall be eligible for re-election for a maximum of two additional terms 
be deleted and be replaced by the following: 

(3) Each member of the committee shall, subject to these Rules, hold office for a period of three years, 
but shall be eligible for re-election for a maximum of one additional term. 

5. To elect members of the National Management Committee 

6. General Business 

By order of the National Management Committee 
Helen Page 
Secretary 
1 September 1999 

Objects of the Society 

The objects of the Society are to: 

• Promote interest in and research into historic gardens as a major component of the National 
Estate 

• To actively encourage preservation of historic or significant gardens, and to promote proper 
standards of restoration, maintenance and design 

• To foster the conservation of valuable plants 

• To provide a forum for discussion between interested parties 

• To exchange information with Government authorities and other organisations, as well as 
individuals 

• To liaise with similar organisations in other countries 

• Generally to organise and co-ordinate the participation of individual members in the activi¬ 
ties of the Society 







Index to Volumes 1 — 10 (1989-1999) 




























INDEX THIS INDEX is divided into two sequences - subjects and authors. All titles of books and 
journals are short titles and are given in italics. Names of properties and botanical names 
are given in italics. Botanical names are used in preference to common names with a see 
reference referring from the common name. 

ALL REFERENCES are in the following form: volume number (part/number) page 
number(s). For example, 5(4)2,4-8 refers to volume 5, number 4, pages 2, then 4 to 8. 
The notation ‘Ulus' refers to an illustration only. The notation ‘and Ulus.’ refers to 
illustrative material as well as text. 

co nip ifed by Kirs tie Me Robert 


SUBJECT INDEX 



vo fumes 1-10 


A 


Aberia cajfra, SEE Dovyalis cajfra 
Aboriginal gardens: 
in WA, 10(4)21-22 


Aborigines: 

Bunce and, 1 (2)7-11; 

Jemmy, 1(2)9; 

King Billy, 1(2)11 
Acacia genus: 2(4)5, 9(2)17-18; 

SEE ALSO Wattle Day 
acclimatisation: 

of birds, 6(2)7-1 1,15 and illus.; 
of plants, 4(6) 3-5 and illus .; 

SEE ALSO Queensland Acclimatisation Society 


Acclimatisation Society ofVictoria, 6(2)8,9,11 
Adamson’s Australian Gardener (W. Adamson. 

G. Robertson, Melbourne, 10^ edn, 
rev. W. Elliott), 8(5)22 
Adansonia genus, 10(1)19 and illus. 

Adelaide: 

city squares, 4(3)3-6 and illus., 4(5)3, 
4(6)14 

Adelaide Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens SA 
Adelaide Zoological Gardens, SEE zoos SA 
Adenia heterophylla, 9(3)24 illus. 

Adiantum aethiopicum , 9(3)9 illus. 

Admiralty House , Kirribilli, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Agave americana, 2(5)1 1-12 and illus., 7(4)9 
illus. 


air raid shelters, 7(2)24 and illus. 

Aitken, Richard, 

SEE “Oxford Companion to Australian 
Gardens” 


Albury-Wodonga: 

garden visits, 2(4)1 2 and illus. 
Albury-Wodonga Development Corporation, 
2(4)12 

! Alcazar Nuevo , Cordoba, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:SPAIN 
Aldridge Lodge , South Hobart, 

SEE public gardens and parks TAS 
Aleppo pines, SEE Pinus genus, P. halepensis 
Alexander, Jane, 10(2)2 illus. 

The Alhambra, Granada, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:SPAIN 

Allitt, William, 3(4)4 

Allport, Mary Morton, 8(5)1,12-14 and illus. 
Alphand, Jean Charles Adolphe, 1 (3)6-7 
Althofer, George William, 8(1)27 and illus. 
Alton, Mount Maccdon, SEE private gardens VIC 
Amanita muscari, 4( 1 )1 illus. 

Ambleside, Roseville, SEE private gardens NSW 
Amherst, Sarah, 9(4)7,9 and illus. 

Anderson, Adam and family, 8(1)11-18 
and illus. 

Anderson, Ethel, 7(3)9M0 and illus. 

Anemone hupehensis , 9(4)10 illus. 

Angas, George French, 10(5)1 illus. 
animal introduction, SEE acclimatisation 
Anzac Hostel, Brighton, 

SEE public gardens and parks vie 
Appleton, Jean, 10(6)1,24 and illus. 

Araluen Botanic Park, Ro ley stone, 

SEE public gardens and parks WA 
Araucaria genus: 

A. bidwilli , 2(4)3, 7(4)4-5 and illus.-, 

A. heterophylla, 7(2)7-8 and illus., 8(3)8-10 
and illus. 


arboreta, SEE trees 

Arbutus genus, 8(4)6-7 and illus., 8(5)6 

Arcadia, 8(4)10 

Archer, Thomas, 1(5)5 

Ard Choille, Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens vie 
Armstrong, Helen, 10(1)2 illus. 

Arnim, Elizabeth von, 9(1)10-11 and illus. 
Arnold, Joan, 

SEE private gardens NSW Buskers End 
artists, botanical, SEE botanical artists 
artist’s gardens, 8(6)2, 8(6)4-9 and illus., 
10(2)2,3-18 and illus. 
arts and crafts movement, 4(3)8-9 
Ashby, Alison, 7(6)1 3 and illus. 

Asian Plant Explorers Walk, MountTomah, 

SEE botanical gardens NSW Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Mount Tomah 
Askania Rainforest Park, Ourimbah, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Astley Park, Bridgetown, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Atkinson, Louisa, 7(6) 18-19 
Australia ICOMOS Charter for the 
Conservation of Places of Cultural 

Significance (Burra Charter), 10(4)5-8 
Australian Garden History (Australian Garden 
History Society, 1989 ): 
content, 1(1)2, 1 (2)2-3; 
editorship, 1(5)11,4(2)2, 6(3)14, 6(5)2,22; 
production, 7(3)22 
Australian Garden History Society: 
activities, 1(1)2, 2(3)l-3, 7(4)2; 
fundraising, 3(4)15; 
hands-on days, 3(2)17-18, 5(2)14, 
7(3)23; 
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working bees, 4(3)1 3-14 and illus., 
7(1)8, 10(2)8,23, 10(5)16-17, 
10(5)22; 

SEE ALSO Database on Australian 
Gardens and Horticulture; 
aims, 1(1)2, 1(6)2, 2(3)l-3, 7(2)2; 
archives, 3(4)12; 
beginnings, 1(1)1, 1(6)5, 9(1)2; 
branches, 

Qld Branch, reformation, 4(4)22, 
4(6)12; 

Sthrn Highlands Branch, Hillview, 
7(2)23; 

Vic. Branch, President’s report 
(1992), 4(4)20-21; 

Chairman’s report, 1 (3) 1 -2 (1989), 

2(3) 1-3 (1990), 4(4)16-17 (1991); 
conference papers, 3(3)3-10 and illus., 
3(4)1,6-9 and illus. (12th/1991); 

4(6)3-5 and Mus. (13th/1992); 

5(5)1 16 and Mus. (14th/1993); 

6(4) l-39and Mus 6(5)7-8 (15th/ 
1994); 7(4)8-9 and Mus. (16th/ 1995); 
8(4)8 12 and illus. (17th/1996); 
conference previews, 2(1)12-13 

(10th/1990); 3(1)3-5 (12th/1991); 
3(6)3-5 and Mus. (1 3th/1992); 

4(6)16 and illus., 5( 1)7-8 and Mus. 
(14th/1993); 6(1)1,3-8,16 and illus., 
6(2)2, (1 5th/1994); 7(6)22, 8(2)27 
(17th/1996); 8(2)15, 8(5)26 
(18th/1997); 9(6)2 (19th/1998); 
10(5)4, 10(5)21 (20th/1999); 
conference reports, 2(3)3-5 (10th/1990); 
3(3)4-5 and illus. (12th/1991); 
4(4)17-18 (13th/ 1992); 5(3)1,12 
14,16 and illus. (14th/1993); 6(3)1,3 
5 and illus. (15th/1994); 7(4)10,1 3 
and illus.i 16th/1995); 8(3)21-22 
(17th/1996); 9(1)14-15 and Mus. 

(18th/1997); 10(4)21-24 and illus. 
(19th/1998); 

conferences, 9(5)2; 9(1)2 (1st/1980); 
membership, 4(6)1 2, 5(1)13; 

National Management Committee 
members, 1(1)2 (1989); 1(4)2 
(1990); 2(3)20 (1991); 3(5)14 
(1992); 5(3)2 (1994); 6(3)14 (1995); 
6(6)22 (1995); 7(4)20-21 and Mus. 
(1996); 8(3)25 (1997); 10(5)22 
(1999); 

Patron, 10(5)22; 

research awards, 1(1)2 (1988); 

tenth anniversary, 1 (6)4-5; 

Treasurer’s report, 3(1)12-1 3 (1991); 

SEE ALSO Australian Garden History 
Australian Garden Lover , SEE Garden Lover 
Australian garden style, 8(2)2, 8(4)2, 10(1)2 


Australian Gardener (F.A. Falkner. Brunning, 
Melbourne, 1916; L.H. Brunning. 

Brunning, Melbourne, 1924), 2(2)3,4 
and illus. 

Australian Heritage Commission, 2(4)13-14 
and illus. 

Australian Fleritage Commission. National 
Estate Grants Program, SEE National 
Estate Grants Program (Australia) 
Australian Home Beautiful (United Press, 
Melbourne, 1925- ), 2(2)5-6 and illus. 
extract, ‘Face values / J. S. S.’, 6(6)21 
Australian National Gallery, Canberra, 

j’ 1 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
Australian native plants, 

SEE native plants (Australian) 

Australian Rainforest Walk, SEE botanical 
gardens Vic Royal Botanic Gardens 
Australian Wattle Day League, 2(4)5 
Australian Woman's Mirror (The Bulletin 

Newspaper, Sydney, 1924-1961): extract, 
‘Garden designing by women / 

Edna Walling’ ,7(1)21 
Australian Womans Sphere (Woman’s Sphere, 
Melbourne, 1900-1905), 9(5)6-8 
Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, 

SEE garden open days 
aviaries: 

in Victoria, 6(2)7-11,15 and illus. 

B 

Backhouse, Benjamin, 1(3)4,5,6-7 and illus. 
Backhouse, Betty, 3( 1)6-7 and illus. 
backyards, 3(2)2-9 and illus., 8(4)14-16 and 
illus. 

Baines,Thomas, 7(6)1 5 
Bali, 9(1)21 

Ballarat Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
Ballindean, Kerrie Valley, SEE private gardens Vic 
Balmford, Dani, 3(3)4 illus. 

Banks, Joseph, Sir: 2(3)6, 2(3)7-10, 9(4)4-5 
and illus.; 
house, 6(2)14 
Banksia genus: 

B. marcescens , SEE B. marginata 
B. marginata, 9(4)14; 

B. serrata, 10(4)1 illus. 

Baptist, John Thomas, SEE nurseries NSW 
Baptist, John & Son 
Barham, Keith, 9(1)16 illus. 

Barn Palais, Mount Gambier, 

SEE private gardens SA 


Bateman, Edward LaTrobe, 9(4)24 and illus., 
9(5)9-16 and illus., 9(5)22 
Bauer, Ferdinand, 7(6)11 and illus., 9(2)1 
illus., 9(3)24 and illus., 9(4) 1,6 and illus. 
Baxter,William, 5(6)3,5,7,8 
The Bayswater Garden, 

SEE private gardens VIC Hakea Hill 
Beauchamp, Mary Annette, 

SEE Arnim, Elizabeth von 
Beaujront, Ross, SEE private gardens TAS 
Beaumaris , Baarmutha, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Beechwood Fleritage Garden, Stirling, 

SEE botanical gardens SA Adelaide 
Begg, Betty, SEE Backhouse, Betty 
Begg, Mollie, 3(1)6 7 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO private gardens VIC 
Begg & Shannon, 2(2)5-6 and illus., 3(1 )6-7 
and illus. 

Belair Recreation Park, Mount Lofty Ranges, 
SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Belmont, Beaufort, SEE private gardens, VIC 
Bendigo (Vic.), tour, 10(1)24 and illus. 
Bennett, Richard, 3(4)3 
Berger, Paul and Virginia, 9(1)15 illus. 

Berger, Virginia, 8(1)9 and illus. 

Bernays, Lewis Adolphus, 8(2)20 and illus. 
Berry, John, 2(2)6 

‘Bibliophilic banter’ column, Australian Garden 
History, SEE gardening books 
Bickleigh- Vale Village, Mooroolbark, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Biddulph Grange , Staffordshire, SEE public 
gardens and parks OVERSEAS:UK 

Bidwill, John Carne, 3(4)10 
Billardiere, J.J.H. de la, SHE Labillardiere, 
Jacques Julien Houton de 
Birchfield Herbs, Bungendore, 

SEE nurseries NSW 
Bishop, Ruth, 8(1)24 
Bishop’s Court, North Adelaide, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Bishop’s Lodge, I lay, SEE private gardens NSW 
Black, Beryl, 10(3)24 illus. 

Blackall, William Edward, 9(6)20 
Blacket, Edmund, 4(6)6 
blackthorns, SEE Prunus genus, P. spinosa 
Blackwell, Marion, 3(3)5 illus., 10(6)2 illus. 
Blaise Hamlet, Bristol, 

SEE model villages OVERSEAS:UK 

Blake, Edmund, 3(4)10, 4(6)14, 5(1)13-14 
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Blandfordia genus: 7(4)1 ill us.; 

B. nobilis, 9(3)9 illus. 

Blaxell, Don, 8(3)2 illus. 

Blaxill, Susannah, 9(5)1,2,24 and illus. 
bleeding hearts, SEE Dicentra spectabilis 
Blombery, Alec, 2(6)4 
Blue Mountains (NSW): 

tour, 7(4)11-12,14,24 and illus. 

Boisdale Homestead , Boisdale, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Bolobek , Mount Macedon, 
see private gardens vie 
Bon Accord , Sale, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Bonaparte, Josephine: 

garden at Malmaison , 2(3)8, 2(3)15 
Bonney, Neville, 9(3)15 and illus., 10(5)21 
Bontharambo, Wangaratta, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Bonython garden, Leabrook, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Book of the Garden (C. M’Intosh. William 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1853-1855), 
7(3)1,20,24 and illus, 
book reviews (authors/editors): 

Allardice, P. Lavender (Hill of Content, 
Melbourne, 1990), 2(1)11-12; 

Allen, S., Fletcher, M. & Pearson, J. 

School Gardens (Centre for Gippsland 
Studies, Monash University College 
Gippsland, Churchill,Vic., 1991), 
3(4)11; 

Anthony, D. A Sense of Humous (Shoal Bay 
Press, Christchurch, NZ, 1997), 
9(2)19; 

Austin, D. The Heritage of the Rose 
(Antique Collectors’ Club, 
Woodbridge, UK, 1988), 1(5)10; 
Australian Garden History Society 
(Vic. Branch). Garden History and 
Historic Gardens in Victoria (The Society 
(Vic. Branch), Melbourne, 1990), 
3(2)13 14, 3(5)10; 

Australian Heritage Commission. 

Australia's Historic Gardens, Parks and 
Trees (Australian Heritage 
Commission Bibliography series, 
no. 4, AGPS, Canberra, 1991), 
3(5)10; 

Australian Rose Directory (Dianne Ackland, 
Mt Waverley, Vic., 1994- ), 8(4) 17; 
Backhouse, G. & Jeanes, ]. The Orchids of 
Victoria (Melbourne University Press, 
Carlton, Vic., 1995), 7(3)17; 

Bail, M. Eucalyptus (Text Publishing, 
Melbourne, 1998), 10(5)18-19; 


Bangay, P. The Dfined Garden (Viking, 

Melbourne, 1996), 8(4)18; 

Barrett, M. (ed.) The Garden Magic of Edna 
Walling (Anne O’Donovan, South Yarra, 
Vic., 1988), 1(1)9; 

Baskin, J. & Dixon,T. Australia's Timeless 
Gardens (National Library of Australia, 
Canberra, 1996), 8(5)24; 

Batey, M. Jane Austen and the English 
Landscape (Barn Elms Publishing, 
London, 1996), 8(6)18; 

Batey, M. Regency Gardens (Shire 

Publications Ltd, Princes Risborough, 
UK, 1997), 8(6)18; 

Benson, D.H. & Howell, J. Taken For 
Granted , (Kangaroo Press/Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney, Kenthurst, 
NSW, 1990), 2(6)9; 

Boldrewood, R., Mrs. The Flower Garden in 
Australia (Mulini Press, Canberra, 
(1893) 1995), 7(4)18; 

Boyle, R. A Guide to Melbourne’s Parks and 
Gardens (Cicada Bay, Melbourne, 1991), 
3(1)10-11; 

Bradbury, M. (ed.) A History of the Garden 
in Hew Zealand (Viking, Auckland, NZ, 
1995), 8(5)23; 

British Iris Society (The Species Group) 

A Guide to Species Irises (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, UK, 
1997), 9(3)21; 

Broadbent, J. The Australian Colonial House 
(Hordern House, Historic Houses Trust 
of NSW, Potts Point, NSW, 1997), 
9(4)19; 

Brookes, M. & Barley, R. Plants Listed in 
Nursery Catalogues in Victoria 1855-1889 
(Ornamental Plant Collection 
Association, South Yarra, Vic., 1992), 
4(4)15-16; 

Browne, M.M., SEE Boldrewood, R., Mrs. 

Campbell, A. Planning for Sustainable 

Farming (Lothian, Melbourne, 1991), 
3(2)14-16; 

Carruthers, J. & Arnold, M. The Life and 
W ork of Thomas Baines (Fern wood Press, 
Vlaeberg, South Africa, 1995), 7(6)15; 

Case, F.W. Jr. & R.13. Trilliums (Timber 
Press, Portland, Or., 1997), 9(3)20-21; 

Cave,Y. The Succulent Garden (Horilegium, 
Sydney, 1996), 8(4)17-18; 

Cohn, 11. & Almond, E. Our Botanical 
Heritage [catalogue] (National 
Herbarium of Victoria, South Yarra, 
Vic., 1991), 3(5)10; 

Cross, R. & Looker, M. Japanese Flowering 
Cherries (Department of Conservation 
Forests & Lands, Melbourne, 1989), 
1(6)16; 


Cuffley, P. Australian Houses of the ‘20s and 
‘30s (Five Mile Press, Fitzroy, Vic., 
1989), 2(2)11; 

Cunningham, I. The Trees That Were Nature’s 
Gift (Irene Cunningham, Maylands, 
WA, 1998), 10(3)20-21; 

Dixon,T. & Churchill, J. Gardens in Time 
(Angus & Robertson, North Ryde, 
NSW, 1988), 1(1)9; 

Dixon, T. & Churchill, J. TheVision of Edna 
Walling (Blooming Books, Melbourne, 
1998), 10(3)21; 

Dobyns,W.S. Calfornia Gardens (Allen A. 
Knoll, Santa Barbara, CA, 1996), 
8(6)16; 

Druse, K. The Collector’s Garden (Thames & 
Hudson, London, 1996), 8(2)25; 

Du Prey, P. The Villas of Pliny (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1994), 
8(2)24-25; 

Duyker, E. Nature’s Argonaut (Miegunyah 
Press, Carlton South,Vic., 1998), 
10(4)24-25; 

Duyker, E. &Tingbrand, P. (eds & trans.) 
Daniel Solander (Miegunyah Press, 
Melbourne, 1995), 10(4)24-25; 

Eaden, R. (ed.) Gardens in Time, 20 Oct. - 
20 Nov. 198 7 [catalogue] (Gardens in 
Time Committee, Adelaide, 1987), 
3(5)10; 

Eager, L. Our Man Arty (Victoria Press, 
Melbourne, 1994), 8(1)19; 
Eggenbiu'ger, R.M. & M.H. The Handbook 
on Oleanders (Tropical Plant Specialists, 
Cleveland, Ga., 1996), 9(3)21; 

Eyres, P. Despatches From the Little Spartan 
War (New Arcadians, Leeds, UK, 
1986), 8(6)16; 

Finlay, I. H, Gardens of Exile 

(New Arcadians, Bradford, UK, 

1983) , 8(6)16; 

Finlay, I.H. Liberty, Terror and Virtue 
(New Arcadians, Bradford, UK, 

1984) , 8(6)16; 

Forsyth, H.K. The Australian 

Countrywoman’s Garden (Random 
House, Sydney, 1998), 10(4)25; 
Forsyth, H.K. The Garden Lover’s Guide to 
Australia (Random House, Sydney, 
1998), 10(3)21; 

Foster, J.H. Victorian Picturesque 

(Flistory Department, University of 
Melbourne, Parkville, Vic., 1989), 
2(2)12-13; 

Gallagher, T. The Gardens at Filoli 

(Pomegranate Books, San Francisco, 
1994), 8(2)24; 
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Gardner,T. R. Lotusland (2nd edn, Allen A. 
Knoll, Santa Barbara, CA, 1995), 
7(6)15; 

Garnett,T.R. Man of Roses (Kangaroo 
Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 1990), 
2(4)16-17; 

Gilbert, L. The Orchid Man (Kangaroo 
Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 1992), 4(1)8; 

Gildemeister, 11. Mediterranean Gardening 
(Editorial Moll, Palma de Mallorca, 
1995), 7(6)15; 

Grey-Wilson, C. Cyclamen (B.T. Batsford, I 
London, 1997), 9(3)21; 

Hamilton-Finlay, I. SHF. Finlay, I.FI. 

Flayden, P. Biddulph Grange, Staffordshire 
(George Philip, London, 1989), 

2 ( 1 ) 11 ; 

Heritage South Australia Gardens in South 
Australia 1840-1940 (Dept, for 
Environment, Heritage 8c Aboriginal 
Affairs, Corporation of the City of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, 1998), 10(5)19; 

Hobhouse, P. Plants in Garden History 
(Pavilion Books, London, 1992), 
6(3)10; 

Hortus, a Quarterly Journal of Gardening 
(D.Wheeler, Farnham, LIK, 1987- ), 
1(5)9; 

Jarman, D. Derek Jarman's Garden (Thames 
8c Hudson, London, 1995), 8(1)19; 

Lancaster, R. A Plantsman in Nepal (rev. 
edn, Antique Collectors’ Club, 
Woodbridge, UK, 1995), 8(3)18; 

Lancaster, R. Travels m China (Antique 
Collectors’ Club, Woodbridge, UK, 

1989), 1(5)9; 

Latreille, A. The Natural Garden (Viking 
O’Neil, Ringwood, Vic., 1990), 

2(4)16; 

Law-Smith, Joan. The Garden Within 
(National Trust of Australia (Vic.), 
Melbourne, 1991), 3(3)14-15 and 
correction , 3(4)12; 

Lawson, E. The Natural Art of Louisa 

Atkinson (State Library of New South 
Wales Press, Sydney, 1995), 7(6)18-19; 

Lestrieux, E. de & Evans, H. The Art of 
Gardening in Pots (Antique Book 
Collector’s Club, LIK, 1996), 9(2)20; 

Lloyd, C. Other People's Gardens (Viking, 
London, 1995), 8(1) 19; 

Lowe, D. Cushion Plants for the Rock Garden 
(Timber Press, Portland, Or., 1996), 
8(4)17; 

Lumley, P. & Spencer, R. Plant Names 
(Ornamental Plants, no. 2, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 1990), 
3(4)12; 


Macmillan, H.F. Tropical Planting and 
Gardening (6th edn, Malayan Nature 
Society, Kuala Lumpur, 1991), 9( 1 )20; 

Martin, C. Smith S^Hawken 100 English 
Roses For the American Garden 
(Workman Publishing, New York, 
1997), 9(2)20; 

McGary, J. (cd.) Rock Garden Plants of 
North America (Timber Press, North 
American Rock Garden Society, 
Portland, Or., 1996), 8(4)17; 

McKay, J. Ellis Rowan (Queensland 
Museum, South Brisbane, 1990), 
2(2)12, 8(3)18; 

McLeod, J. Lavender, Sweet Lavender 

(Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 

1989) , 2(1)1 M2; 

McMillan, E. 8c Levick, M. Casa 

California (Rizzoli, New York, 1996), 
8(6)16-17; 

Miller, D. Pelargoniums of South Africa 
(Batsford, London, 1996), 9(3)21; 

Morris, A, Antiques From the Garden 

(Garden Art Press, Woodbridge, UK, 
1996), 9(2)19-20; 

Nottle,T. Gardens of the Sun (Kangaroo 
Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 1996;Timber 
Press, Portland, Or., 1996), 8(4)19-20; 

Oehme, W., Frey, S.I . & van Sweden, J. 
Old Romantic Gardens (Lothian, 
Melbourne, 1990), 3(2)16; 

Pearn, J.H. Medicine and Botany 

(Amphion,Brisbane, 1990), 2(6)10; 

Peterson, R. A Guide to Identification, 
Conservation Restoration of Historic 
Fences ScGates c. 1840-192 5 (National 
Trust of Australia - Victoria, 
Melbourne, 1988), 1(2)12; 

Phillips R. 8c Foy, N. A Photographic Garden 
History (Macmillan, London, 1995), 
8(2)24; 

Pratt, K. 8c Jefferson-Brown, M. The 
Gardener's Guide to Growing Frit diaries 
(Florilegium, Sydney, 1997), 9(3)20; 

Racine, M., Boursier-Mourgenot, E.J.-P, 
8c Binet, F. The Gardens of Provence and 
the French Riviera (MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1987), 3(2)15-16; 

Ramsay, J. How to Record the National Estate 
Values of Gardens (AGPS, Canberra, 
1991), 3(6)10 11; 

Ramsay, J. Parks, Gardens and Special Trees 
(Australian Heritage Commission 
Technical Publications series, no. 2, 
AGPS, Canberra, 1991,), 3(6) 10-11; 

Ratcliffe, R. Australia’s Master Gardener 
(Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 

1990) , 2(4)17; 


Ratcliffe, R. Recording Gardens (Australian 
Garden History Society (ACT, 

Monaro Sc Riverina Branch), Mulini 
Press, 1998), 9(5)21; 

Sagazio, C. (ed.) The National Trust Research 
Manual (Allen 8c Unwin, St Leonards, 
NSW, 1992), 4(4)15; 

Seddon G. handprints (Cambridge 

University Press, Melbourne, 1997), 
9(3)19; 

Sherwood, S. Contemporary Botanical Artists 
(Weidenfeld 8c Nicolson, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, UK, 1996), 
9(6)21; 

Slesin, S. et al. Garden Tools (Abbeville 
Press, New York, 1996), 8(6)17; 

Smithers, P. Adventures of a Gardener 

(The Harvill Press, Royal Horticultural 
Society, London, 1995), 8(1)20; 

Society for Growing Australian Plants Inc. 
Flora of Melbourne (The Society 
(Maroondah), Ringwood, Vic., 1991), 
4(1)8-9; 

Spencer, R. Horticultural Flora of South 
Eastern Australia Vol. 1 (University of 
New South Wales Press, Sydney, 

1995), 7(5)25; 

Spencer, R., Hawker, J. 8c Lumley, 

P. Elms in Australia (Conservation 8c 
Environment, Royal Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne, SouthYarra, Vic., 1991), 
3(6)11-12; 

Stuart, D.C. The Garden Triumphant 

(Viking Books, London, 1988), 1(2)12; 

Thomas, G.S. The Rock Garden and its Plants 
(Dent, London, 1989), 2(5)14; 

Tipples, R. Colonial Landscape Gardener 
(Department of Horticulture 8c 
Landscape, Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
NZ, 1989), 3(2)13; 

Valder, P. Wisterias (Florilegium, Balmain, 

NSW, 1995), 7(2)11 ;Verrier, S. 

Rosa Gallica (Capability’s Books, 

Deer Park, Wis., 1995), 8(4)17; 

Warren, W. 8cTettoni, L. Thai Garden Style 
(Periplus Editions (HK) Ltd, Singapore 
8c Hong Kong, 1996), 9(1)21; 

Warren, W. et al. Sc Tettoni, L. Balinese 
Gardens (Periplus Editions (HK) Ltd, 
Singapore 8c Hong Kong, 1995), 
9(1)21; 

Watts, P. Edna Walling and Her Gardens 
(2nd edn, Florilegium, Balmain, NSW, 

1991), 3(3)15; 

Whitehead G. Civilising the City 

(State Library of Victoria, City of 
Melbourne, Melbourne, 1997), 
9(4)18-19; 
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Wilson, E. The Wishing Ttee 

(Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, NSW, 
in assoc, with the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, 1992), 5(1)1 1; 
Winzenried, A.P, Green Grows Our Garden 
(Hyland House, SouthYarra, Vic., 
1991), 3(3)14 

books, botanical, see botanical books 
books, garden history, 

SEE garden history books 
books, gardening, SEE gardening books 
Boortkoi, Hexham, SEE private gardens VIC 
botanical artists, 1 (1 )6-8, 2(2)1 2, 4(2)1,8-9 
and illus., 6(6)3,13-16 and illus., 

7(2)1,12-15 and illus,, 7(6)2, 7(6)4-5 and 
illus., 7(6)6,7(6)7-9 and illus., 7(6)12-13 
and illus., 7(6)18-19, 8(3) 1,1 5 and illus., 
8(3)28 and illus,, 8(4)1,1 3 and illus., 
8(5)1,12-14 and illus ., 9(2)24 and illus., 
9(3)9-10 and illus., 9(5)1,2,24 and illus., 
9(6)6-8 and illus., 9(6)21 and illus., 

10(2)1,4-8 and illus., 10(2)9-14 and illus., 
10(6)1,24 anti illus.; 

SEE ALSO Friends of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens (Melbourne), Botanical 
Illustrators; individual artist’s names 
botanical books, 1( 1)6-8, 7(5)21-22 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO individual titles 
botanical gardens: 

early history in Australia, 4(6)3-5; 

NSW 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney: 

4(6)3, 8(3)2, 8(3)6-7 and illus., 
9(3)12-13 illus.; 
books about, 8(3)17; 
flying-foxes (P ter op us poliocephalus), 
8(3)7; 

MountTomah, 7(4)12,24 illus., 9(4)7 
and illus.; 

Palm House, 5(4)4,6 and illus.; 
plants in 1827/8, 8(3)14-16; 

Wishing Tree, 5(1)11, 8(3)8-10 and 
illus.; 

NT 

Olive Park Arid Zone Botanic Garden, 
Alice Springs, 10(3)11-14 and illus.; 

SA 

Adelaide: 9(3)13 illus., 

and Victoria amazonica, 3(5)3,5-6 
and illus.; 

Beechwood Heritage Garden, 
Stirling, 4(5)16 and illus.; 
Mount Lofty, 10(5)9; 

Museum of Economic Botany, 
4(6)3,5 and illus.; 

Palm House, 3(6)1 illus., 4(5)4-6 
and illus.; 


stamp design, 4(2)1 3 and illus.; 
Victoria House, 3(5)5,6 and illus.; 

TAS 

Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, 
Hobart, 7(4)7 and illus., 8(1)21; 

VIC 

Ballarat: 

aviary, 6(2)1 1 and illus.; 
statuary pavilion, 9(3)12 illus.; 
Camperdown, 7(5)20; 
Castlemaine, 2(5)1 and illus., 
2(6)13; 

Geelong: 1(2)9,10,11 and illus.; 

aviary, 6(2)11 and illus.; 

Gisborne, 6(4)17; 

Hamilton, 3(2)1,10-11 and illus., 
7(5)10,14-1 5,28 and illus., 
7(5)19-20; 

Horsham, 7(5)16 illus.; 

Port Fairy, 3(4)3-5 and illus.; 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne: 
2(1)1 and illus., 2(6)12; 

1 50th anniversary gift,7(5)24; 
and Guilfoyle, 7(5)6-18 
and illus.; 

and Victoria amazonica, 3(5)3-6 
and illus.; 

Australian Rainforest Walk, 7( 5)23; 
aviary, 6(2)7-11,15 and illus.; 
conservation study, 2(6)1 3-14; 
Cranbourne, 5(3)5 and illus.; 
fundraising, 5(3)3-5; 
history pre-1873, 7(5)7; 

Library, 7(5)21-22 and illus.; 
management of, 3(2)18, 3(6)12, 
5(3)3; 

master plan, 5(3)3-5; 

National Herbarium ofVictoria, 
7(6)5, exhibition, 2(5)13; 
‘Plants from old nursery 

catalogues’ project, 2(l)7-8, 
2(3)17-19 and illus.; 
rejuvenation ol, 5(3)3-5 and illus.; 
Separation Tree, 7(5)4-5 arid illus.; 
Temple of the Winds, 7(5)1 illus.; 
William Tell Rest House, 5(2)16 
and illus.; 

SEE also Friends of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens (Melbourne); 
Warrnambool, 7(5)19; 
OVERSEAS: FRANCE 

Toulon, 2(3)15; 

ITALY 

La Mortola, Ventimiglia, 10(1)6 
and illus.; 

Naples, 2(3)16; 

Palermo, 2(3)15,16; 


UK 

Botanic Gardens, Sheffield, 9(1)18; 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
2(3)7-10, 3(5)3-6 and illus., 
5(6)3,5,6-7; 

University of Oxford, Oxfordshire, 
8(5)18; 

USA 

Huntingdon, Los Angeles, 3(3)6 illus. 

botanical illustrations: 

exhibitions, 3(1)10, 3(5)13 and illus., 
4(2)1,8-9 and illus., 6(2)14, 6(6)1 3 
16 and illus., 7(6)4-5 and illus., 7(6)6 
and illus.; 

SEE ALSO botanical artists 
Botanical Illustrators, SEE Friends of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens (Melbourne) 
botanical journals, 1 (1)6-8; 

SEE ALSO individual titles 
botanical nomenclature, 3(4)12, 6(3)1 2-1 3 
and illus. 

Botanical Register (James Ridgeway, London, 
1815-1847), 3(4)10 and illus. 
botanists: 

in colonial Australia, 4(6)3-5 
bottle trees, SEE Brachychiton genus 
Bourke, Max, 10(3)18 illus. 

Bouvardia genus, 3(6)6-10 and illus., 4(1)2 
Boyd, Emma Minnie, 8(1)1 illus. 

Boyle, Hon. Mrs Richard Gavendish, 

SEE Boyle, Eleanor Vcre 
Boyle, Eleanor Vere, 2(1)2 
Brachychiton genus, 1 (2)8,9, 8(2)22-23 and illus. 
Braidwood district (NSW), tour, 2(3)21-22 
Bridge House, Margaret River, SEE private 
gardens SA 

Bridgetown (WA), tour, 10(4)27-28 and illus. 
Bridgewater, John, 7(3)21 illus. 

Bridgewater,Vicky, 6(6)20 illus., 7(3)21 illus. 
Bringalhit, Sidonia, SEE private gardens VIC 
Brisbane, 6(2)1,3 and illus. 

Brisbane, Joan, 9(3)14 illus. 

Broadbent, James, 7(4)21 illus., 10(4)2 illus. 
Broinowski, Robert, 10(6)17 
Brookdale, Mount Maced on, 

SEE private gardens vie 
Brookes, John, 5(6)15 
Brown, Alfred, 1(3)1 
Brown, Betty, SEE Maloney, Betty 
Brown, Jean, SEE Walker, Jean 
Brown, Jocelyn, 1(3) 1-2, 8(2)18-19 and illus. 
Brown, Robert, 1(1)8, 2(3)6, 9(4)6 and illus. 
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Browne,Thomas A., 1 (2)4-6 
Bruce, Alexander, 10(6) 16 
Brunning, George: 8(4)22-23; 

SEE ALSO nurseries VIC 
Bryant, Peter and Margaret, 10(3)24 illus. 
Buckland, Jim, 8(1)4 
Bull, William, SEE nurseries OVERSEAS:UK 

The Establishment For New & Rare Plants 
Bunce, Daniel, 1 (2)7-11 and illus ., 2(4)3 
Bunce, Julia, 1(2)10 illus. 

Bundanon, near Nowra, SEE public gardens 
and parks NSW 

Bundanoon Village Nursery, Bundanoon, 

SEE nurseries NSW 

Bungaree Station , Clare, SEE private gardens SA 
Bunya Bunya pines, 

SEE Araucaria genus, A. bidwilli 
Burnbank, Borambola, SEE private gardens NSW 
Burnley Gardens, Burnley, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Burnley Horticultural College: 2(1)5, 2(5)1 3, 
3(3)14; 

first women students, 9(5)6-8, 10(6)7 
Burra Charter, SEE Australia ICOMOS Charter 
for the Conservation of Places of Cultural 
Significance (Burra Charter) 

Burrendong Arboretum, Mumbil, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Burton, David, 1(1)8, 2(3)10, 9(4)5 
Buscot Park , Oxfordshire, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:UK 
bush gardens, SEE native gardens (Australian) 
Bush House , Gladesville, SEE public gardens and 
parks NSW Gladesville Hospital 
bushfires: 

Macedon Ranges (Vic.) 1983, 6(4)1, 

26-30 and illus. 

Busker’s End , Bowral, SEE private gardens NSW 
Butler, Walter Richmond, 1(3)1, 1(6)6-11 
and illus., 3(5)11-12 
Buxton, Alfred William, 3(2)13 

C 

cacti, SEE succulents 
Cactus jenkinsonii, 10(1)1 illus. 

Caladenia clavigera , 7(6)12 illus. 

Caley, George, 2(3)10, 5(6)3,7, 9(4)5 
Caley Smith, F., Mrs, 10(6)8 
California, Southern, 8(4)19, 8(6)16-17 
California Garden and Landscape History 
Society, 8(1)20 


Callan Park, Rozelle, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Calthorpe’s House , Canberra, 

SEE private gardens ACT 
Camden House, Menangle, 

SEE private gardens NSW Camden Park 
Camden Park, Menangle, SEE private gardens NSW 
Camellia genus: 

at Eryldene, 5(2)10 
Cameron, Alexander, 10(5)11 
Cameron, William, 6(4)15-16 
Cameron Lodge , Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Camoola , Burradoo, SEE private gardens NSW 
Camperdown Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens Vic 
Canary Island palms, SEE Phoenix canariensis 
Canberra, SEE garden cities ACT 
Capek, Jozef, 8(1)10 illus. 

Capek, Karel, 8(1)10 
Cardiocrinum giganteum, 9(4)10 illus. 

Carlton Gardens, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Car rick Hill , Springfield, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Castanophora alphandi, 8(3)1 3 illus. 

Castle Howard, North Yorkshire, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Castlemaine (Vic.): 

garden visits, 2(6)12-1 3 
Castlemaine Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
Catalogue of Plants Cultivated at Camden, 184S 
(W. Macarthur. Statham & Forster, 

Sydney, 1845?), 3(4)10 
catalogues, nursery, SEE nursery catalogues 
cave gardens: 

in Mount Gambier (SA), 5(2)1,3-6 and 
illus., 10(5)5 and illus., 10(5)6-10 and illus. 
Cazneaux, Harold, 8(3)28 illus., 8(6)4-9 and 
illus., 10(2)9,1 1,12-13,14 illus. 
cedars, SEE Cedrus genus 
The Cedars, Hahndorf, SEE private gardens SA 
Cedrus genus, 8(5)20-21 and illus. 
cemeteries: 

conservation of, editorial, 2(1)2; 

NSW 

Palmdale Memorial Garden, 
Ourimbah, visit, 1(1)12; 

VIC 

Melbourne General Cemetery, 

2(5)3-7 and illus. 


Centennial Park, Randwick, SEE public 
gardens and parks NSW 
Central Gippsland (Vic.), tour, 

10(3)24 and illus. 
century plants, SEE Agave amcricana 
Chaenomeles japonica, 9(4)9 illus. 

Chambers, Carrick, 9(4)2 illus. 

Chapman, Fiona, 7(2)25 illus. 

Chapman, Peter, 7(2)25 illus., 9(1)16 illus. 
Charles, Anne, 6(6)20 illus., 7(3)21 illus. 
Charter for the Conservation of Places of 
Cultural Significance (Burra Charter), 

SEE Australia ICOMOS Charter for the 
Conservation of Places of Cultural 
Significance (Burra Charter) 

Chatsworth , Derbyshire, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Cheeseman’s Nursery Garden, 

SEE nurseries VIC 
Chinese: 

market gardeners, 4(1)3,4-5 and illus. 
Chinese artichoke, 8(5)23 and illus. 

Christmas bells, SEE Blandfordia genus 
Christmas cards: 

first Australian, 9(3)9-10 and illus. 

Church, Thomas, 10(3)7 
Churchill Fellowship: 

AGHS member, 7(2)6 and illus. 
Churston,Toordik, SEE private gardens Vic 
cities, garden, SEE garden cities 
city squares: 

in Adelaide, 4(3)3-6 and illus., 4(5)3, 
4(6)14; 

Weld Square, Perth, 7(6)21 
Clarence Station, 

SEE railway station gardens NSW 
Clarendon, Evandale, SEE private gardens TAS 
Clark, Alister: 10(6)1 5; 

‘The Lady Medallist’, 8(4)28 and illus., 
8(5)17; 

profile, 2(4)16-17, 8(3)20-21 and illus.; 
Clark, George John Edwin, 8(5)15 
Clarke, Ethne, 5(3)12,14 illus., 5(4)12, 

5(5)15 illus., 8(5)25 and illus. 

Clarke, George, Loxton, SEE private gardens SA 
Clarke, William John, 4(5)7 
Clematis montana, 9(4)9 illus. 

Clifton,Young, SEF private gardens NSW 

Clough, Richard, 8(5)20-21 

clown figs, SEE Ficus aspera ‘Parcellii’ 

Clynevale, Campbell Town, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
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Cohn, Helen: 

on botanical books, 7(5)21-22 and illus. 

Cole, Edith, 8(2)21 and illus. 

Cole, John Charles, SEE nurseries VIC 
Cole's Australasian Gardening and Domestic 
Floriculture (W.H. Elliott. E.W. Cole, 
Melbourne, 1896), 8(5)23 
collectors and collecting, plant, 

SEE plant collectors and collecting 
Colvill, James, 1(1)6 
commemorative planting, 8(3)7, 8(5)20 
common white heath, SEE Epacris impressa 
Como, South Yarra, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Condamine Downs, Darling Downs, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
conifers: 

effect of fire, 6(4)28,29 and illus. 

Connor, Greg, 4(3)14 illus. 

Connorville House , Cressy, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
conservation, water, SEE water conservation 
conservation of plants, SEE plant conservation 
Conservation Plan (Kerr), 10(4)6,7 
conservatories: 2(3)10 illus.; 

NSW 

Lady Cowrie Village, Gordon, 9(2)16 
illus.; 

Palm House, Sydney, 5(4)4,6 and illus.; 
SA 

Beech wood Heritage Garden, Stirling, 
4(5)16 and illus.; 

Palm House, Adelaide, 3(6)1 illus., 
4(5)4-6 and illus.; 

Victoria House, Adelaide, 3(5)5,6 and 
illus.; 

TAS 

Entally, 5(4) 3-6 and illus. 

Cook, James, 2(3)6 
Cook, Margaret, 8(6)21 illus. 

Coolah Creek Station , Cool ah, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Coolibah, Young, SEE private gardens NSW 
Coolringdon , Cooma, SEE private gardens NSW 
coral trees, SEE Erjthrina genus 
Corbett, Thomas ,4(2)3 
Correa genus, 7(6)24 illus. 

Correa pseud., SEE Galbraith, Jean 
‘Correspondence of Ferdinand von Mueller’ 
project, SEE Mueller, Ferdinand von 
Correy, Allan, 7(4)10 illus., 10(1)22, 10(3)9- 
10 and illus. 

Corymbia calophylla, 9(6)6 illus. 


Costin,Alec, 10(3)17-18 
cottage gardens: 

AGHS conference (14th/1993), 5(5)1 -16 
and illus.; 

exhibition, 5(5)3-4 and illus.; 

herbs in, 5(5)10-1 2; 

history in Australia, 5(5)1 3-14 and illus.; 

history in England, 5(5)1,4,5-9 and illus.; 

inTas., 5(3)1,12-14,16 and illus.; 

plants, 8(5)8-9 and illus.; 

SA 

Gamble Cottage, Blackwood, 3(6)3; 

TAS 

Hamilton, 5(1)7-8 and illus.; 

VIC 

Belmont, Beaufort, 10(4)17-20 and 
illus.; 

WA 

Mason's cottage garden, Carmel, 2(5)8 
10 and illus. 

Cottrell, Dorothy, 1 (2) 1 -2, 1(3)11 
country gardens, 1 (3) 1 -2 
County of Cumberland (NSW): 

Cowpastures gardens, 7(1)2, 7(4)8-9 
and illus. 

Courmadias, Jackie: 4( 1)10 and illus ., 5(3) 12 
illus., 9(1)16 illus.; 

SEE ALSO private gardens VIC Brookdale 
covenants (law), 2(l)8-9 
Cowpastures gardens, County of Cumberland, 
SEE County of Cumberland (NSW) 

Cox, Beverley, 4(3)14 illus. 

Cox, Florence Colies, 6(6)9,10 and illus. 

Cox, Peter and Kate, 9(1)14 illus. 

Craig, Ros, 10(6)21 illus. 

Cranbourne Botanic Garden, SEE botanical 
gardens VIC Royal Botanic Gardens 
Cranbrook bells, SEE Darwinia meeboldii 
Craspedia genus, 10(3)18 illus. 

Crawley Campus, University of Western 

Australia, SEE public gardens and parks WA 
Creswick State Nursery,' SEE nurseries Vic 
Crinum genus: 

C. asiaticum , 5(6)4 illus.; 

C. pedunculatum, 2(4)7 illus. 

Cripps, Ann, 5(3)14 illus., 5(5)3 illus. 

Cripps, Peter, 5( 3)14 illus. 

Crittenden,Victor: 9(1)14 illus.; 

on gardening books, 6(6)4-6 and illus. 
Crone, Nina, 9(1)17 illus., 10(3)24 illus. 
Crowe, Claude and Isobel, 2(2)14 
Crowe, Sylvia, 9(5)18,20 and illus. 

Cruden Farm, Langwarrin, SEE private gardens VIC 


Cuffley, Peter: 5(3)12,1 3 illus., 9(1)24 illus.; 

on gardening books, 9( 1)8-9 and illus. 

Culh am,Toodyay, SEE private gardens WA 
Culzean, Westbury, SEE private gardens TAS 
Cumberland, County of, SEE County of 
Cumberland (NSW) 

Cumberland, Marysville, SEE private gardens VIC 
Cumberland Hospital, Parramatta, SEE public 
gardens and parks NSW Wistaria Gardens 
Cunningham, Allan, 2(3)6, 2(3)10, 
5(6)3,5,6,7,8,9(4)13,14 
Cunningham, Richard, 2(3)10 
Curacao (ship), 4(4)3 
Curtis, William, 1(1)7 
Curtis, Winifred, 8(5)26 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine (Printed by Stephen 
Couchman for W. Curtis; later Reeve Bros, 
London, 1801-1983), 5(6) 1,4,6 and illus. 
Cury, Tusmore, SEE private gardens SA 
Cycas media, 9(2)1 illus. 

Cydonia oblonga, 8(6) 1,14-15 and illus. 
j Cydonia vulgaris, SEE Cydonia oblonga 

D 

daffodils SEE Narcissus genus 
Dalvui, Mount Noorat, SEE private gardens VIC 
Damascene plums, SEE Prunus institia 
Dampier, William, 2(3)6, 2(3)7, 9(4)4 
damson plums, SEE Prunus institia 
Darling, Margaret, 7(3)21 illus., 7(4)2 illus., 
9(2)22, 9(3)2 illus., 10(5)21 and illus., 
10(5)22; 

SEE ALSO private gardens NSW 
Woomargama Station 

Darling, Sally, 8(6)20 illus., 10(6)21 illus. 
Darling Downs (Qld), tour, 8(3)23-24 
Darrian, Jondaryan, 

SEE private gardens QLD Yarran 
Darwinia meeboldii, 7(6)1 3 illus. 

Dash wood’s garden, Toowoomba, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
Database on Australian Gardens and 
Horticulture: 

description, 6(3)7-9 and illus.; 
donation to, 9(2)22; 
extracts, 6(5)21 and illus., 6(6)21 and 
illus., 7(1)21 and illus., 7(2)24 
and illus., 10(5)20 and illus.; 
progress reports, 6(5)22, 6(6)22, 
7(1)22,7(3)1,20,24 and illus., 
7(4)19, 7(6)14 and illus., 8(4)22 
23, 10(3)22 
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Davies, Caroline: 

on gardening books, 7(2)4-6 and illus. 
Dawson-Damer, Ashley, 8(6)21 illus., 9(1)16 
illus., 10(6)20 illus. 

Dawson’s Cactus Garden, White Hills, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
de Gruchy, Graham, 4(6)10 
deVere Loder, John, 7(2)19,21 
Dechaineux, Lucien, 8(2)5 illus. 
Deepdale,Toodyay , SEE private gardens WA 
Deery, Kath, near Dandenongs, 

SEE private gardens vie 
Delatite, Mansfield, SEE private gardens Vic 
Delavay, Pere Jean Marie, 9(4)11 and illus. 
Dell, Edgar, 9(6)6-8 and illus. 

Denbigh, Cobbitty, SEE private gardens NSW 
Dendrobium genus: 

D. speciosum, 2(4)7 illus.; 

D. x delicatum, 7(6)6 illus. 
d’Entrecasteaux, Bruni, SEE Entrecasteaux, 
Antoine Raymond Joseph de Bruni 
Derriweit Heights, Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
designers, garden SEE garden designers 
Designing Australian Bush Gardens (B. Maloney 
& J. Walker. I lorwitz, London, Melbourne, 
1966), 2(6)4,6 and illus. 

Desmodium amethystinum , 8(1)28 
Dexter, Mick and Liz, 9(1)17 illus. 

Diana Pockley Horticultural Library, 

State Library of New South Wales, 
10(5)24 and illus. 

Dicentra spectabilis, 9(4)8 illus. 

Dickinson, James, SEE nurseries TAS 
Digby, William, 3(4)4-5 
The Diggings, Yackandandah, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
d’Incarville, Pierre Nicholas le Cheron, 
9(4)7,8 

Dingley Dell, Port MacDonnell, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Discussion Paper: Management Options for the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne and the 
National Herbarium, Victoria (Strategic 
Planning Division, Dept, of Conservation 
& Environment, Melbourne, 1991), 
3(2)18 

diseases, plant, SEE plant diseases 
distribution of plants, 

SEE plant exchange and distribution 
Dixon, Robert Derwent, 5(3)8,9 
Dixon, Trisha, 5(3)12 illus. 


Dombrovskis, Liz, Fern Tree, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
Douglas, John and Judith, 10(6)21 illus. 
Douglas, Neil and family, 8(1)5-7 and illus. 
Douglass, Gail, 10(6)20 illus. 

Dovyalis cajfra, 8(5)6-7 and illus. 

Dracaena draco, 6(6)7-8 and illus., 7(1)23 illus. 
dragon trees, SEE Dracaena draco 
dragon’s blood trees, SEE Dracaena draco 
Dreamthorpe, Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens Vic 
Drummond, James, 8(4)24 
Dryandra genus: 2(4)3; 

D. nervosa, 5(6)4 illus.-, 

D. pteridifolia, 5(6)1 illus.; 

D. ternijolia, 5(6)4 illus. 

Duell, Bill, 1(1)4 

Dunedin, Launceston, SEE private gardens TAS 
Dunedin, Tyers, SEE private gardens VIC 
Duneira, Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens Vic 
Dunn, Bernice, 10(6)20 illus. 

Duntroon House, Canberra, 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
Durham Hall, Jembaicumbene, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Durrol, Mount Macedon, SEE private gardens VIC 
Dutch elm disease, SEE plant diseases 
Dyce-Murphy, Herbert, 8(6)24 

E 

East Gippsland (Vic.), tour, 9(4)20-21 and illus. 
East Talgai Station, Darling Downs, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Ebury, Sue, 9(1)2 illus. 

Eckersley, Di, 9(1)16 illus. 

Eden, 8(4)8-10 
Edge Partington, James, 

SEE Partington, James Edge 
Edwardian plants, 1(6)12-14 
Edwardian residences, SEE residences 
Ehret, Georg, 8(3)14 illus. 

Elizabeth Bay House, Elizabeth Bay, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Ellington, Sandy Bay, SEE private gardens TAS 
Elliot, Rodger: 

on botanical books, 10(3)4-6 and illus. 
Elliot, Rodger and Gwen, 9(4)20-21 
Elliott, Charles Henry, 9(6)17 
Elliott, William Henry, 8(5)22-23 
elm leaf and bark beetles, SEE Ulmus genus 


elms, SEE Ulmus genus 

Engelbrecht Cave Gardens, Mount Gambier, 
SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Entrecasteaux, Antoine Raymond Joseph de 
Bruni, 2(3)6 

Epacris impressa, 7(6)9 illus. 
ephemera, gardening, SEE gardening ephemera 
Erambie, Molong, SEE private gardens NSW 
Eryldene, Gordon, SEE private gardens NSW 
Erythrina genus: 3(4)10 and illus.; 

E. parcellii, 4(4)5 

Esk Farm, Longford, SEE private gardens TAS 
The Establishment For New & Rare Plants, 

SEE nurseries OVERSEAS:UK 
Eucalyptus genus: 10(6)2; 

cultivation in Vic., 2(3)18-19; 

discovery of, 9(4)4,5; 

effect of fire, 6(4)26-28 and illus.; 

E. calophylla, SEE Corymbia calophylla; 

E. camaldulensis , 7(5)4-5 and illus.; 
E.ficifolia, 2(4)5, 9(6)1,16 and illus.; 

E.globulus, 2(3)18-19; 

E.grandis, 2(4)6 illus.; 

E. gunnii, 2(4)10; 

E. niphophila, 2(4)11; 

E. pruinosa, 9(4)1 illus.; 

E. salmonophloia, 10(3)20; 

E. splendens subsp. arcana (Myrtaceae), 
10(5)21; 

in fiction, 10(5)18-19 
Euphorbia genus, 10(1)18-19 
Evandale Subscription Library (Tas.), 7(4)19 
Everglades, Leura, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Every Man His Own Gardener (j. Abercrombie & 
T. Mawe.T.Tegg & Son, London; Griffin 
& Co., Glasgow;Tcgg, Wise &Tegg, 
Dublin; James & Samuel AugustusTegg, 
Sydney, 1836), 8(3)12 
exchange of plants, 

SEE plant exchange and distribution 
Exeter Farm, Jcmbaicumbene, 

SEE private gardens NSW Durham Hall 
Exhibition Fountain, Carlton, SEE public 
gardens and parks Vic Carlton Gardens 
exhibition gardens, 1(3)6, 2(4)1 
Exhibition Gardens, Carlton, SEE public 
gardens and parks Vic Carlton Gardens 
exhibitions: 

The Art oj Botanical Illustration (National 
Herbarium of Victoria), 1994, 6(2)14; 
1996, 7(6)6 and illus.; 
AustralianWomen'sArt in the National 
Library's Collections (1995), 6(5)4; 
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Drawing On Nature: Images and Specimens of 
Natural History from the Collections of the 
Museum of Victoria (1992), 3(5)1 3 and 
illus.; 

An Exquisite Eye: Australian Flora and Fauna 
(Museum of Sydney, 1997-8), 9(3)24 
and illus. , 9(4)6; 

From Village to Vase: the Art of the Cottage 
Garden (Tasmanian Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1993), 5(5)3-4 and illus.; 

Garden Delight (Riddoch Art Gallery, Mount 
Gamhier, 1999-2000), 10(6)22; 

Hidden Heritage (Castlemaine Art Gallery 
and Historical Museum & Buda, 1992), 
4( 1)13 and illus.; 

It’s a Rare Thing (Adelaide Botanic 

Gardens, 1993), 6(6)13-16 and illus.; 

The Living Sculptures of Edna Walling 

(McClelland Gallery, Langwarrin, Vic., 
1995), 6(1)14, 6(5)4; 

Our Botanical Heritage (National Herbarium 
of Victoria, 1991), 3(1)10; 

Portrait of a Gardener (Rippon Lea House 
Museum & Historic Garden, 
Elstcrnwick, Vic., 8(1)1 1-18 and illus .; 

Terre Napoleon: Australia Through French Eyes 
(Museum of Sydney, 1999), 10(6)22; 

Voyage of Discovery William Dumpier 
Tricentennial Exhibition (Western 
Australian Museum, Perth, 1999), 
10(6)22 

exhibitions, intercolonial, 1 (3)4-7 and illus. 
exhibitions, international, 1 (3)4-8 
explorers, plant, SEE plant collectors and 

collecting 

The Eyrie , Bendigo, SEE private gardens VIC 

F 

Fahey, Colin and Helen, 10(3)24 illus. 

Far Horizons, Wentworth Falls, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Fawkner, John Pascoe, 4(1)3 
Fenner, Charles, 4(3)4- 5 
Ferguson, Francis, SEE nurseries NSW Ferguson’s 
Ferguson, William, 3(2)10-11 
ferns: 

cultivation in Vic., 2(3)19, 2(4)4 
Ficus aspera ‘Parcellii’, 4(4)3-5 
Ficus parcellii , SEE Ficus aspera ‘Parcellii’ 

Finley, Peter, Sir and Lady, Lindfield, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Fiorenza, Bendigo, SEE private gardens VIC 
firewheel trees, SEE Stenocarpus sinuatus 
Firth, Dianne, 9(1)14 illus. 


Fitch, Walter, 7(6)4,5 and illus. 

Fitzroy Gardens, East Melbourne, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Fitzroy Square, Last Melbourne, SEE public 
gardens and parks VIC Fitzroy Gardens 
: Fiveash, Rosa, 7(6)12 and illus. 
flannel bushes, SEE Solanum lasiophyllum 
Flemington House, Flemington, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Flinders, Matthew, 9(4)6 illus. 

Flinders Ranges (SA), tour, 9(3)14-1 5 and illus. 
Flint Hill, Woodend, SEE private gardens Vic 
Flockton, Margaret, 8(3)1,13 and illus. 

Flora Australasica (R. Sweet. James Ridgway, 
London, 1827-1828), l(l)6-8, 5(6)4 
illus., 7(6)24 illus. 
flower breeding, SEE plant breeding 
flower shows, 2(4)5 
flowering gums, SEE Eucalyptusficifolia 
| flowers: 

cultural significance, 10(6) 10 
fly agarics, SEE Amanita muscari 
flying-foxes (Pteropus poliocephalus), 

SEE botanical gardens NSW Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney 
Ford, Gordon: 

on gardening books, 9(5)4-5 and illus. 
Ford House, Bridgetown, SEE private gardens WA 
Forde, Helena, 9(3)9-10 and illus. 
forest fires, SEE bushfires 
| forests: 

effect of fire, 6(4)1,26-28 and illus.; 
Macedon Ranges (Vic.), 6(4)15-17 
and illus. 

Forge, Sue: 

on gardening books, 8(6) 12 -13 and illus. 
formal garden style, 1 (6)6-11 and illus. 
Forrest, George, 9(4) 12 and illus. 

Forrest, Margaret, Lady, 7(6)12 
Fortuna, Bendigo, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Fortune, Robert, 1(2)11,9(4)10 and illus. 
Foster, John Harvey: 

obituary, 6(1)13-14 and illus. 

Foster, Myles Birket (1825-1899), 5(5)7 
fountains: 

in Melbourne, 6(2)4-6 and illus. 

Fowles, John, 6(4)35 

Fox, E. Phillips, 8(6)24 and illus. 

Francis, George William, 4(5)3, 4(5)4 
Franklyn Vale, Grandchester, 

SEE private gardens QLD 


Fraser, Charles: 

as seed supplier, 1(1)8, 2(3)10, 

5(6)3,5,7,8, 8(3)6; 
profile, 9(4)1 3-14 and illus.; 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 8(3)14-16 
French Riviera, 3(2)15-16 
Friends of the Elms, 3(1)2, 7( 1)19, 7(3)8 
Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
(Melbourne): 

Botanical Illustrators, 6(2)14, 7(6)6 
fringes, urban, SEE urban fringes 
fruit trees: 

cultivation inTas., 4( 1)6-7; 
grafting, 2( 1)5-6; 
old varieties, 2(l)4-6; 

SEE ALSO orchards 

fungus, honey, SEE plant diseases, Armiliaria 

G 

Gabbinbar, Wentworth Falls, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Galbraith, Jean: 1 (5)7-8 and illus., 9(1)4-7 
and illus .; 

obituary, 10(6)4-5 and illus. 

Gamble Cottage, Blackwood, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
garden architecture, SEE garden structures 
garden cities: 

ACT 

Canberra: 8(2)12-15 and illus., 

8(2)17, 8(5)19-21 and illus.; 
rose gardens 10(6)16-17 and illus.; 

VIC 

Yallourn, 5(3)6-10 and illus.; 

OVERSEAS: UK 

Welwyn Garden City, 1(3)1 
garden conservation, SEE historic gardens, 
conservation of 
garden design: 

Edwardian period, 1 (6)6-11 and illus.; 
future of, 3(3)6-10 and illus.; 
history of, 10( 1 )9-14 and illus.; 
inter-war period, 1 (3)1-2 and illus., 

2(2)3-6 and illus.; 
post-war period, 2(6)3; 

SEE ALSO garden styles and types 
garden designers: 

women, 9(5)6-8, 9(5)18-20; 

SEE ALSO individual designer’s names 
garden history: 

Australia and NZ, 1(5)10; 
future of, 3(1)2 
garden history books: 

Australian, 3(2)12-13 
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Garden History Society (UK), 1(6)4 
Garden in a Valley (J. Galbraith. Five Mile Press, 
Hawthorn, Vic., 1985), 9(1)24 and illus. 

Garden Lover/Australian Garden Lover 

(Horticultural Press, Melbourne, 1925- 
1980), 2(2)4-6 and illus. 
garden open days: 

Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, 6(4)3; 
poem, 9(3)5; 

Victoria’s Garden Scheme: 2(3)17, 
3(3)11-12; 

Bickleigh-Vale Village, 1(6)15 
garden structures: 

canopy frames, 1(6)14 illus. , 2(5)2 
and illus .; 

conservation of, seminar, 2(3)22-23; 

SEE ALSO air raid shelters; aviaries; 

conservatories; fountains; glasshouses 
garden styles and types: 

SEE Aboriginal gardens; artist’s gardens; 
arts and crafts movement; Australian 
garden style; botanical gardens; cave 
gardens; cottage gardens; country 
gardens; exhibition gardens; formal 
garden style; gardenesque garden style; 
historic gardens; Italian garden style; 
kitchen gardens; landscape garden style; 
market gardens; maze gardens; meadow 
gardens; monastic gardens; native gardens 
(Australian); natural gardens; picturesque 
garden style; railway station gardens; 
Regency gardens; Renaissance gardens; 
rock gardens; school gardens; sculpture 
gardens; suburban gardens; walled 
gardens; water gardens; wild gardens; 
xeri scapes 

gardeners: 8(1)2, 8(1)4, 8(1)9 and illus., 
8(1)10, 8(1)11-18; 

SEE ALSO individual gardener’s names 
gardener’s envy, SEE Horlus debilitatus envii 
Gardener’s Magazine (Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown & Green, London, 1826- ), 4(l)6-7 
“Gardenesque”, Sydney, see public gardens 
and parks NSW Vaucluse House 
gardenesque garden style, 7(5)8-9; 

SEE ALSO Loudon, John Claudius 
gardening books: 1(6)12-13 and illus., 8(3)12, 
8(4)23; 

‘Bibliophilic banter’ column, 6(5)9 10 and 
illus., 6(6)4-6 and illus., 7( 1 )4-5 and 
illus., 7(2)4-6 and illus., 7(3)4-5 and 
illus., 7(4)5-6 and illus., 7(5)21-22 and 
illus. , 7(6)16-17 and illus., 8(1 )8-9 and 
illus., 8(2)8-9 and illus., 8(3)4-5 and 
illus., 8(4)4-5 and illus., 8(5)4-5 and 


illus., 8(6)12-13 and illus., 9(l)8-9 and 
illus., 9(2)10-11 and illus., 9(3)6-8 and 
illus. , 9(4)15-16 and illus., 9(5)4-5 and 
illus., 9(6)4-5 and illus., 10(1)4-5 and 
illus., 10(3)4-6 and illus.; 
late 18th/19th centuries, 9(1)19; 

SEE ALSO individual titles 
gardening ephemera, 2(1)3 and illus. 

Gardening in Australia (E.E. Pescott. 

Whitcombe & Tombs, Melbourne, 1926), 
2(2)3,4 and illus. 

gardening journals: 1 (2)4-6, 1(6)13,2(2)3-6 
and illus.; SEE ALSO individual titles 
gardens: 

and art, 8(6)2, 8(6)10-11 and illus.; 
and women, 10(6)6-9 and illus.; 
as Paradise, 8(4)8-1 2 and illus.; 
in winter, 6(3) 14-15, 7( 1)16-18 and illus. 
gardens, artist’s, SEE artist’s gardens 
gardens, Australian, SEE Australian garden style 
gardens, backyard, SEE backyards 
gardens, botanical, SEE botanical gardens 
gardens, bush, SEE native gardens (Australian) 
gardens, cave, SEE cave gardens 
gardens, conservation of, 

SEE historic gardens, conservation of 
gardens, cottage, SEE cottage gardens 
gardens, country, SEE country gardens 
gardens, drought-tolerant, SEE xeriscapes 
gardens, exhibition, SEE exhibition gardens 
gardens, historic, SEE historic gardens 
gardens, kitchen, SEE kitchen gardens 
gardens, market, SEE market gardens 
gardens, maze, SEE maze gardens 
gardens, meadow, SEE meadow gardens 
gardens, native (Australian), 

SEE native gardens (Australian) 
gardens, natural, SEE natural gardens 
gardens, private, SEE private gardens 
gardens, public, SEE public gardens and parks 
gardens, railway station, 

SEE railway station gardens 
gardens, Regency, SEE Regency gardens 
gardens, rock, SEE rock gardens 
gardens, school, SEE school gardens 
gardens, sculpture, SEE sculpture gardens 
gardens, suburban, SEE suburban gardens 
gardens, walled, SEE walled gardens 
gardens, water, see water gardens 
gardens, water conserving, SEE xeriscapes 
gardens, wild, SEE wild gardens 
gardens, xeriscape, SEE xeriscapes 


gardens, zoological, SEE zoos 
Gardens of Australia (stamp series), 4(2)12-1 3 
and illus. 

Gardens ofVictoria (ABC Enterprises for the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation, 
1991/92), 3(3)11-12 
Gardner, Charles Austin, 9(6)20 
Gariwerd National Park, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Grampians (Gariwerd) National Park 
Garnett,Tom: 8(1)24, 8(2)2 illus.; 

on gardening books, 7(3)4-5 and illus. 

Gay, Katie, 3(3)4 illus. 

Geddes, Patrick, 6(4)34-35 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
geraniums: 

cultural significance, 10(6)10-14 and illus. 
Gibbs, May, 9(6)1 illus. 

Gibson, Emily, 8(2)10-11 
Gidleigh, Bungendore, SEE private gardens NSW 
Giles, Charles, SEE nurseries SA 
Ginkgo biloba, 8(1)22-23 and illus. 

Gippsland, Central, 

SEE Central Gippsland (Vic.) 

Gippsland, East, SEE East Gippsland (Vic.) 
Gisborne Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens Vic 
Gladesville Hospital, South Campus, Bush 
House, SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
glasshouses, SEE conservatories 
Glasson, Mark and Pam, 9(3)14 illus. 

Glen Arte Flora Reserve, East Gippsland, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Glen Harrow, Belgrave, 

SEE nurseries Vic Cole, John Charles 
Glen Rannocb, Mount Maccdon, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Glenalta, Stirling East, SEE private gardens SA 
Glenara, Bulla, SEE private gardens VIC 
Glenavon, Toodyay, SEE private gardens WA 
Glenbrook Station, 

SEE railway station gardens NSW 
Glengallan House, Warwick, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
Glover, John, 7(4)19 
goldfields, 1(2)11 
Goldstein, Vida, 9(5)6-7 
golf courses: 

VIC 

Metropolitan Golf Club, Oakleigh, 
visit, 1(1)12 
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Good, Peter, 5(6)3,5,7,8 
Goondiwindi (Qld), tour, 8(3)23-24 
Gordon, Adam Lindsay, 10(5)14-15 and illus. 
Gordon, James, 4( 1)6-7 

Gordon, Janet, SEE private gardens VIC Turkeith 
Gordon, June, 7(3)21 illus. 

Gordon Reserve, Melbourne, 

see public gardens and parks vie 
Gorgon (ship), 2(3)9-10 
Government Cottage, Mount Macedon, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Government House, Hobart, 

SEE public gardens and parks TAS 
Government House, Perth, 

SEE public gardens and parks WA 
Government House, Sydney, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Grampians (Gariwerd) National Park, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Grandbenj , Sherbrooke, SEE private gardens VIC 
The Grange , Bridgetown, see private gardens WA 
Grassick, Emily Matilda, SEE Gibson, Emily 
greenhouses, SEE conservatories; Wardian cases 
Greenland, Bruce and Jill, 10(2)20 illus. 
Greenwood, Ku-ring-gai, SEE private gardens NSW 
Gregg, Peter and Sonya, Toowoomba, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
Grey Street Fountain, East Melbourne, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Fitzroy Gardens 

Griffin, Marion Mahonv, 8(5)10-1 1 
Griffin, Walter Burley, 3(1)14, 8(5)10-11 
Grimwade, Harold William, 3(5)11-12 
Grosser, Charlie, 5(2)6 
Grove Hill, Norton Summit, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Guilfoyle, James, 7(6)23 illus. 

Guilfoylc, Michael, SEE nurseries NSW 
Guilfoyle & Son 

Guilfoyle, William Robert:, 2(1)1 illus., 2(4)2 
and botanical gardens, 

Camperdown, 7(5)19; 

Hamilton, 3(2)10, 7(5)10,14-1 5,28 
and illus,, 7(5)19-20; 

13 or sham, 7(5)16 illus.; 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 
2(1)1 illus ., 7(5)6-18 and illus.; 

Warrnambool, 7(5)19; 
early career, 7(5)8; 
garden tour, 7(6)23 and illus.; 

Turkeith , 7(1)6,7; 

visits Vanuatu, 4(4)3-4,5; 

wild gardens, 1(6)9 and illus.; 
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writings, 7(5)10; 

SEE ALSO nurseries NSW Guilfoyle & Son 

j 

H 

Hackett, Elisha & William, SEE nurseries SA 
Haddo House, Grampian, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Hakea Hill, Bayswater, SEE private gardens VIC 
Hall, Geannettc, 7(3)21 illus. 

Hamilton (Tas.), SEE private gardens TAS 
Hamilton Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
Hammond, Eric, 9(3)18 
Handley, S.C., 10(6)8 
Hansted, Neville and Wendy, 9( 1)16 illus. 
Hargreaves, Mary, Kalamunda, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Harris, Joseph, SEE nurseries vie 
Hascombe , Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens Vic 
Hausler, Nola, Ravenswood, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Hawker, John, 1(2)14, 7(6)23 illus., 8(5)2 
illus. 

Hawkins, Robyn, 9(3)14 illus. 

Hawthorn Park, Tylden, SEE private gardens Vic 
Hawthorn Villa, Burradoo, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Hawthorndcn, Toodyav, SEE private gardens WA 
Hawthornden , WooUahra, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Hazeldean, Cooma, SEE private gardens NSW 
Hazelton, Dawn, 6(6)20 illus. 
hedges: 

Maclura pom if era, 6(5)5-6 and illus. 
Hedges, Henry, 3(4)3,5 
Heide, Bulleen,, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Helianthus annus, 8(4)1 illus. 

Helichrysum subulifolium, 2(4)7 illus. 
hellebores, SEE Helleborus genus 
Helleborus genus, 9( 1)1,12-13 and illus. 
Hendry, Margaret, 8(2)11,9(5)18,20 
Henry, Augustine, 9(4)12 and illus. 

Henry, Kitty, 4(4)18, 8(2)4-6 and illus. 
Herbert, Margaret, 8(6)20 illus., 10(6)21 
illus. 

Herbert, William (1778-1847), 3(4)10 
herbs: 

history of use, 5(5) 10-12 
The Hermitage, Narbethong, 

SEE private gardens VIC 


The Hermitage, The Oaks, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Herring, Edmund Francis, Sir, 1(5)7 
Heysen, Hans, 10(2)1,4-8 and illus. 
Hicksbeachia pinnatijolia, 8(3)1 illus. 

Hill, Robin Sinclair, 10(3)7-9,10 and illus. 
hill stations: 

Mount Macedon (Vic.), 6(4)10-14 
and illus. 

Hills, Nathy, 5(3)1 3 illus., 5(5)15 illus. 
Hillview, Exeter, SEE private gardens NSW 
Hillview, Sutton Forest, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Hippeastrum genus, 9(4)17 and illus. 

Historic Buildings Act 1981 (Vic.), 1(3)3 
historic gardens: 3(3)6-10 and illus.; 
conservation of, 4(4)6-7 and illus., 
4(5)10, 7(3)2, 7(3)11-16 and illus., 
10(4)2, 10(4)4-8 and illus.; 
in Italy, 2(1) 14; 
in UK, 2(1)14; 
funding for, 

SEE Historic Gardens Conservation 
Fund; 

in SA, 10(5)19; 
in Vic., 3(2)13-14; 
plants for, 8(5)2; 
recording of, 3(6)10-11,9(5)21; 
seminar, 3(3)1 3; 
workshop, 5(2)9-10; 
research into, 4(4) 1 5 

Historic Gardens Conservation Fund, 3(5)12 
Historic Gardens Foundation (UK), 8(1)20 
Historic Gardens Review (Historic Gardens 
Foundation, London, 1997- ), 9(6)22 
historic landscapes: 

management of, 10(4)4-8 and illus. 
Hobart: 

garden visits, 4(4)19-20 
Hobbs, Libby, 9(1)16 illus. 

Hochgurtel, Josef, 6(2)6 
Hodgkinson, Clement, 2(5)7 
Hoffman, Joe and Rosemary, Goondiwindi, 
SEE private gardens QLD 
Holbrook District (NSW): 

garden visits, 7(3)21-22 
Holden, Bub, 6(6)20 illus. 

Holey Plain, Rosedale, SEE private gardens VIC 
Holford, William, 

SEE William Holford and Partners 
Holmwood, Walkerville, SEE private gardens SA 
Home (Art in Australia, Sydney, 1920-1942), 
l(3)l-2, 2(2)6 
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Home and Garden Beautiful (Horticultural 

Publishing Press of Australasia/B.R. Gowan 
& Co., Melbourne, 1911-1916), 1(2)4 
Home Farm , Langwarrin, 

SEE private gardens Vic Cruden Farm 
Home Gardener (Mitchell & Casey, Melbourne, 
1917-1954), 1 (2)4-6 
Hook, Alfred, 2(2)7 

Hooker, Joseph Dalton, Sir, 9(4)11 and illus. 
Hooker, William, 3(5)3-4, 8(6)1 illus., 9(4)14 

illus. 

Hoppe, Susie, 5(2)12 illus. 

Horsham Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
horticultural societies, 1(2)5 
horticulture: 

and women, 10(6)6-9 and illus. 

Hortus debilitatus envii, 6(5)7-8 
houses, SEE residences 
Iiovea longipises , 9(3)24 illus. 

Howard, Ebcnczcr, Sir, 1(3)1 
Howie, John, 6(5)23 illus. 

Howie, Teena, 6(5)23 illus. 

Hudspeth, Mary, 10(5)20 
Hull,William, l(2)7-8,9 
Hundertwasser Haus, Vienna, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS: AUSTRIA 

Huntingdon Botanic Gardens, Los Angeles, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:USA 
Hyde Park, Sydney, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 

I 

Illawarra flame trees, SEE Brachychiton genus 
Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Plants 

(E. Twining. Vol. 1 Joseph Cundall,Vol. 2 
Day & Son, London, 1849-1855), 

4(2)1,8-9 and illus. 

Incarvillea delavayi , 9(4)1 1 illus. 
intercolonial exhibitions, 

SEE exhibitions, intercolonial 
international exhibitions, SEE exhibitions, 
international 

International Garden Fair (Melbourne, 1995), 
7(4)23 

introduction of animals and plants, 

SEE acclimatisation 

IPEC Regional Headquarters, Frewville, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Irvine, William, 5(3)3 
Italian garden style: 


influence on Australian style, 10(1)7-8 and 
illus. , 10( 1)16-17 and illus .; 

SEE ALSO Renaissance gardens 
Italy, Southern: 

landscapes and gardens of, 2(3)11-16 
and illus. 


j 

James, Morton, 4(3)4 

Jane Franklin Hall, South Hobart, 

SEE public gardens and parks TAS 
Aldridge Lodge 

Japanese windflowers, SEE Anemone hupehensis 
japonica, SEE Chaenomeles japonica 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS: FRANCE 
Jeffery, Alice May: 
obituary, 10(2)19 

Jekyll, Gertrude, 1(6)13, 9(5)18-19 and illus. 
Jellie, Pamela, 6(3)5 illus., 8(6)20 illus., 
10(3)24 illus. 

Jemmy, 1(2)9 
Jenner, Leslie, 8(1)16 
Jensen, Jens, 6(4)37 
Jimbour House, Jimbour, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
Jones, David Sydney, 10(5)2 illus. 

Jones, James, 6(6)17 
Jones, Ron, 10(4)7 

journals, botanical, SEE botanical journals 
journals, gardening, SEE gardening journals 
Joyce, John and Beverley, 4(3)14 illus. 

Juniper Hall, Paddington, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 


K 

Kaffir apples, SEE Dovyalis caff a 
Kameruka Estate, Bega Valley, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Kangaroo Island (SA), tour, 8(3)27 and illus. 
Katrine, Toodyay, SEE private gardens WA 
Keegan, Julie: 

on gardening books, 9(3)6-8 and illus. 

Kei apples, SEE Dovyalis cafjra 
Kellie Castle, Fife, SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS: UK 

Kelton Plain, Cooma, SEE private gardens NSW 

Kemp, Edward, 7(5)9 

Kemp’s Nursery SEE nurseries SA 


Kennedy, Lewis, SEE nurseries 
OVERSEAS:UK Lee & Kennedy 
Kennon, Wendy, 9(1)14 illus. 

Kerr, John Semple, 10(4)6; 

SEE ALSO Conservation Plan (Kerr) 

Kew Gardens, SEE botanical gardens 
OVERSEAS:UK Royal Botanic Gardens 
j Khancoban (NSW), 3(5)12 and illus., 
4(1)2,12 
Killara Station, 

SEE railway station gardens NSW 
Killymoon, Fingal, SEE private gardens TAS 
Kilmany Park, Sale, SEE private gardens VIC 
King, Philip Parker, 5(6)8 
King Billy, 1(2)11 
King’s Park, Perth, 

SEE public gardens and parks WA 
Kirribilli House, Kirribilli, 

see public gardens and parks nsw 
kitchen gardens, 4(1)3,5, 5(5)5 
Klein, Edwin, 7(2)21-22 
Klok, Gay: 

on gardening books, 8(5)4-5 and illus. 
Knight, Joseph, 4( 1)6-7 
Kosciusko Alpine Flora (A.B. Costin et al. 
CSIRO, Melbourne, 1979), 10(3)17-18 
and illus. 

Krummel, Paul Frederick, 10(5)6,7-8 
kurrajong trees, SEE Brachychiton genus 
Kyoto (Japan), 10(1)15 

L 

La Gerche, Alan, 5(3)6-9 
Labillardiere, Jacques Julien Houton de, 

2(3)6, 2(3)8, 9(4)5,6 
Lady Gowrie Village, Gordon, 

SEE conservatories NSW 
Lady Somerset syndrome, 

SEE Hortus debilitatus envii 
Lake Burley Griffin (ACT), 8(2)16-17 and illus. 
Lake Mountain (Vic.), tour, 5(4)11 
Lancaster, Roy, 8(3)18 
landscape garden style, 1 (6)6-11 and illus., 
2(4)11 

landscapes, historic, SEE historic landscapes 
Lantern Hill, Exeter, SEE private gardens NSW 
Lanyon, Tharwa, 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
Latreille, Anne: 

on gardening books, 9(2)10-11 and illus. 
Laurel Park, Burradoo, SEE private gardens NSW 
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Laureldale , Robertson, SEE private gardens NSW 
lavenders, SEE Lavendula genus 
Lavendula genus, 2(1)11-12 
Lawrence, Lorrie, 9(1)17 illus. 

Law-Smith, Joan, Lady: 

Bolobek , 3(3) 14-15, 7(2)1,12-15 and illus.; 
correspondence, 10(6)5; 
desk dairy, 10(2)24 and illus.; 
illustration, 9(1)1 illus .; 
obituary, 10(3)19 and illus.; 

Patron AGHS, 1(6)3 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO private gardens VIC Bolobek 
Law-Smith, Robert, Sir: 
obituary, 4(3)14 

Layton, William Grazebrook, 2(2)7 
Lee, Jane, 6(6)20 illus. 

Lee & Kennedv Nursery, 

SEE nurseries OVERSEAS:UK 
Lehany, Michael, 5(2)1 2 illus. 

Leicester Square Gardens, London, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:UK 
Leichhardt, Ludwig: 

Bunce and, 1 (2)7-9 
Leijer, Peggy and John, 9(1)16 illus. 

Leitch, Helen, 6(6)1 3-16 and illus., 7(1)1 illus. 
Lenaville , Fremantle, SEE private gardens WA 
Leschenault de la Tour, Jean Baptiste Louis 
Claude Theodore, 9(4)6 
Lewarne, Robin: 

San Michele , 7(3)18-19 and illus. 

Lewis, Phil, 6(4)34-35 
libraries, SEE botanical gardens Vic Royal 
Botanic Gardens; Diana Pocklcy 
Horticultural Library, State Library of 
New South Wales; Evandale Subscription 
Library (Tas.); Mitchell Library, State 
Library of New South Wales 
Light, William, 4( 3)3-6 

Lilianfels , Katoomba, SEE private gardens NSW 

lilies, giant, SEE Cardiocrinum giganteum 

Linaker, Hugh, 5(3)6-10 

Lindley, John (ed.), SEE Botanical Register 

Lindsay, Keith, 8(1)18 

Liriodendron tulipifera , 8(3)15 and illus. 

Litchfield, Libby: 6(6)20 illus.; 

and family, 9(1)18 illus. 
little kurrajong trees, SEE Brachychiton genus 
147 Livingstone Avenue, Pymble, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Loaring family, 4(2)10 

Loder, John de Vere, SEE de Vere Loder, John 
Lodge, Jan, 6(6)20 illus., 10(6)20 illus. 


Long, Anna, 3(3)4 illus., 9(1)14 illus. 

Longacres , Olinda, SEE private gardens VIC 
Longfield , Robertson, SEE private gardens NSW 
I Longford Hall, Longford, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
Looker, Michael, SEE “Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens” 

Lord, Ernest E., 9(3)18, 9(4)22 
Lord Howe Island: 

tour, 7(1)20 and illus. 

Loudon, John Claudius: 

Agave americana, 2(5)1 1; 

Gardener's Magazine, 4(1)6; 
gardenesque garden style, 5(5)7-8, 7(5)8-9; 
on cemeteries, 2(5)3-4 
Luffman, Charles Bogue: 1(1)12, 1(6)12; 
Burnley Horticultural College, 9(5)7; 
influence of, 1(3)1; 
natural gardens, 1 (6)6,9-11 and illus.; 
Lycett, Joseph, 7(4)1 illus. 

Lynton Lea, Bickleigh-Vale, 

SEE private gardens VIC 

M 

Macarthur, William: 3(4)10; 

SEE ALSO Catalogue of Plants Cultivated 
at Camden 

Macartney-Snape, Sue, 9(3)1 illus., 9(4)22 
Macedon Ranges Cultural Heritage and Landscape 
Study (Trevor Budge & Associates, 

Shires of Gisborne, Romscy & Newham 
Woodend, Bendigo, Vic., 1994), 6(4)24- 
25,6(4)38 

Macedon region (Vic.): 

AGHS conference (15th/1994), 6(4)1-39 
and illus.; 

early history, 6(4)5-9 and illus.; 
tour, 10(2)20-21 and illus. 

Macedon Regional Park, 

SEE public gardens and parks vie 
Macedon State Nursery, SEE nurseries Vic 
Macgregor, William ,4(1)11 
Machattie Park, Bathurst, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Mackenzie, Kenneth and Elizabeth, 3(3)13 illus. 
Macleay, William, 5(6)9 
Macleay Nursery, SEE nurseries OVERSEAS:UK 
Madura pomifera, 6(5)5-6 and illus., 6(6)18 
Macmillan, Hugh Fraser, 9(1)20 
Macquarie, Elizabeth Henrietta, Lady, 8(3)8,9 
Madagascar, 10( 1)18-19 and illus. 

Magnolia grandiflora, 1(2) 1-2 and illus. 


Mahratta, Warrawee, SEE private gardens NSW 
Maiden, Joseph Henry, 8(3)2, 8(3)6, 10(3)1 
illus. 

maidenhair fern, SEE Adiantum aethiopicum 
maidenhair trees, SEE Ginkgo biloba 
Malahide, Fingal, SEE private gardens TAS 
Maloney, Betty, 2(6) 3-9 
Malus x pumila var. Jonared, 7(6)6 illus. 

Manar, Braid wood, SEE private gardens NSW 
The Manse , Blayncy, SEE private gardens NSW 
The Manse, Walcha, SEE private gardens NSW 
Maranoa, Balwyn, SEE private gardens VIC 
Marathon, Mount Eliza, SEE private gardens VIC 
Margam, West, Glamorgan, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:UK 
Margaret River (WA), tour, 10(4)27,28 
and illus. 

maritime pines, SEE Pinus pinaster 
market gardens: 

in Victoria, 4( 1 )3-5 and illus. 

Marlbrook, Mangalore, SEE private gardens TAS 
Marnanie, Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Marshall, Adrian, 7(3)8 and illus., 9(1)22 
Mason family, Carmel (WA), 2(5)8-10 
and illus. 

Mason’s cottage garden, Carmel, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Massee, Frits, 3(1)4 

Mawallock, Beaufort, SEE private gardens VIC 
Mawarra, Sherbrooke, SEE private gardens VIC 
Mayday Hills Hospital, Beech worth, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Mayfield, Enid, 7(6)6 illus. 
maze gardens: 

ACT 

Duntroon House, Canberra, 8(5)28 
and illus.; 

SA 

Belair Recreation Park, Mount Lofty 
Ranges, 4(4)19, 8(5)7; visits, 
1(3)12, 2(6)11 and illus., 3(3)13 
McKinnon, Fiona, 7(6)6 illus. 

McKinnon, Ross: 

on gardening books, 8(4)4-5 and illus. 
McNab, William, 5(6)6 
McPhee, Carmel, 8(1)2 illus. 
meadow gardens, 3(3)7,10 and illus. 
medlars, SEE Mespilus germanica 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens, SEE botanical 
gardens Vic Roval Botanic Gardens 
Melbourne General Cemetery, 

SEE cemeteries Vic 
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Melbourne Zoo, SHE zoos VIC Royal 
Melbourne Zoological Gardens 
Memorial Cross, Mount Macedon, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC Macedon 
Regional Park and Memorial Cross 
memorial trees, SEE commemorative planting 
Meredith, Louisa Anne, 7(6)1 3 
M err ilia, Goulburn, SEE private gardens NSW 
Mespilus germanica , 7(3)6-7 and illus. 
Metropolitan Golf Club, Oakleigh, 

SEE golf courses VIC 
Metropolitan Intercolonial Exhibition, 

SEE exhibitions, intercolonial 
Micalago Station, Michelago, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Michel, Patricia, 6(6)20 illus. 

Michelle residence, Medindie, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Middleton, Lyn, 6(6)20 illus. 

Milson, James, 8(3)8 
Milton Abbas, Dorset, 

SEE model villages OVERSEAS:UK 
Miner’s Cottage, Moonta, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
MinneWawa, Cooleys, SEE private gardens WA 
M’Intosh, Charles, 7(3)1,20,24 and illus. 
Mitchell, Jocelyn, 1(1)2 illus., 9(2)2 and illus. 
Mitchell, Josiah, 1(2)1 1 
Mitchell Library, State Library of 
New South Wales, 4(2)10 
model villages: 

OVERSEAS: UK 

Blaise Hamlet, Bristol, 5(5)1,4,7 
and illus.; 

Milton Abbas, Dorset, 5(5)6; 

New Houghton, Norfolk, 5(5)6 
Moffat, Doug, 7(2)25 illus. 

Molloy, Georgiana, 9(6)17 and illus. 

Monash, John, Sir, 5(3)6-7,9 
monastic gardens, 10(4)22 
monkey nuts, SEE Hicksbeachia pinnatifolia 
Monreale Cathedral, Palermo, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS: ITALY 

Moore, Charles, 7(2)20, 8(3)2, 8(3)6 
Moors, Philip, 5(3)3, 7(5)2 illus. 

More About Bush Gardens (B. Maloney & 

J. Walker. Horwitz, Sydney, 1967), 

2(6)4,5 and illus. 

Morgan, Harriet, 9(3)9-10 and illus. 
Morrison, Michael, 1 (1)4-5 
La Mortola, Ventimiglia, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 


mosaic figs, SEE Ficus aspera ‘Parcellii’ 

Mount Annan, near Holbrook, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Mount Gambier (SA), 10(5)1 illus. 

Mount Kosciusko (NSW), tour, 6(2)12-13 
Mount Lofty Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens SA Adelaide 
MountTamborine (Qld), garden visits, 
5(1)12-13 

Mount Tomah Botanic Gardens, SEE botanical 
gardens NSW Royal Botanic Gardens 
Mowbray, Burradoo, SEE private gardens NSW 
Mudgee (NSW), garden visits, 4(4)23 
Mueller, Ferdinand von: 

and acclimatisation, 2(3)15-16, 6(2)7 
-11,15; 

and botanical gardens, 

Port Fairy, 3(4)3; 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 
7(5)7,9; 

and Eucalyptus globulus, 2(3)19; 
and Victoria amazonica, 3(5)3-6; 
‘Correspondence of Ferdinand von 
Mueller’ project, 1(3)12, 2(4)15, 
4(4)1,8-14,24 and illus.; 

Melbourne General Cemetery and, 2(5)3-7; 
residence, 1(5)1 and illus. 

Mulini Press, 6(6)5 
Muntz, Peggy, 6(3)6 illus. 

Murdoch, Elisabeth, Dame, 1 (1)4-5 and illus. 
Murray, Andrew, 4(1)3 
Murrindindi Station, Yea, SEE private gardens VIC 
Museum of Economic Botany, Adelaide, 

SEE botanical gardens SA Adelaide 
mythology and gardens, 6(5)11-16 and illus. 

N 

names, botanical, SEE botanical nomenclature 
Naples Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
Narcissus genus: 7(2)1,14-15 illus.; 

in WA, 4(2)10 
Nash, John, 5(5)6-7 
National Arboreta Survey, SEE trees 
National Council for the Conservation of 
Plants and Gardens (UK), 2(1)10 
National Estate gardens, SEE Australian 
Heritage Commission 

National Estate Grants Program (Australia): 

research projects, 6(6)2 
National Herbarium ofVictoria, SEE botanical 
gardens Vic Royal Botanic Gardens 


National Rose Gardens, Canberra, 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
National Rose Societies, 10(6)15,16 
National Rose Society ofWA: 
formation, 9(6)19 

National Trust (Great Britain), 4(4)7 
National Trust for Scotland, 9(2)21 and illus. 
National Trust of Australia, 1(1)1 
National Trust of Australia (Victoria): 

garden management program, 10(4)8 
native gardens (Australian): 1 (6)9-11, 2(6)3-9 
and illus. 10(3)2; 
in Adelaide, 10(3)7-10 and illus. 
native peach trees, SEE Santalum acuminatum 
native plants (Australian): 

AGHS conference (10th/1990), 2(3)3-5; 
andW.B. Griffin, 8(5)10-11; 
as garden plants, 2(4)9-11; 
at Rippon Lea, 9(2)17-18 and illus.; 
books on, 10(3)4-6,4(1)8-9; 
cultivation in Europe, 1 (1)6-8, 2(3)7-10 
and illus.; 

cultivation in Vic., 2(3)17-19 and illus.; 
cultivation of, 19th c., 2(4)3-5 and illus.; 
discovery of, 2(3)6; 
landscape design with, 2(4)8-9; 
low nutrient adapted, 10(6)2; 
mixed with exotic flora, 2(4)11; 
offered for sale in England, 2(3)8 illus.; 
propagation and cultivation in England, 
5(6)1,3-8 and illus .; 
variety of, 2(4)6-7 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO native gardens (Australian); 

Society for Growing Australian Plants 
Native Plants Movement (USA), 7(4)17 
natural gardens, 1 (6)9-11 
Naturgeschichte des Pjlanzenreiches in Bildern 

(G. H. von Schubert. Verlag von Schreiber 
& Schill, Stuttgart & Esslingen, 1853- 
1854), 7(6)14 and illus. 

Neate, Ambrose C., 7(5)4-5 
Nesfield, William Andrews, 8(4)22-23 
New Hebrides, SEE Vanuatu 
New Houghton, Norfolk, 

SEE model villages OVERSEAS:UK 
New Norcia (WA), visit, 10(4)22 
New Zealand, garden visits, 2(4) 15, 3(1)11-12 
Newell, Patrice: 

on gardening books, 7( 1)4-5 and illus. 
i Newgain, Toodyay, SEE private gardens WA 
Newman, Jocelyn, 9(1)15 illus. 

Newman College, Parkville, 

SEE private gardens and parks Vic 
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Newry, Longford, SEE private gardens TAS 
Nielsen, Fairie: 5(5)3 illus. y 8(6)20-21 and 
illus., 10(6)20-21 illus.; 

SEE ALSO private gardens TAS Pigeon Hill 
Nindethana Nursery, SEE nurseries NSW 
Nindooinbah , Beaudescrt, 

SEE private gardens QLD 
Ninham, Jane, 10(4) 11,12 
Nobelius, Carl Axel, SEE nurseries Vic 
Nobelius Heritage Park, 

SEE nurseries VIC Nobelius, Carl Axel 
Nolan, Richard, 8(3)25 
nomenclature, botanical, 

SEE botanical nomenclature 
Nooroo , Mount Wilson, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Norfolk Island, 8(3)8 
Norfolk Island pines, 

SEE Araucaria genus, A. heterophylla 
Norgate’s Nursery, SEE nurseries VIC 
Norris, Annie, 8(6)21 illus., 10(6)20 illus. 
North, Marianne, 7(6)8 
Nottle, Trevor: 

on gardening books, 7(6)16-17 and illus. 
noxious plants: 

in WA, 10(4)22,24 
nurseries: 

Bunce and, 1(2)7; 

petition to Vic. government, 4(4)8; 

specialising in native plants (Australian), 

2(3)9 illus.; 
women and, 10(6)8; 

NSW 

Baptist, John & Son, Surry Hills, 
2(4)2,4(4)3,4,5,5(6)9,10; 

Birchfield Herbs, Bungendore, visit, 
9(1)17; 

Bundanoon Village Nursery, 
Bundanoon, visit, 9(6)22; 

Ferguson’s, Camden, 5(6)11; 

Guilfoyle & Son, Double Bay, 2(4)2, 
5(6)9,10; 

Nindethana, Dripstone, 8(1)27; 

Purchase’s, Parramatta, 5(6)1 1; 

Shepherd & Co., Sydney, 5(6)9-10; 

Sorensen’s Nursery (Retail) Pty Ltd, 
Lcura, 4(2)6-7 and illus.; 

SA 

Giles, Charles, Norton Summit, 3(6)3; 

Hackett, Elisha & William, Adelaide 
2(6) 1-2 and illus.; 

Kemp’s, Kingswood, 10(3)7; 

TAS 

Dickinson, James, Hobart, 2(3)17; 


VIC 

Brunning, George, St Kilda, 2(3)18, 
2(4)4; 

Cheeseman’s, Brighton, 2(4)5; 

Cole, John Charles, Belgrave, visit, 

6 ( 1 ) 12 ; 

Crcswick State, 6(4)8; 

I Iarris, Joseph, SouthYarra, 2(3)18; 
Macedon State, 6(4)8, 6(4)15,16 and 
illus. , 6(4) 18,19-20 and illus.; 
Nobelius, Carl Axel, Emerald, visit, 
6 ( 1 ) 12 ; 

Norgatc’s, Trentham, 8(1)5; 

Ronalds, Nat, Richmond and Macedon, 
7(1)12,15; 

Rule, John, Richmond, 2(1 )7-8, 
2(3)17,18; 

Smith, George, Ballarat, 2(3)19; 
Smith, John & Sons, Riddell’s Creek, 
6(4)18,19,20 and illus.; 

State Schools’ Nursery, 2(4)5; 
Stephenson, Fred, Melbourne, 3(6)6,7; 
Sylvan, Kew, 3(1)7 illus.; 

Taylor & Sangster’s, 

Toorak, 4(5)7, 8(2)7; 

Upper Macedon, 6(4) 18,20-21; 

WA 

Wilson & Johns, Perth, 4(4)22 illus.; 

OVERSEAS: UK 

The Establishment For New & Rare 
Plants, Chelsea, 4(4)5; 

Lee and Kennedy, Hammersmith, 

1 (1)7-8, 2(3)7,8; 

Macleay, Clapton, 1(1)8; 

Stock well, 1(1)6; 

Veitch, J. & Sons,. Chelsea, 4(4)3-5; 
Whitley, Brames & Milne, Fulham, 
1(1)6,8 

nursery catalogues: 2( 1)7-8; 

19th century Vic., 2(3)17-19 and illus., 
4(4)15-16; 

Edwardian, 1 (6) 12-14 and illus.; 

Mitchell & Casey, 1(2)5 

O 

Oakley & Parkes, 2(2)1 and illus. 

Oakman, Harry, 4(6) 10-11, 5(1)13 
obituaries: 

Foster, John Harvey, 6(1)13-14 and illus.; 
Galbraith, Jean, 10(6)4-5 and illus.; 

Jeffery, Alice May, 10(2) 19; 

Law-Smith, Joan, Lady, 10(3)19 and illus.; 
Law-Smith, Robert, Sir, 4(3)14; 

Searby, Michael, 6(6)22 and illus.; 

Watkin, Lorna Olgivy, 4(6)1 3 and illus.; 
Watkin, Max Edward Louis, 4(6)13 
and illus. 


O’Connor, Daniel, 6(6)17 
Odontoglossum grande, 8(1)16 illus. 

Oehme and van Sweden, 3(2)16 
Old Anlaby, Kapunda, SEE private gardens SA 
Old Gowrie , Toowoomba, 
see private gardens qld 
Old Linton, Yass, SEE private gardens NSW 
Old Nursery, Exeter, SEE private gardens NSW 
Old Parliament House, Canberra, 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
Old Penola Station, Penola, 

SEE private gardens SA 
Old Rectory, Berrima, SEE private gardens NSW 
Old Tuggcranong Homestead, Canberra, 

SEE public gardens and parks ACT 
OldWynstay, Mount Wilson, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Oldbury, Moss Vale, SEE private gardens NSW 
Olive Pink Arid Zone Botanic Garden, 

Alice Springs, SEE botanical gardens NT 
Olmsted, Frederick Law, 6(4)35,36 
Olsen, Karen, 6(3)5 illus., 7(2)6 and illus. 
Onus, Charlie, 7(3)21 illus. 
openings, garden, SEE garden open days 
oranges, Osage, SEE Madura pomijera 
! orchards: 

VIC 

Belmont, Beaufort, 2( 1)4-6 and illus., 
4(6)13, 5( 1)8-9 and illus., 

10(4) 12-13 and illus.; working 
bees, 1(4)3,3(6)13; 

Petty’s Orchard, Templestowe, 2(6)14 
Orchidaceae family, 7(3)17 and illus. 
orchids, SEE Orchidaceae family 
Ormond House , Paddington, SEE public gardens 
and parks NSW Juniper Hall 
Ornamental Plant Collections Association: 
and Bouvardia genus, 3(6)6; 

‘Plants from old nursery catalogues’ 
project, 2(1 >7-8, 2(3)17-19 and illus. 
“Oxford Companion to Australian Gardens” 
(R. Ait ken & M. Looker eds. Oxford 
University Press, proposed pub., 1998), 
6(3)7 

Oxford Physic Garden, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Oxley, John, 9(4)13-14 

P 

Page, Helen, 5(3)13 illus., 7(2)2 illus. 

Palace Gardens, Sydney, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
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Palermo Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
Palm House, Adelaide, 

SEE botanical gardens SA Adelaide 
Palm House, Sydney, SEE botanical gardens 
NSW Royal Botanic Gardens 
Palmdale Memorial Garden, Ourimbah, 

SEE cemeteries NSW 
Palmer Garden , Bridgetown, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Panmure , Stirling, SEE private gardens SA 
Paradean , Maitland, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Parcel, Henry, 4(4)3,4-5 
Parkinson, Sydney, 2(3)6, 10(4)1 illus. 
parks, SEE public gardens and parks 
Parliament House, Sydney, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Paronella, Jose, 10(1)20-21: 

SEE ALSO public gardens and parks NSW 
Paronella Park 

Parsons, Nancy, 10(6)21 illus. 

Parsons, Susan: 

on gardening books, 8(l)8-9 and illus. 
Partington, James Edge, 6(4)11,13 
Paterson, William, 2(3)10 
Pauli, Reg, 5(1)5 
Paxton, Joseph, 8(1)12-1 3 
Peck, Arthur, 1(6)9 
Pejar Park , Woodhouselce, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Penllergare, West Glamorgan, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Penola , Mount Macedon, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Perceval, John, 8(1)7 illus. 
period gardens, SEE garden styles and types 
pest plants, SEE noxious plants 
pests, plant, SEE plant pests 
Petignat, Herman, 10( 1) 19 
Petty’s Orchard, Templestowe, SEE orchards VIC 
Pfahl, Michael, 3(1)4 
Pfahl, Nan, 8(6)20 illus. 

Pfanner, Ruth, 9(1)17 illus. 

Phillip, Arthur, 2(3)10 
Phipps, Jennifer, 8(6)2 illus. 

Phoenix canariensis, 2(1)1 and illus., 7(5)20 
picturesque garden style, 2(2)12-13, 4(5)7-10 
and illus., 4(6)6-8 and illus., 7(5)6-8, 
8(2)16-17 and illus. 

Pigeon Hill, Burnie, SEE private gardens TAS 
pine trees, SEE Araucaria genus; Pinus genus 


pineta, 1(2)11 

Pink, Olive Muriel, 10(3)11-14 and illus. 
Pinsent, Cecil, 8(5)25 
Pinus genus: 

P. halepensis, 5(2)8 illus.-, 

P. pinaster, 8(3)14 illus.; 

P pinea, 7(6)10-1 1 and illus. 
plant breeding: 

in colonial Australia, 3(4)10; 

SEE ALSO plant propagation 
plant catalogues, SEE nursery catalogues 
plant collectors and collecting: 

Fraser, 9(4)1 3-14; 
in Asia, 9(4)7-12 and illus.; 
in Australia, 2(3)6, 2(3)7-10, 5(6)1,3-8 
and illus., 9(4)2, 9(4)4-6 and illus.; 
in South Pacific, 4(4)3-5 and illus.; 
in WA, 9(6)20, 10(4)21; 

Leichhardt, 1 (2)7-9; 

Sweet, 1 (1)6-8 

plant conservation, 4(4)6-7 and illus. 
plant cuttings, SEE plant propagation 
plant diseases: 

Armiliaria, 8(1)21; 

Dutch elm disease, 2(1)10-11, 3(1)2, 
7(1)19 

plant exchange and distribution: 

in colonial Australia, 4(4)8-14, 4(6)3-5 
plant explorers, 

SEE plant collectors and collecting 
Plant Explorers Walk, Mount Tomah, 

SEE botanical gardens NSW Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Mount Tomah 
plant introduction, SEE acclimatisation 
plant pests: 

elm leaf and bark beetles, 3(1)2, 7(3)8 and 
illus., 7(4)23 
plant propagation: 

of native plants (Australian) in England, 

5(6)5-8 and illus.; SEE ALSO plant breeding 
plant regeneration: 

after fire, 6(4)1,26-28 and illus. 
planting, roadside, SEE roadside planting 
plants, SEE specific species and types 
plants, Edwardian, SEE. Edwardian plants 
plants, native Australian, 

SEE native plants (Australian) 
plants, pest, SEE noxious plants 
plants, shade tolerant, 

SEE shade tolerant plants 
plants, subtropical, SEE subtropical plants 
plants, sun tolerant, SEE sun tolerant plants 


‘Plants from old nursery catalogues’ project, 
SEE Ornamental Plant Collections 
Association 

Pleioneforrestii , 9(4)12 illus. 

Plowman, Zanna, 10(3)24 illus. 

Pockley, Diana, 10(5)24 and illus. 
poison bulbs, SEE Crinum asiaticum 
Pollan, Michael, 7(4)1 5-17 and illus. 
pomegranates, SEE Punica granatum 
Port Fairy Botanic Gardens, SEE botanical 
gardens VIC 

postcards, 9(3)11-13 and illus. 

Powell, Brian, 9(3)1 5 and illus. 

Preston, Margaret, 8(3)28 and illus., 10(2)9- 
14 and illus. 

Prince Alfred Park, Sydney, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Prior, James, 3(4)3-5 
private gardens: 

ACT 

Calthorpe’s House, Canberra, 2(2)1 
and illus.; 

Shepherd, Maggie, Canberra, 

8(1)9 illus.; 

St Thomas Aquinas, Charnwood, 

8 ( 6 ) 11 ; 

White, Harold, Sir, Canberra, 
4(6)13-14; 

NSW 

Amhleside, Roseville, 8(6)4-9 and illus.; 

Bishop's Lodge, Hay, 3(2)17 illus.; 

Burnhank, Borambola, visit, 7(3)21; 

Busker's End, Bowral, 5(6)14 and illus .; 

Camden Park, Mcnangle, 

3(4)10, 5(6)10-11; 

Camoola, Burradoo, visit, 3(4)14; 

Clifton , Young, 6(5)1 illus.; 

Coolah Creek Station, Coolah, visit, 
4(4)23; 

Coolihah, Young, 8(2)19 and illus.; 

Coolringdon, Cooma, 6(1)10 and illus.; 
visits, 6(3)15,9(1)17; 

Denbigh, Cobbitty, 6(5)22 illus.; 

Durham Hall, Jembaicumbene, 8(1)28 
and illus.; visit, 9(1)16-17; 
working-bee, 2(2)10-1 1 and illus.; 

East Talgai Station, Darling Downs, 
8(5)1 5-17 and illus.; 

Eramhie, Molong, 7(1)22 illus.; 

Eryldene, Gordon, 2(2)6, 5(2)10 
and illus.; 

Far Horizons, Wentworth Falls, visit, 
5(1)12; 

Finley, Peter, Sir and Lady, Lindfield, 
visit, 3(4)14; 
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Gabhinhar, Wentworth Falls, visit, 
5(1)12; 

Gidleigh , Bungendore, 8(4)27 illus.; 
visit, 9(1)16; 

Greenwood, Ku-ring-gai, 1(3)2 and 

Hawthorn Villa, Burradoo, visit, 3(4)1 3; 

Hawthorndcn, Woollahra, visit, 2(3)22; 

Hazeldean, Cooma, 6(1)10 and i//us.; 
visits, 6(3)15,9(1)17; 

The Hermitage, The Oaks, 7(4)13 illus.; 

Hillview , Exeter, visit, 4(1)12; 

Kameruka Estate, Bega Valley, 6(5)24 
illus.; visit, 7(2)26; 

Kelton Plain, Cooma, 6(1)11 and illus.; 
visit, 6(3)15,16 and illus.; 

Lantern Hill, Exeter, visit, 4( 1)12,16 
and illus., 

Laurel Park, Burradoo, visit, 3(4)1 3-14; 

Laureldale, Robertson, 8(4)25 illus.; 

Lilianfels, Katoomba, visit, 5(1)12; 

147 Livingstone Avenue, Pymble, 
8(2)19; 

Longfield , Robertson, visit, 2(4)18; 

Mahratta, Warrawee, visit, 3(4)14; 

Manor , Braidwood, 8(4)27 i//us.; visit, 
9(1)16; 

The Manse, Blayney, 9(2)8-9 and ii/us.; 

The Manse, Walcha, 9(2)7-8,9 and illus.; 

Merrilla , Goulburn, 3(1)1,8-9,16 
illus., 3(3)5 illus.; 

Micalago Station , Michelago, 8(4)27 
illus; visit, 9(1)17; 

Mount Annan, near Holbrook, visit, 
7(3)21-22; 

Mowbray, Burradoo, visit, 3(4)14; 

Nooroo , Mount Wilson, 4(2)12 and 
illus., 7(2)28 illus.; 

Old Linton, Yass, 4(3)7-10 and illus.; 

Old Nursery, Exeter, visit, 4(1)12; 

The Old Rectory, Berrima, 9(2)4-6 and 
illus., 9(2)23 illus.; visit, 9(5)22 
and illus.; 

Old Wyustay, Mount Wilson, 7(4)11 illus.; 

Oldbury, Moss Vale, 7(6)18,19; 

Pejar Park, Woodhouselee, 2(6)16 illus.; 
working bee, 5(2)14; 

Preston, Margaret, Berowra, 10(2)9 
14 and illus.; 

Ramsay Cottage, Exeter, visit, 4(1)12; 

Redlands, Mount Gibraltar, visit, 2(3)21; 

Rhododendron Park, Mount Pleasant, 
4(2)16 illus.; 

Rosemont, Woollahra, visit, 2(3)22; 

Rotherwood, Sutton Forest, visit, 4( 1)12; 

San Michele, Neutral Bay, 7(3)18-19 
and illus.; 

Taliesen, Mount Gibraltar, visit, 2(3)21; 

Tara, Redfern, 6(6)17 and illus.; 


Tintagel , Mittagong, 3(1)3-5 and illus.; 
visit, 2(3)21; 

Tongy Station, Tongy, visit, 4(4)23; 

Turalla, Bungendore, visit, 9(1)17; 

La Vista, Wentworth Falls, visit, 5(1)12; 

Werriwa, Bungendore, visit, 9( 1)17; 

Withycombe, Mount Wilson, 7(1)24 
illus., 7(4)12 illus.; 

Woomargama Station, Woomargama, 
6(5)17-20 and illus.; 

Yabtree, Mondarlo, visit, 7(3)21; 

Yengo, Mount Wilson, 4(6)1 illus., 

7(4)11 illus.; 

Yokepeet, Burradoo, visit, 3(4)14,16 
and illus.; 

QLD 

Condamine Downs, Darling Downs, 
visit, 8(3)24; 

Dash wood’s garden, Toowoomba, visit, j 
8(3)22; 

Franklyn Vale, Grandchester, 8(2)27 
illus. , 8(3)23 illus.; visit, 8(3)21; 

Glengallan Home, Warwick, visit, 8(3)23; 

Gregg, Peter and Sonya, Toowoomba, 
visit, 8(3)22; 

Hoffman, Joe and Rosemary, 
Goondiwindi, visit, 8(3)24; 

Jimbour House, Jimbour, 8(4)11 illus.; 
visits, 8(3)22, 8(3)24 illus .; 

Nindooinbah, Beaudesert, visit, 8(3)23; 

Old Gowrie, Toowoomba, 8(4)9 illus.; 

Simla, Toowoomba, 1(2) 1-2; 

Yarran, Jondaryan, 8(2)18-19 and illus.; 

SA 

Barn Palais, Mount Gambier, 10(5)4 
and illus.; 

Bishop's Court, North Adelaide: 4(4)19; 
working bee, 6(1)9; 

Bonython garden, Leabrook, 

10(3)8,10 and illus.; 

Bungaree Station, Clare, 9(3)15; 

The Cedars, Hahndorf, 10(2)4-8,23 
and illus.; 

Clark, George, Loxton, 10(3)9,10 
and illus.; 

Cury, Tusmore, visit, 6(1)9; 

Glenalta, Stirling East, 4(1)10; 

Grove Hill, Norton Summit, 3(6)3; 

Holmwood, Walkerville, visit, 6(1)9; 

IPF.C Regional Headquarters, 

Frevvville, 10(3)7,8-9 and illus.; 

Michel residence, Medindie, 10(3)8 
9 and illus.; 

Old Anlaby, Kapunda, 9(3)14; 

Old Penola Station, Penola, 10(5)11-13 
and illus. ; 

Panmure, Stirling, 3(6)3 and illus.; 

Princess Royal Station, Burra, 9(3)14-15; 


Waiora, Adelaide Hills, 3(5)1 illus.; 

Wensleydale , Mount Lofty, 5(2)13 and 
illus., 6(3)1 1 and illus .; 

Wilson, Ian and Mary, Ringmer, 
10(3)10; 

TAS 

Beaufront, Ross, visit, 2(4)18; 

Clarendon, Evandale, 5(3)16 illus.; 

Clynevale, Campbell Town, 10(5)24 
illus.; 

Connorville House, Cressy, visit, 1(1)12 
and illus.; 

Culzean , Westbury, visit, 5(4)9,10,16 
and illus.; 

Dombrovskis, Liz, Fern Tree, visit, 

10 ( 6 ) 20 ; 

Dunedin, Launceston, 8(4)27 illus.; 
visit, 5(4)7,8 and illus.; 

Ellington, Sandy Bay, 8(2)4-6; 

Esk Farm, Longford, visit, 5(4)1,7,10 
and illus.; 

Hamilton, 5(1)7-8 and illus.; 

Killy moon, Fin gal, 1(1)1 illus .; 

Longford Hall, Longford, visit, 5(4)7; 

Malahide, Fingal, visit, 5(4)9,10,16 
and illus.; 

Marlbrook, Mangalore, visit, 10(6) 19,21 
and illus.; 

Neivry , Longford, visit, 5(4)7; 

Pigeon Hill, Burnie, visit, 7(2)9-10 
and illus.; 

Red Hill Farm, Deloraine, visit, 2(4)18, 
5(4)8,10 and illus.; 

Redlands, Plenty, visit, 10(6)21; 

The Scented Rose Garden, Huon River, 
visit, 10(6)20 and illus.; 

Wentworth House, Bothwell, 5(3)1 illus .; 

Wetmore, Ross, visit, 2(4)18; 

Winton, Campbell Town, 8(4)27 illus .; 

Woodstock Heme’, Woodstock, visit, 
10(6)20,21 and illus.; 

Woolmers, Longford, 1 (5)5-6 and illus.; 

VIC 

Alton, Mount Macedon, visit, 
10(2)20,21 and illus.; 

Ard Choille, Mount Macedon, visits, 
4(1)11, 10(2)21; 

Ballindcan, Kerrie Valley, 6(1)3,5, 
6(3)3,4 illus.; 

Beaumaris, Baarmutha, visit, 2(3)5; 

Begg, Mollie, Kew, 3(1)6 illus.; 

Belmont, Beaufort: 2( 1)4-6 and illus ., 
4(6)1 3, 8(2)28 and illus; 10(4)9 
20 and illus.; working-bee, 1(4)3; 

Bickleigh-Vale Village, Mooroolbark, 
1(6)15; 

Boisdale Homestead, Boisdale, visit, 
10(3)24; 
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Bolobek , Mount Macedon, 3(3)14-15, 
5(2)14, 7(2)12-13; 

Bon Accord, Sale, visit, 10(3)24 
and illus.; 

Bontharambo, Wangaratta, visit, 

2(3) 1,4-5 and illus.-, 

Boortkoi, Hexham, 5(1)10 illus., 

6(6)20 illus. 8(2)9 illus.; 

Bringalbit, Sidonia, visit, 10(2)20; 

Brookdale, Mount Macedon, 7( 1)12-15 
and illus.; visit, 19(2)21; 

Cameron Lodge, Mount Macedon, visit, 
4(1)11; 

Ch urston , Toorak, 8(2)1,21 and illus.; 

Cruden Farm, Langwarrin, 1( 1)4-5 and 
illus., 3(5)16 illus., 8(4)10; 

Cumberland , Marysville, visit, 5(4)11; 

Dalvui, Mount Noorat, 5(1)1 illus.; 

Dawson’s Cactus Garden, White Hills, 
10(1)6, 10(1)24 and illus.; 

Decry, Kath, near Dandenongs, 

6(5)1 1 illus.; 

Delatite, Mansfield, 1(1)1 illus.; visit, 
4(5)14; 

Derriweit Heights, Mount Macedon, 
6(4)3,4 and illus., 6(4)11,13, 
7(6)7,9; 

The Diggings, Yadkandandah, visit, * 
2(3)5; 

Dreamthorpe , Mount Macedon, 6(3)5 
illus.; visit, 10(2)21; 

Dunedin, Tyers, 1 (5)7-8 and illus., 
9(1)4,6,7 and illus., 9(1)24 and 
illus., 10(6)5 and illus.; 

Duneira, Mount Macedon, 6(4)39 
illus.; visit, 10(2)21; 

Durrol , Mount Macedon, 6(4)22-23 
and illus.; 

The Eyrie , Bendigo, 3(5)13 illus.; 

Fiorenza, Bendigo, visit, 10(1)24; 

Flemington House , Flemington, 8(1)26; 

Flint Hill, Woodend, 6(1)1,5-8 
and illus.; 

Glen Rannoch, Mount Macedon, visit, 
10(2)20-21; 

Glenara, Bulla, 8(3)20 and illus.; 

Grandberry , Sherbrooke, 8(2)25; 

Hakea FI ill, Bayswater, 8(1)5-7 
and illus.; 

Hascombe, Mount Macedon, visit, 
10(2)20; 

Hausler, Nola, Ravenswood, 6(5)1 5 
illus.; 

Hawthorn Park, Tylden, 6(3)1 illus.; 

The Hermitage, Narbethong, 2(4)14 
illus.; visit, 5(4)11; 

Holey Plain, Rosedale, 1(5)7, 1(6)18; 
visit, 10(3)24 and illus.; 


Kilmany Park, Sale, visit, 10(3)24; 

Longacres, Olinda, 10(2) 16-18 and illus.; 

Lynton Lea, Bicklcigh-Valc, 6(6)20 illus.; 

Maranoa, Balwyn, 2(4)5; 

Marathon , Mount Eliza, 3(5)11-12 
and illus.; 

Marnanie, Mount Macedon, visit, 

10 ( 2 ) 21 ; 

Mawallock, Beaufort, 7(6)23 illus., 
9(2)2, 10(1)14 illus.; 

Mawarra, Sherbrooke, 4(2)1 3 and illus.; 

Murrindindi Station, Yea, visit, 4(5)14; 

Penola, Mount Macedon, visit, 10(2)20; 

Ramsay, Thomas, Sir and Lady, Mount 

Macedon, visit, 4(1) 11; 

Ridge House, Kalorama, 10(5)16-17 
and illus.; 

Rupertswood, Sunbury, 4(5)7-10 
and illus.; 

Sanders Wood, Kerrie Valley, 6( 1 )4-5,16 
and illus.; 

Schubert Display Garden, Noble Park, 
10(3)2; 

Sonning, Bicklcigh-Vale, 7(5)26, 8(4)23; 

St Fillan, Narbethong, visit, 5(4)11; 

Strathfieldsaye, Perry Bridge, 1(5)7, 
1(6)18; 

Strccton, Arthur,Toorak, 10(2) 16-17; 

Trawalla, Trawalla, 3(2)20 illus.; visit, 
3(3)13; 

Turkeith, Birregurra, 7(l)6-8 and illus.; 
workshop, 4(2)11; 

Wairere , Mansfield, visit, 4(5)14; 

Warrawee, Toorak, 1 (6) 10,11 and illus., 
3(6)16 illus.; 

War rock, Caster ton, working bee, 
6(2)13; 

Wombat Park, Daylesford, 6(6)1,9 

12,24 and illus.; open day, 7(2)18; 
visit, 10(2)20; 

Wooleen , Benalla, visit, 4(5)14 and illus.; 

Woolongoon, Mortlake, 5(1)16 illus.; 

Astley Park, Bridgetown, visit, 10(4)27 
28 and illus.; 

Bridge House, Margaret River, visit, 
10(4)27; 

Culham,Toodyay, visit, 4(4)21; 

Deep dale, Toodyay, visit, 4(4)21; 

Ford House, Bridgetown, visit, 10(4)27; 

Glenavon, Toodyay, visit, 4(4)22; 

The Grange , Bridgetown, visit, 10(4)27; 

Hargreaves, Mary, Kalamunda, visit, 
3(6)14; 

Hawthorndcn, Toodyay, visit, 4(4)21; 

Katrine, Toodyay, visit, 4(4)21; 

Lenaville, Fremantle, visit, 10(4)22-23; 


Mason’s cottage garden, Carmel, 2(5)8 
10 and illus.; 

MinneWawa, Cooleys, visit, 3(6)14; 

Toodyay, visit, 4(4)21; 

Palmer Garden, Bridgetown, visit, 
10(4)28; 

Sierra Verde, Kalamunda, 10(4)2 3 illus.; 

Stirling's Cottage, Harvey, visit, 10(4)28; 

Tannamurra, Bullsbrook, visit, 10(4)22; 

Tipperary Church,York, 3(3)2, 3(4)2, 
5(6)2; 

37Traylen Road, Kalamunda, 
workshop, 4(3)1 3; 

Unalla, Peppermint Grove, 1(2)3 illus .; 

Viska, John, North Perth, 6(6)18-19 
and illus.; 

Voyager Estate, Margaret River, visit, 
10(4)27,28 and illus.; 

Wallcliffe I louse, Margaret River, visit, 
10(4)27,28 and illus.; 

Waterfall Cottages, Margaret River, 
visit, 10(4)27,28 and illus.; 

The Willows, Bridgetown, visit, 
10(4)27-28 and illus .; 

Windy Hollow, Bridgetown, visit, 
10(4)27; 

WirraWilla, Armadale, visit, 3(6)14; 

Young, Peter and Tanya, Dalkeith, 
visit, 10(4)23; 

OVERSEAS: ITALY 

San Domenico Palace Hotel, Taormina, 
2(3)1 3,14 illus.; 

Villa Aldobrandini, Fascati, 10(1)7-8 
and illus.; 

Villa Camastra, Palermo, 2(3)15; 

Villa D’Este, Tivoli, 10(1)16,17 illus.; 

Villa Giulia, Rome, 10(1)7; 

Villa Lante, Bagnaia, 10(1)9 illus.; 

UK 

Castle Howard, North Yorkshire, 

5(4) 12, 10(1) 13 illus.; 

Chatsworth, Derbyshire, 8(1)12-13 and 

illus., 10(1)12 illus.; 

Haddo House, Grampian, 8(1)13 
and illus.; 

Penllergare, West Glamorgan, visit, 
8(6)19; 

Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk, 8(4)22-23; 

Wakefield Lodge, Northamptonshire, 
8(1)13; 

ITenrae,West Glamorgan, visit, 8(6)19 
Prospect, Sutton Forest, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW Hillview 
Provence (France), 3(2)1 5-16 
Prunus genus: 

P. institia, 9(2)12-1 3 and illus.; 

P.spinosa, 10(6)18 and illus. 
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public gardens and parks: 

ACT 

Australian National Gallery, Canberra, 
3(3)1,10 and illus. , 8(6)11; 

Duntroon House , Canberra, 8(5)28 and 
illus.; 

Lanyon , Tharwa, visit, 9( 1)17-18; 

National Rose Gardens, Canberra, 

10(6) 16-17 and illus.; 

Old Parliament House, Canberra, 
8(2)12-15 and illus., 8(5)20; 

Old Tuggeranong Homestead , Canberra, 

visit, 8(4)25; 

NSW 

Admiralty House , Kirribilli, 5(2)1 1 
and illus. ; 

Askania Rainforest Park, Ourimbah, 
visit, 1(1)12; 

Bundanon , near Nowra, visit, 6(1)12; 

Burrendong Arboretum, Mumbil, 
8(1)27; 

Callan Park, Rozelle, 9(2)14 illus.; 

Centennial Park, Randwick, 4(4)6 
illus.; 

Elizabeth Bay House , Elizabeth Bay, 
5(6)9; 

Everglades , Leura, 4(3)1,16 illus.; 

GladesviUe Hospital, South Campus, 

Bush House, 7(2)16-17 and illus.; 

Government House, Sydney, 4(6)3, 
7(5)26 and illus., 7(6)10; 

Hillview , Sutton Forest, 7(2)19-23 and 
illus. , 7(3)10, 8(4)25; open day, 
7(1)22; 

Hyde Park, Sydney, 1(3)4, 2(2)7-9 
and illus.; 

Juniper Hall, Paddington, 4(3)11-1 3 
and illus.; 

Kirribilli House, Kirribilli, 5(2)12 and 
illus.; 

Machattie Park, Bathurst, 9(3)12 illus.; 

Palace Gardens, Sydney, 9(3)12 illus.; 

Parliament House, Sydney, visit, 1(4)3 
anti illus.; 

Prince Alfred Park, Sydney, 1 (3)4-8 
and illus.; letter, 2(4)2; 

Robertson Nature Reserve, 
Robertson, visit, 5(4)1 3-14; 

Rouse Hill House , Windsor, 4(5)1,1 1 

1 3 and illus.; visit, 2(4)18; 

Sculpture Park 88, Green Point, visit, 

1 ( 1 ) 12 ; 

Stony Range Flora Reserve, Dee Why, 
2(6)4; 

Sydney, 1(3)7; 

Tresco, Elizabeth Bay, 5(2)13 and illus.; 

Vaucluse House, Vaucluse: 
“Gardenesque”, 5(4)13; 


Wentwortla Mausoleum, 5(6)12 
14 and illus.; 

Wistaria Gardens, Parramatta, 5(1)3 
6 and illus., 5(3)10-11 and illus.; 

Yaralla, Concord, 4(2)16 illus., 4(6)6 
8 and illus., 7(3)20; 

3LD 

Paronclla Park, Mena Creek, 10(1)20 
21 and illus.; 

Queen’s Gardens, Brisbane, 4(6)9-11 
and illus., 5(1)13, 6(6)2; 

Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 2(4)1 
and illus.; 

War Memorial Park, Stanthorpe, 
7(6)21; 

SA 

Be lair Recreation Park maze, Mount 
Lofty Ranges, 4(4)19, 8(5)7; visits, 
1(3)12, 2(6)11 and illus., 3(3)1 3; 

Garrick Hill, Springfield, 3(6)4-5 and 
illus., 8(1)21 and illus.; 

Dingley Dell, Port MacDonnell, 
10(5)14-1 5 and illus.; 

Engelbrecht Cave Gardens, Mount 
Gambicr, 5(2)5-6; 

Gamble Cottage, Blackwood, 3(6)3; 

Miner’s Cottage, Moonta, visit, 5(2)8; 

Paradean, Maitland, visit, 5(2)8; 

Queen’s Square, Moonta, visit, 5(2)8; 

Town Cave Gardens, Mount Gambier, 
5(2) 1,3-4 and illus., 10(5)6-10 
and illus.; 

Umpherston Cave Gardens, Mount 
Gambier, 5(2)4-5 and illus., 

10(5)5 and illus.; 

Walter Young Garden, University of 
Adelaide, 10(3)10 i/h/s.; 

TAS 

Aldridge Lodge, South Hobart, 8(5)12 
14 and illus.; 

Government House, Hobart, 5(5)16 
illus.; 

VIC 

Anzac Flostel, Brighton, visits, 

1(5)12, 2(1)1 3-14; 

Burnley Gardens, Burnley: 

director’s residence, 1(6)6 illus.; 

Carlton Gardens: 7(4)22 and illus., 
9(3)13 illus.; 

Exhibition Fountain, 6(2)4,6 
and illus.; 

Como, SouthYarra, 10(4)4,5,8 illus.; 

Fitzrov Gardens, East Melbourne: 
1857 plan, 9(4)24 illus.; 

Grey Street Fountain, 6(2)4,6 
and illus.; 

masterplan, 10(4)6-7 and illus.; 


River God Fountain, 6(2)4,5 
and illus.; 

Fortuna, Bendigo, visit, 10(1)24 
and illus.; 

Glen Arte Flora Reserve, East 
Gippsland, visit, 9(4)20,21 
and illus.; 

Gordon Reserve, Melbourne, 

Stanford Fountain, 6(2)4-5; 

Government Cottage, Mount 
Macedon, 6(4)11; 

Grampians (Gariwerd) National Park, 
visit, 3(4)14-15; 

Heide, Bulleen, 8(1)6; 

Macedon Regional Park and Memorial 
Cross, 6(4) 15-17 and illus.; 

Mayday Hills Hospital, Beechworth, 
visit, 2(3)5; 

Melbourne, 3(1)10-11,9(4) 18 
and illus.; 

Newman College, Parkville, 8(5)11; 

Rippon Lea, Elsternwick, 7(3)11-16 
and illus., 8(1)11,12,14-18 and 
illus., 9(2)17-18 and illus., 9(5)9 
16 and illus ., 10(4)4 illus.; 

Rosalind Park, Bendigo, visit, 10(1)24; 

Stonnington, Malvern, 8(2)7 and illus.; 
visit, 4(6)12; 

Tarnagulla Recreation Reserve, 

4(4)24 illus.; 

Town Hall Gardens, Beechworth, 

2(1)1 3 illus.; 

Willsmere, Kew, 2(6)12; visit, 1(6)18; 

Wilson’s Promontory National Park, 
tour, 4(3)14; 

Yarra Bend Park, Yarra Bend/Kew, 
visit, 3(6)1 3-14; 

WA 

Araluen Botanic Park, Roleystone, 
visit, 10(4)23; 

Crawley Campus, University of 

Western Australia, visit, 10(4)23; 

Government House, Perth, 1(3)3, 
9(6)9-15 and illus.; 

King’s Park, Perth, 1(3)3; visit, 
10(4)23; 

OVERSEAS: AUSTRIA 

Hundertwasser Haus, Vienna, 8(3)19; 

Schloss Schdnbrunn , Vienna, 8(3)19; 

CANADA 

Saskatoon Art Gallery, Saskatchewan, 
6(4)36; 

FRANCE 

Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 2(3)15,16 
and illus.; 

ITALY 

Monreale Cathedral, Palermo, 

2(3)12,1 5 and illus.; 
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SPAIN 

Alcazar Nuevo, Cordoba, 10(1)11 illus.; 
The Alhambra, Granada, 10(1)10,12 
and illus.; 

UK 

Biddulph Grange, Staffordshire, 2(1)11; 
Buscot Park, Oxfordshire, 9(3)16-17 
and illus.; 

Kellie Castle, Fife, 9(2)21 illus.; 
Leicester Square Gardens, London, 

2(1)8-9; 

Margam,VJQ$i Glamorgan, visit, 8(6)19; 
Sissinghurst , Kent, 7(6)16,17; 

Weston Park , Sheffield, 9(1)18; 

SEE ALSO botanical gardens; cemeteries; 
golf courses; railway station gardens; zoos 
Pugsley, Michelle, 10(3)24 illus. 

Punica granatum, 9(5)1,2,17 and illus. 

Purchas, Albert, 2(5)3-4,6 
Purchase, Janies and Samuel, 

SEE nurseries NSW Purchase’s 

Q 

quandong, SEE Santalum acuminatum 
Queen’s Gardens, Brisbane, 

SEE public gardens and parks QLD 
Queen’s Park, Brisbane, SEE public gardens 
and parks QLD Queen’s Gardens 
Queen’s Square, Moonta, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Queensland Acclimatisation Society, 

2(4)1, 8(2)20 
Queensland lacebark trees, 

SEE Brachychiton genus 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 

SEE public gardens and parks QLD 
Queensland National Agricultural and 
Industrial Association, 2(4)1 
quince trees, SEE Cydonia oblonga 
Quinn, Wendy, 9( 1)14 illus. 

R 

Ragusa (Italy), 2(3)1 1 illus. 

Rahiri, Mount Maccdon, 

SEE private gardens VIC Cameron Lodge 
railway station gardens: 

in NSW, 4(2)3-5 and illus.-, 

NSW 

Clarence, 3(5)7-9 and illus.; 
Glenbrook, 4(2)3,4 and illus.; 

Killara, 4(2)4 illus.; 

Roseville, 4(2)4 illus.; 

Spring Bluff, 4(2)5 illus. 


Ramel, Prosper, 2(3)15 
Ramsay, Juliet, 3(3)5 illus. 

Ramsay, Robert and family, 7(6)23 illus. 
Ramsay, Thomas, Sir and Lady, 

Mount Macedon, SEE private gardens VIC 
Ramsay Cottage, Exeter, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Ratcliffe, Richard, 1(2)14 
Reade, Charles, 4(3)6 
red flowering gums, SEE Eucalyptusficifolia 
Red Hill Farm, Delorainc, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
Redlands, Mount Gibraltar, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Redlands, Plenty, SEE private gardens TAS 
Reed, Joseph, 9(5)9,10,15 
Regency gardens, 8(6)18 
regeneration, plant, SEE plant regeneration 
regional identity, SEE regionalism 
regionalism, 6(4)34-37 
Register of Parks and Gardens of Special 
Historic Interest in Wales, 8(6)19 
Register of the National Estate, 

SEE Australian Heritage Commission 
Reibey family (Entally,Tas.), 5(4)3-6 and illus. 
Reid, John and Chris, 10(3)24 illus. 

Reid, Lyn, 6(6)20 illus., 7(3)21 illus. 
Renaissance gardens: 10(1)7-8 and illus., 
10(1)16-17 and illus.; 

SEE also Italian garden style 
Rcnou, Diana, 3(3)4 illus., 5(3)12 illus. 
Repton, Humphry, 4(3)3, 5(5)6-7 
residences: 

1920s/1930s, 2(2)11; 

Edwardian, 1 (6) 14 illus. 

Reveley, Henry Willey, 9(6)24 and illus. 
Rhododendron grifjithianum , 9(4)1 1 illus. 
Rhododendron Park, Mount Pleasant, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Richardson, Richard Pemberton, 7(2)19 
Richmond (Tas.), 4(6)16 illus., garden visits, 
2 ( 6 ) 11-12 

ricketty bushes, SEE Cycas media 

Ridge House, Kalorama, SEE private gardens VIC 

Ridgeway, Christopher, 5(4) 12 

Rimington, George, 8(4)22-23 

Rippon Lea, Elsternwick, 

SEE public gardens and parks vie 
Riviera, French SEE French Riviera 
River God Fountain, East Melbourne, 

SEE public parks and gardens 
VIC Fitzroy Gardens 


roadside planting, 2(4)8, 6(4)31-33 and illus. 
Roberts, Barb, 6(6)20 illus. 

Robertson, Neil: 

on gardening books, 6(5)9-10 and illus. 
Robertson Nature Reserve, Robertson, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Robinson, Robert William, 10(5)6,10 
Robinson, William, 1(6)9, 5(5)8 
Robinson, William Denham, 10(5)6,8-10 
and illus. 

rock gardens, 2(5)14 

Roezl, Benedict, 3(6)6 

Ronalds, Molly, 7(1)12,1 5 and illus. 

Ronalds, Nat, SEE nurseries vie 
Rosa genus: 10(6) 15-17 and illus.; 

Alister Clark roses, 8(4)28 and illus., 
8(5)17, 10(6)15; 
at Belmont , 10(4)20 and illus.; 

Edwardian, 1(6)1 3-14 and illus.; 
in colonial NSW, 10(6)1 5; 
in colonial WA, 9(6) 17-19 and illus.; 

R. henryii , 9(4)12 illus.; 
understock, 7( 1 )9-1 1 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO National Rose Societies 
Rosalind Park, Bendigo, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Rosemont, Woollahra, SEE private gardens NSW 
roses, SEE Rosa genus 
Roseville Station, 

SEE railway station gardens NSW 
Rotherwood, Sutton Forest, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Rothwell, Susie, 8(6)20 illus. 

Rouse, Richard, 4(5)11 
Rouse Hill House, Windsor, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Rowan, Ellis: 2(2)12, 7(6) 1,2 and illus., 
7(6)7-9 and illus., 8(3)18; 

SEE ALSO private gardens 
VIC Derriweit Lleights 
Rowan, Frederic Charles, 7(6)7-8 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 

SEE botanical gardens VIC 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 

SEE botanical gardens NSW 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Royal Melbourne Zoological Gardens, 
Parkville, SEE zoos VIC 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Concord, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW Yaralla 
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Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens TAS 
royal trees, SEE commemorative planting 
Rule, John, SEE nurseries VIC 
Runge, Gustav, 4(5)5 

Kupertswood , Sunbury, SEE private gardens VIC 
Rupp, Herman Montague Rucker, 4(1)8 
rural fringes, SEE urban fringes 
Russell, Ashley, 4(3)14 illus. 

Ryan, Charles, 6(4)11,13 

Rymill, John and Eleanor, 10(5)11-12 

Rymill, Peter and Judy, 10(5)12-13 

S 

Sales, John, 10(4)2, 10(4)7-8 
Salisburia adiantifolia, SEE Ginkgo biloba 
salmon gums, SEE Eucalyptus salmonophloia 
San Domenico Palace Hotel, Taormina, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
San Michele , Neutral Bay, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Sanders Wood , Kerrie Valley, 

SEE private gardens vie 
Sands, Don, 2(6)4 
Sangster, William: 

Mount Maccdon, 6(4) 11,13-14; 
native plants (Australian), 2(4)4; 
picturesque garden style, 2(2)12-13; 
Rippon Lea, 8(1 )1 ■4-15, 9(5)9,10,11,16; 
Rupertswood , 4(5)7-10; 

Stonnington , 8(2)7; 

SEE ALSO nurseries Vic Taylor & Sangster’s 
Santalum acuminatum , 7(6)1 illus. 

Sargood, Frederick Thomas, 8(1)14 
Sargood, Harry Morton, 8(1)16 
Saskatoon Art Gallery, Saskatchewan, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS:CANADA 

The Scented Rose Garden , Huon River, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
Schloss Schonbrunn, Vienna, SEE public gardens 
and parks OVERSEAS:AUSTRIA 
Schomburgk, Richard, 3(5)4-6, 4(5)4-6, 
4(6)4-5 and illus. 

Schomburgk, Robert, 3(5)3 
school gardens, 2(4)5, 3(4)11 
Schubert, Gotthilf Heinrich von, 

SEE Naturgeschichte des Pflanzenreiches 
in Bildern 

Schubert Display Garden, SEE private gardens VIC 
Scotland, garden visits, 9(2)21 and illus. 

Scott, Alexander Walker, 9(3)9-10 


Scott, David, Sir, 6(4)4 
Scott, Harriet, SEE Morgan, Harriet 
Scott, Helena, SEE Forde, Helena 
sculpture gardens: 8(6)10-11 and illus.; 

ACT 

Australian National Gallery, Canberra. 
8 ( 6 ) 11 ; 

St Thomas Aquinas, Charnwood, 
8 ( 6 ) 11 ; 

NSW 

Sculpture Park 88, Green Point, visit, 
1 ( 1 ) 12 ; 

Tintagel , Mittagong, 3(l)3-5 and illus. 
Searby, Michael: 

obituary, 6(6)22 and illus. 
seasons and gardens, SEE gardens, in winter 
Second Nature (M. Pollan. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, New York, 1991), 7(4)15-17 
and illus. 

Seddon, George: 9(3)14,19 illus., 9(5)2 illus.; 

on gardening books, 9(6)4-5 and illus. 
Seddon, Marli, 9(3)19 illus. 

Segesta (Italy): 

Greek temple, 2(3)1 2 illus. 
senescent landscapes: 4(4)6-7 and illus., 

9(2) 14-16 and illus., 10(4)4-8 and illus.; 
SEE ALSO trees, senescent 
Separation Tree (Melbourne), 

SEE botanical gardens VIC Roval Botanic 

O J 

Gardens, Melbourne 
shade tolerant plants, 3(4)6,9 and illus. 
Shannon, Mollie, SEE Begg, Mollie 
Sheath, Jeremiah, 1(3)3 and 1(5)2 
Sheather, Silas, 3(4)10 
Sheffield Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Shelton, Joan, 7(4)21 illus. 

Shepherd, Maggie, Canberra, 

SEE private gardens ACT 
Shepherd & Co., SEE nurseries 
NSW Shepherd & Co. 

Sicily: 

landscapes and gardens of, 2(3)11-16 
and illus. 

Sierra Verde, Kalamunda, SEE private gardens WA 
Significant Tree Register (City of Unley, SA), 
SEE trees 

Simla, Toowoomba, SEE private gardens QLD 
Simpson, Caroline, 10(5)24 and illus. 

Simpson, Philip, 10(5)24 illus. 

Sinclair, James, 2(4)3 
Singing Gold (D. Cottrell. Hodder & 

Stoughton, Fondon, 1928), 1(2) 1-2 


Sissinghurst, Kent, SEE public gardens and parks 
OVERSEAS: UK 

Sitta, Vladimir, 9(1)15 illus. 

Slade, Wendy, 6(6)20 illus. 
sloes, SEE Prunus spinosa 
Small, Sue, 5(3)1 3 illus. 

Smith, Edward Dalton, 1(1)6 
Smith, Gabriel, 10(4)1 illus. 

\ Smith, George, SEE nurseries VIC 
Smith, James (1759-1828), 8(1)23 
Smith, John (1798-1888), 5(6)6-7 
Smith, John, 

SEE nurseries VIC Smith, John & Sons 
Smith, William, 1(2)11,2(4)3-4 
Smithers, Peter, Sir, 8(1)20 
Snell, Donna, 6(6)20 illus. 

Snow, Ann, 7(3)21 illus. 

snow gums, SEE Eucalyptus niphophila 

societies, horticultural, 

SEE horticultural societies 
Society for Growing Australian Plants, 2(6)3,4 
Solander, Daniel Charles, 2(3)6, 10(4)24-25 
Solanum lasiophyllum, 7(6)8 illus. 

Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Sonning, Bickleigh Vale, SEE private gardens VIC 
Sorensen, lb, 9(2)6 illus. 

Sorensen, Paul: 2(3)21,2(4)17, 9(2)4-5 
and illus.; 

SEE ALSO nurseries NSW Sorensen’s 
Nursery (Retail) Ptv Ftd 
Sorensen family, 9(2)5 illus. 

South Australia, 10(5)2 
specimen collectors and collecting, 

SEE plant collectors and collecting 
spider orchids, SF.E Caladema clavigera 
Spring Bluff, SEE railway station gardens NSW 
squares, city, SEE city squares 
squares, garden, SEE city squares 
St Fillan, Narbethong, SEE private gardens VIC 
St Thomas Aquinas, Charnwood, 

SEE private gardens ACT 
Stanbridge, William Edward, 6(6)10 
Stanford, William, 6(2)4-5; 

Stanford Fountain, Melbourne, SEE public 
gardens and parks VIC Gordon Reserve 
Stanton, Gay, 7(2)25 illus. 

Star of Bethlehem, SEE Ornithogalum umbellatum 
State Schools’ Nursery, SEE nurseries VIC 
station gardens, SEE railway station gardens 
Steele Scott, Chris, 7(6)2 illus. 
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Stenocarpus sinuatus , 5(6)4 illus. 

Stephen, Alexander, 7(3)20 
Stephenson, Fred, see nurseries VIC 
Stevens, Vicki, 6(6)20 illus. 

Stewart, Margaret, 9(1)16 illus. 

Stewart, Maxine, 9(2)6 illus. 

Stirling’s Cottage , Harvey, 

SEE private gardens WA 

Stockwell Nursery, SEE nurseries OVERSEAS:UK 
stone pines, SEE Pinus genus, P. pinea 
Stones, Ellis, 1(5)7, 2(3)22, 2(4)16 
Stones, Margaret, 8(4)1,13 and illus. 
Stonnington , Malvern, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
Stony Range Flora Reserve, Dee Why, 

SEE public gardens and parks nsw 
Stowar, John: 6(3)6 illus.; 

on gardening books, 8(2)8-9 and illus. 
Strathfieldsaye, Perry Bridge, 

SEE private gardens Vic 
strawberry trees, SEE Arbutus genus 
street trees, SEE trees 
Streeton, Arthur: 10(2)15-18 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO private gardens vie 
Streeton, Oliver, 10(2)18 
Streeton, Roger, 10(2) 17,18 
styles of gardens, SEE garden styles and types 
subtropical plants, 1 (5)3-4 and illus., 7(5)11-12 
suburban gardens, 1 (2)5-6 and illus., 1(3)1-2 
and illus., 2(2)3-6 and illus. 
succulents: 8(5)9, 9(6)5; 
cacti, 10(1)6 and illus.; 

VIC 

Dawson’s Cactus Garden, White Hills, 
10( 1 )6, 10( 1 )24 and illus .; 
see also specific species 
Su!man, John, Sir, 2(2)7 
Summerfield, Daisy Maud, 8(4)28 
sun tolerant plants: 3(4)7-8 and illus., 7(6)15, 
8(4)19-20 
SEE ALSO succulents 
sunflowers, SEE Helianthus annus 
Suter, Richard George, 8(5)1 5-17 and illus. 
Swan River Colony (WA), 8(4)24 
Sweet, Robert, 1(1 )6-8 
Sweetapple, Sally, 7(2)25 illus. 

Sydney Botanic Gardens, see botanical gardens 
NSW Royal Botanic Gardens 
Sylvan Nursery, SEE nurseries vie 
Syme, David, 6(4)10,11 
Syncarpia glomulijera , 2(3)19 


T 

Taliesen, Mount Gibraltar, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Tannamurra, Bullsbrook, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Tanner, Howard: 3(3)5 illus.; 

on gardening books, 9(4)15-16 and illus. 
Tara, Redfern, SEE private gardens NSW 
Tarnagulla Recreation Reserve, 

SEF public gardens and parks vie 
Tasmania, tours, 8(6)20-21 and illus., 

10(6) 19-21 and illus. 

Tasmanian blue gums, SEE Eucalyptus globulus 
Tatchcll, Pip, 2(6)12 and illus. 

Taylor, Ken, 8(4)2 illus. 

Taylor, William, 

SEE nurseries VIC Taylor & Sangster’s 
Teague, Gilbert: 

on gardening books, 7(4)5-6 and illus. 
Tegg brothers (James and Samuel Augustus), 
8(3)12, 8(4)23 
Telford, Ian, 7(2)25 illus. 

Telopea genus: 8(5)1 illus., 9(2)24 illus., 

10(3) 1,15-16 and illus.; 

Temple of the Winds, SEE botanical gardens 
VIC Royal Botanic Gardens 
Thailand, 9(1)21 
Thompson, Paul, 3(3)5 illus. 

Thomson, Libby, 9(1)17 illus. 

Thorburn, James Thomas (Tom), 9(2)7-9 
and illus. 

Thorburn family, 9(2)9 illus. 

Thorogood, Arthur, 4( 3) 1 3 
Thunberg, Carl Peter, 9(4)9 and illus. 

Tilba Region (NSW), garden visits, 7(2)25-26 
Timeless Garden (E. Anderson. Australasian 
Publishing Co., Sydney, 1945), 7(3)9-10 
Tintagel, Mittagong, SEE private gardens NSW 
Tipperary Church,York, 

SEE private gardens WA 

Tjampitjimpa, John, 10(3)1 2,1 3,14 and illus. 
Tongy Station, Tongy, SEE private gardens NSW 
Toowoomba (Qld), tour, 8(3)22 
Toulon Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens OVERSEAS:FRANCE 
Town Cave Gardens, Mount Gambier, 

SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Town Hall Gardens, Beechworth, 

SEE public gardens and parks Vic 
7ruwu//u,Trawalla, SEE private gardens VIC 
37Traylen Road, Kalamunda, 

SEE private gardens WA 


tree breeding, SEE plant breeding 
tree conservation, SEF plant conservation 
tree propagation, SEE plant propagation 
trees: 

Burrendong Arboretum (NSW), 8(1)27; 
effect of fire, 6(4)1,26-28,29-30 and illus.; 
management, 5( 1)8-9 and illus.; 

National Arboreta Survey, 6(1)14; 
preservation, 7(4)22; 
senescent, 8(3)7, 10(4)4-5,7,8; 

Significant Tree Register (City of Unley, 
SA), 4(2)16; 

street treesj 1(6)1 and illus., 5(3)7-10 and 
illus., 8(5)19-21 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO commemorative planting; forests; 
specific species and types 
trees, fruit, SEE fruit trees 
trees, street, SEE trees 
Trefoil, pseud., 9(5)6-8 
Tresco , Elizabeth Bay, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Triggs, Arthur Bryant, 4(3)7-9 and illus. 
Triggs, Harry Inigo, 4( 3)8-9 
Triggs, Jessie, 4(3)8,9 illus. 

Tropman, Lester, 5(2)12 illus., 5(3)12,13,14 
illus., 7(3)2 illus. 

Tryon, Daryl, 9(1)15 illus. 

Tuckett, Arthur, Mrs, 1(6)12-13,14 
tulip trees, SEE Liriodendron tulipijera 
Tumut (NSW), garden visits, 3(1)13-14 
Turalla, Bungendore, SEE private gardens NSW 
Turkeith , Birregurra, SFF private gardens VIC 
turpentine trees, SEE Syncarpia glomulifera 
Tuscany (Italy), 5(4)12 
Twining, Elizabeth: 4(2)1,8-9 and illus.; 

SEE ALSO Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants 

types of gardens, SEE garden styles and types 

U 

Ulmus genus: 3(6)11-12; 

Dutch elm disease, 2(1)10-11, 3(1)2, 
7(1)19; 

elm leaf and bark beetles, 3(1)2, 7(3)8 
and illus., 7(4)23; 

SEE ALSO Friends of the Elms 
Umpherston, James, 5(2)4-5, 10(5)5 
Umpherston Cave Gardens, Mount Gambier, 
SEE public gardens and parks SA 
Umpherston Sinkhole, Mount Gambier, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
SA Umpherston Cave Gardens 
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Unalla, Peppermint Grove, 

SEE private gardens WA 
University of Oxford Botanic Garden, 
see botanical gardens overseas:UK 
urban consolidation: 

in Brisbane, 6(2) 1,3 and illus. 
urban fringes: 

Macedon Ranges (Vic.), 6(4)24-25 and 
illus.; 

SEE ALSO urban sprawl 

urban sprawl: 6(4)34-35; 

Macedon Ranges (Vic.), 6(4)9, 6(4)24-25 
and illus. 

Utopia, 8(4)8 

V 

Valder, Peter: 

on gardening books, 8(3)4-5 and illus. 
Vansittart Cave, Mount Gambier, 

SEE public parks and gardens 
SA Engelbrecht Cave Gardens 
Vanuatu: 

specimen collecting, 4(4)3 
Vaucluse House, Vaucluse, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Veitch, James, SEE nurseries 

OVERSEAS:UK Veitch J. & Sons 
Veitch, John Gould: 5(6)9-11; 

SEE ALSO nurseries 
OVERSEAS:UK Veitch J. 8c Sons 
Vellacott, Linley, 3(3)4 illus, 5(3)12 illus., 
9(1)14 illus. 

Vice-regal Nurseries, 

SEE nurseries VIC Taylor 8c Sangster’s 
Victoria genus: 

V. amazon ica , 3 ( 5) 3 -6 and illus. 

Victoria House, Adelaide, 

SEE botanical gardens SA Adelaide 

O 

Victoria regia, SEE Victoria genus, V. amazonica 
Victorian College of Agriculture 8c 
Horticulture Burnley, 

SEE Burnley Horticultural College 
Victorian Conservation Trust, 2(1)9 
Victoria’s Garden Scheme, 

SEE garden open days 
Vienna, garden visits, 8(3)19 and illus. 

Villa Aldobrandini, Fascati, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
Villa Camastra , Palermo, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
Villa D'Este t Tivoli, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
Villa Giulia , Rome, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 


Villa Lante, Bagnaia, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:ITALY 
villages, model, see model villages 
Viska, John: 5(3)12,1 3 illus., 9(6)2 illus.; 
SEE ALSO private gardens wa 




La Vista, Wentworth Falls, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Vlamingh, Willem de, 2(3)7 


von Mueller, Ferdinand, 

SEE Mueller, Ferdinand von 


von Schubert, Gotthilf Heinrich, SEE 

Naturgeschichte des Pflanzenreiches in Bildern 
Voyager Estate, Margaret River, 

SEE private gardens WA 


W 

Waiora, Adelaide Hills, SEE private gardens SA 
Wairere, Mansfield, SEE private gardens VIC 
Wakefield Lodge , Northamptonshire, 

SEE private gardens OVERSEAS:UK 
Wakehurst, Lord, see dcVere Loder, John 
Wales, garden visits, 8(6)19 
Walker, Eadith, Dame, 4(6)6,7-8 
Walker, Jean, 2(6)3-9 and illus. 

Walker, Thomas, 4(6)6-7 
Wallcliffe House , Margaret River, 

SEE private gardens WA 
walled gardens, 10( 1)10-1 1 
Wallich, Nathaniel, 9(4)10 and illus. 

Walling, Doris, 6(1)8 illus. 

Walling, Edna: 9(5)19-20 and illus.; 
and Edith Cole, 8(2)21; 
birth date, 4(4)18; 
exhibitions, 6(1)14, 6(5)4; 
garden tour, 6(1 )8 and illus., 6(3)6, 

6(6)20 and illus.; 
gardens, 

Bicklcigh-Vale Village, 1(6)15; 

Churston , 8(2)1,21 and illus.; 

Cruden Farm, 1(1)4-5; 

Durrol, 6(4)22,23; 

Ridge House , 10(5)16-17 and illus.; 
Sonning, 7(5)26; 
photographs by, 8(1)5,6 illus.; 
publications about, 1(1)9, 3(3)15, 6(2)14, 
10(3)21; 

publications by, 2(2)5, 7(1)3,21 and illus. 
Walling, Francis, 6(6)20 illus. 

Walling, Margaret, 6(1)8 illus. 

Walter Young Garden, University of Adelaide, 
SEE public gardens and parks SA 
War Memorial Park, Stanthorpe, 

SEE public gardens and parks QLD 


waratahs, SEE Telopea genus 
Ward, Doug, 3(2)10 illus. 

Ward, Nathaniel, 2(3)10 
Wardian cases, 2(3)10, 2(3)19, 4(6)4 
14finwee,Toorak, SEE private gardens VIC 
Warrnambool Botanic Gardens, 

SEE botanical gardens vie 
Warrock, Casterton, SEE private gardens VIC 
water conservation, 3(3)6-10 and illus. 
water gardens: 

ACT 

Australian National Gallery, Canberra, 
3(3)1,10 and illus. 
water lilies, SEE Victoria genus 
Waterfall Cottages, Margaret River, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Waterhouse, Eben Gowrie, 2(2)6, 5(2)10 
Watkin, Elizabeth, 8(2)28 and illus. 

Watkin, James Frazer, 2(1 )4-6 and illus., 

10(4)9-12 and illus. 

Watkin, Lorna Olgivy: 

obituary, 4(6) 1 3 and illus. 

Watkin, Max Edward Louis: 4(3)14 illus., 

10(4) 11,12 and illus.; 
obituary, 4(6)1 3 and illus. 

Watling, Thomas, 9(2)24 
Wattle Day: 9(2)17; 

SEE ALSO Australian Wattle Day League 
wattles, SEE Acacia genus 
Weare, Ian, 9(1)15 illus. 

Weatherly, Pat, 9(2)19 
Webb, Jim, 9(3)14 illus. 

Wedge, John Helder, 3(4)3 
Weekes, Norman B., 2(2)7 
Wehl, Edward, 5(2)6 
Weld Square, Perth, SEE city squares 
Welwyn Garden City, 

SEE garden cities OVERSEAS:UK 
Wensleydale, Mount Lofty, SEE private gardens SA 
Wentworth, William Charles, SEE public 
gardens and parks NSW Vaucluse House 
Wentworth House, Both well, 

SEE private gardens IAS 
Wentworth Mausoleum, Vaucluse, SEE public 
gardens and parks NSW Vaucluse House 
Wenvoe, West Glamorgan, 

see private gardens overseas:uk 
Werriwa, Bungcndore, SEE private gardens NSW 
West, Lindsay, 6(6)20 illus. 

West Australian Gardener (Canterbury 

Publications, Perth, 1932-1958, 1969- 
1988), 9(6)20 and illus. 
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Western District (Vic.): 
garden visits, 1(3)10, 2(3)22-23, 3(3)12, 
5(1)1,10-11 md illus 
Guilfoyle tour, 7(6)23 and illus. 

Weston, Charles, 8(2)14-15, 8(5)19-20, 
10(6)16 

Weston, Thomas Charles G., 

SEE Weston, Charles 
Weston Park , Sheffield, 

SEE public gardens and parks OVERSEAS:UK 
Wetniore, Ross, SEE private gardens TAS 
White, Harold, Sir, Canberra, 

SEE private gardens ACT 
Whitley, Bramcs & Milne, 

SEE nurseries OVERSEAS: UK 
Whybrew, Edward, 8(1)15-16 
Wigandia genus, 1 (5)3-4 and illus. 
wild gardens: 1(6)9; 

VIC WarraweejToorak, 1(6)10,11 and illus. 
William Holford and Partners, 8(5)20 
William Tell Rest House, SEE botanical gardens 
Vic Royal Botanic Gardens 
Williams, Helen, 9(3)14 illus. 

Williams, Sally: 

on garden journals, 10(1)4-5 and illus. 
Williamson, William Charles, 5(1)3-4 
The Willows , Bridgetown, SEE private gardens WA 
Willsmere , Kew, 

SEE public gardens and parks VIC 
Wilson, Edward, 6(2)7,9 
Wilson, Glen, 10(3)2 illus. 

Wilson, Ian and Mary, Ringmer , 

SEE private gardens SA 
Wilson, Margaret, 9(1)14 illus. 

Wilson, Ruth, 8(3)23,24 
Wilson & Johns, SEE nurseries WA 
Windy Hollow, Bridgetown, 

SEE private gardens WA 
Winston, Denis, 4(3)5 
Winston Churchill Memorial Fellowship, 

SEE Churchill Fellow'ship 
winter gardens, SEE gardens, in winter 
Winton, Campbell Town, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
WirraWilla , Armadale, SEE private gardens WA 
Wishing Tree, SEE botanical gardens NSW Royal 
Botanic Gardens 
Wistaria Gardens, Parramatta, 

SEE public gardens and parks NSW 
Wisteria genus, 7(2)11,28 and illus. 

Withycombe , Mount Wilson, 

SEE private gardens NSW 


Wollemi pines, SEE Wollemia nobilis 
Wollemia nobilis, 8(3)11 and illus. 

Wombat Park, Daylesford, 

SEE private gardens VIC 
Woodstock House, Woodstock, 

SEE private gardens TAS 
Wooleen, Benalla, SEE private gardens Vic 
Woolmers, Longford, SEE private gardens TAS 
Woolongoon, Mortlake, 

SEE private gardens Vic 
Woomargama Station, Woomargama, 

SEE private gardens NSW 
Wotanga, Kirribilli, 

SEE public gardens and parks 
NSW Admiralty House 
Wright, Kath, 9(1)17 illus. 

X 

xeriscapes, 3(3)6,7-10 and illus. 
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